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Post Office Department Will 
Issue Christmas. Posters 
Early This Year 


National Livestock and Wool Groups Give Notice of Seek- 
ing Status of Intervenors in Support of Swift 


And Armour Petitions 
AR mail is expected to be used this Inspection Confirms Belief ' 


year*more than ever in the distri- ‘ 
bution of Christmas: remembrances, Of Federal Director That 
according to information made public Control of Commercial 
Violators Is Possible 


A REMOTE age -when there will be 
no water on a hot side of the 
earth continuously facing the’ sum 
while the earth’s revolution around the 
sun goes on unceasingly was predicted 
by Dr. W. J. Spillman, consulting spe- 
cialist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in an oral statement Sept. 27. 
“The time will come,” he said, “per- 
haps some billions of years from now, 


THE Supreme Court of the District° 
of Columbia will be asked to per- 


to the notice, seek to intervene in this 


nthe he ‘ Nati 1 Li ‘ case and ask permission to file a peti- 
a i dation: “aad the. Natione! real | tion for modification of the consent de- 
Growers Association to intervene in | Cree “to the extent of permitting de- 
the so-called “packers consent decree” | fendants Swift & Company and Ar- 
case and file a petition for modificae _ Nour & Company, and their subsidia- 
tion of the consent decree entered on | TieS, to engage in the retail of meats 
Feb. 27, 1920, according to a.notice | and meat products and other unrelated 
filed with the court Sept. 27. | commodities. 

On Aug. 10, 1929, two petitions In a statement which accompanied 


on Sept. 27 at the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This, it was said, is expected 
to result from the general growth of 
the air mail service and the constant 
education of the public to its use. 

The following additional informa- 
tion was made available at the Depart- 
ment: 

Very soon after Oct, 1 the, Depart- 


| # 
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| 
| 


Various Agencies Have In- 
ereased Circulation of | 
Money by $400,000,000, 
Aésistant Secretary Says 


q 


“Timing the punches,” as applied 
to canstruction work by National, 
State and local governments and by 
utility companies, has resulted in a 
gain of more than $400,000,000 for 
the first half of this year in the 
@mount of money put into circula- 
tion by these activities, according to 
an address 6n Sept. 28 by Dr. Julius | 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. | 

Many men have been employed and | 
many. industries in all parts of the 
Union have been benefited, it was 
shown, with enduring benefits rather 
than temporary relief as the result. 

Timing Esséntial 

r Klein quoted from the, Committee 
% Recent Economie Changes the follow- 
ing statement: “The amount of public 
construction which it is possible to. push 
forward in order to influence eiffploy- 
ment and the trend of business in a pe- 
* ‘riod of recession is less important than 
the timing of the acceleration.” 

Telling of the various industries that 
have joined in the movement toward 
acceleration, Dr. Klein testified “to the 
splendid way in which the railways have 
played their part in the constructive 

ovements looking toward the restora- 
tion of good times.” 

The address, delivered through WMAL 
and affiliated stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, follows in full 


Probably as you .worked your way 
through this morning’s paper (you'll 
agree, I. sure, that “worked” is the 
right w » you ran across a stray item 
or-two giving the usual week-end sum- 
up of the construction industry—doubt- 
fess full of a lot of dreary lnoking ciphers 
which certainly wouldn’t seem mean 
much in your life. But they do—even if 
you don’t happen to be a contractor or 
a bricklayer or a plumber’s valet. 

Now there has been a good deal said 
—and rightly so—about the importance 
of that great industry as a stabilizer of 
business, as an aid in the present situa- 
tion. But let’s get down to brass tacks 
+ pand check up on thesoratory and the 

§ rece and see whether they were 

ranslated into bricks and motor and jobs. 

The business conferences held Here 
in Washington last Winter at the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion resulted in a special 

rive to accelerate nation-wide opera- 
tions of construction. How have those 
efforts been working out? What is ac- 
tually being accomplished? What ad- 
vantage has resulted? 

Here’s the answer—and it’s emphatic 
and to the point. A gain of more than 
$400,000,000 was registered during the 
first six months, of the present year 
over the corresponding period of 1929 
in public works and utilities construg- 
tion by the national, State, and local 

overnments and _ utility companies. 

hat’s certainly good news about con- 
struction in its biggest aspect. and the 
advance seems so truly striking that I 
think we may be interested in looking 
into it a bit. 

In 1980* contracts reported for lead- 
ing classes of public works and public 
utilities totaled about $1,110,000,000 as 
compared with $875,000,000 in the similar 
evind of 1929. 

, Let’s break down the six-months 1930 
figures and see the classes of public 
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Hunters May Carry 
4 Detached Boat Engine 


Michigan Opinion Says Motor 
é& PIf Made Ineffective Is Legal 


State of Michigan: | 
Lansing, Sept. 27. 

A rowboat with a detached outboard 
motor lying in the bottom is not a mo- 
tor boat, and a duck hunter using the 
boat is not violating the law, according 
to an opinion by the office of the State 
Attorney General. 

A statement by the Department of 
Conservation follows in full text: 

The Law Enforcement Division of the 
Department of Conservation has recently 
received several requests for rulings on 
this question from both hunters and field 
officers, some contending that a motor 
had to be moved to a raft before a boat 
sould be considered as anything else 
than a motor hoat. Others claimed that 
with the motor detached the boat was no 
longer.a motor boat. 

e Attorney General’s office takes 
this latter, attitude. 

“It would not be a violation of the 
statute prohibiting hunting wild water- 

. fowl ‘during such times as said person | 
is upon any kind of * * * floating de- 
vice or other contrivance propelled by | 
or using as motive power, steam, gas, } 
naphtha, oil,. gasoline, or electricity * * *| 
if the individual should be found to be 

, hunting ducks ‘while in a row boat merely 

: ; "ewe it contained an outboard motor 





ched and in the bottem of the boat,’ ” 
’ the opinion states, 


' 


were filed by Swift & Company and | 


Armour & Company asking for modi- 
fication of a consent decree entered in 
an anti-trust suit against the !arge 


meat-packing companies of the coun- | 
try to prevent them from engaging in | 


any business of handling food products 


except meat and meat products, and | 


from establishing retail meat markets. 
(IV U. S. Daily, 1386.) 

The Livestock Assocfation and the 
Wool Growers Association, according 


Higher Standards | 


For Mexican Aliens 
To Be Recommended 


California Officer Suggests 
Limitations Should Be 
Worked Out Mutually by 
Both Governments 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 27. 

Restriction of Mexican immigration by 
raising the standards for entry into the 
United States will be recommended to 
the White Housg conference in Wash- 
ington next November by the subcom- 
mittee which has studied the problem in 
California, it was announced at the meet- 
ing of the Governor’s Council by the 
State Director of Social’ Welfare, Mrs. 
Anna L. Saylor. 

rs. Saylor, in summing up the find, 
ings of the State committee,. urged that 
the State of ~California’ take the ‘leader- 
ship in breaking up the large colonies 
of agricultural workers who dwell in the 
cities and migrate seasOnally to the 
harvests. The fostering of Mexican set- 
tlements in the agricultural sections was 
suggested. 
Permanent Homes Planned 

“Such a project,” she said, “will call 
for decent housing, space for gardens, 
and the development of off-season occu- 
pations. Your committee considers that 
the breaking up of the yearly migration 
of families offers the only practicable 
plan for stabilizing the families and pro- 
viding adequate education for the Mexi- 
ean children. 

“Your committee recommends that for 
crops which require seasonal labor re- 
gional offices be established under public 


authority for gathering accurate infor-: 


mation as to crop needs and for distrib- 
uting labor efficiently. , 

“Restriction of Mexican immigration 
is recommended, not abruptly or on a 
quota basis, but by means mutually 
agreed upon by Mexico and the United 
States. In this connection we recom- 
mend that reasonably high standards or 
qualifications for entry be maintained 
and that the persennel of the Federal 
immigration service at the border be en- 
tirely competent. Positions of major 
importance should be filled only by 
trained social workers. 

“Every effort should be made to en- 
courage friendly and “cordial relation- 
ships with ‘the people of Mexico, to en- 
courage an unprejudiced study of the 
relationship of the two countries. in the 
past, and to increase the appreciation of 


Americans in the cultural attainments of | 
the Mexican people,and the contribution | 


which they make to the enrichment of 
American life. 

“The existing handicaps and malad- 
justments of the Mexicans in California, 
in our opinion, are due primarily to eco- 
nomic causes and with the alleviation or 
removal of these causes the Mexicans in 
the State will adjust to a normal rela- 
tionship in the community, requiring no 
disproportionate service in the field of 
social welfare. We urge that every ef- 
fort be made to bring our people to a 
recognition of these facts.” 








the notice, the two associations allege 
that they sell their products through 


| the defendant packer associations and 


that they are, therefore, “claiming an 
interest, in the litigation” and come 
within rule 13 of the equity rules of 
the court. : 


and file a petition will be called to the 
attention of the court on Oct. 7, the 
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W astage of Natural Gas 
Is Large in California | 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 27. 


More than 40 per cent of the natural 
gas produced in the 38 oil fields in} 
California was wasted in August, ac- 
cording to a report made to the State | 
Railroad Commission by its Gas and 
Electric Engineer, Claude C. Brown. 

The total production of natural gas 
in August, Mr. Brown reported, was 
42,217,000,000 cubic feet and the 
amount wasted was 17,926,800,000 cu- 
bie feet. The average daily production 
in the 38 fields was 1,361,800,000 cu- 
bic feet and the average daily waste 
was 578,300,000 cubic feet. 

Of the total, the Kettleman Hills 
field produced a daily average of 461,- 
500,000 cubic feet, of which the aver- 
age daily wastage was 325,100,000 cu- 
bic feet, the report showed. 


Navy Plans Display 
Of Safety Appliances 
Exhibit Will Be Made at 19th 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In the devolpment of safety devices 
the Navy works on the theory that-acci- 
dents do. not just ‘“‘happen” but are 
caused and therefore can be avoided, ac- 
cording to an announcement Sept. 27 
by the Department of the Navy. 

Safety engineering’ accomplishments of 
the Navy, togither with devices and 
methods evolved to protect personnel in 
aviation, submarine and. general indus- 
trial pursuits will be~- depicted and ex- 
hibited at the 19th Annual Safety 
Congress and Exposition which wili be 
held in Pittsburgh, Sept. 29'to Oct. 3, the 
Department announced. I 

The exhibit has been arranged in re- 
sponse to a request” from the National 
Safety Council, conducting the exposi- 
tion. Last year the Navy contributed an 
exhibit to the exposition for the first 
time. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

In response to a request from the 
National Safety Council, the Navy will 
have an exhibit at the Nineteenth An- 
nual Safety Congress and Exposition 
which will be held in Pittsburgh, Sept. 
29 to Oct. 3. The Navy’s exhibit- will 
feature aviation, submarine and indus- 
trial safety devices and equipment which 
have been developed by the Navy. 

Included in the exhibit will: be the 
“lung,” a working model of the subma- 
rine rescue training tank which has just 
béen completed at New London, Conn., 
a recompression chamber, a batteryless 
telephone with amplification, service type 
parachutes, a 3-man life-raft, an oxygen- 
breathing apparatus ‘for high altitude 
flying, a gas detector for recording the 
presence of inflammable and explosive 
gases in tanks‘and closed spaces, carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide detectors, 
industrial gas masks for paint spraying, 
acetylene cutters of . painted metals for 
the prevention of lead poisoning, resus- 
citation apparatus for artificial respira- 
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‘Volume and Value of Auto Sales 


Increased in Chicago District 


Business Review of Federal ‘Reserve Bank Also Shows 
That August Trade of Department Stores Grew 


More Than 


HICAGO, IIL, Sept. 27.—Increased 

. sales during August by a number 
of retail and «wholesale dealers effected 
an upward trend:in Midwest automo- 
bile distribution, according to the busi- 
ness conditions report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. The gum- 
ber and value of new cars sold at 
wholesale was,noticeably larger than, 
in the preceding month, and _ retail 
sales, though only 1 per cent heavie. 
in number, showed a 10 per cent gain 
in value, 

Department store trade 
somewhat more than seasonally dur- 
ing August, the report shows. Ther? 
was an aggregate expansion over July 
for reporting companies of 16 per 
cent. A lesser degree of expansion is 
revealed in the chain store figures. 
Sales of shoes at retail failed to sh 
any appreciable gain. Furniture, due 


increased | 





Seasonally 


to special sales, showed a good rise 
over July, but remained considerably 
below August, 1929. 

Wholesale dry goods and shoe sales 
increased seasonally during August, 
the. bank reports, but other wholesale 
lines decline 

Seventh district trade and industry 
employed fewer men and had smaller 
pay roll aggregates in August than in 

uly, but the percentage of decline in 
pay rolls was smaller than in number 
employed for 10 reporting manufac- 
turing groups. 

The sections of the report on mer- 
chandising, industrial employment con- 
ditions, and automebile production and 
distribution follow in full text: 

Wholesale dry goods and shoes sales 
increased seasonally in August over 
July, but other lines of wholesale trade 
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The motion for leave to ‘intervene 


| 
Annual Safety Congress 


when the earth will make one revolu- 
tion on its axis while it is revolving 
around the sun with the same side 
toward the sun all the time, At the 
center of that sun-swept side, where 
the sun will stamd directly overhead 
all the time, it will be boiling hot, and 
on the other side of the earth the temm- 

rature will be around 50 degrees be- 
ow zero and the conditions will stay 
that way for all time. 


When that occurs, the oceans will all 
be collected on the cold side-of the 
earth, turned into ice, and there will be 
no water on the hot side of the earth. 
However, the day as we know it 
lengthens by 10 minutes in 200,000 
years, 80 the present generation ard 
its descendants for some hundreds of 
thousands: of generations need not 
worry.” 


First Crime Report 
Discloses Gains in 
Principal Offenses 


Incomplete Returns by De- 
partment of Justice Re- 
veal That Petit Larceny 
Leads in Prévalence 


Showing an increase in seven classes 
of criminal offenses “known to the police” 
during the month of August, the first 
monthly report of «crime statistics has just 
been issatby the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice, it hav- 
ing undertaken the collection of this data 
on Sept. 1. , 

Partial Returns 

The crime statisties have been collected 
in a bulletin issued wnder the direction of 
the Director, J. Edgar Hoover. A simi- 


lar bulletin will be _issued each month, | 


Mr. Hoover has announced. Cemplete re- 
turns from all cities are not shown in the 
August report, which includes only par- 


tial returns for Chicago and none for 
New York City. 


During August, the repot shows, there 
was an increase over July in all offenses 
except rape, large increases being re- 
corded for murder, manslaughter and rob- 
bery. A comparison with the figures col- 
lected for July by the International Asso- 
eiation of Chiefs of Police, from whom 
the work was taken over, is said to indi- 
cate a gain of slightly less than 10 per 
cent for all offenses. 

Prevalence Shown 


For August petit larceny accounted 
for 34.6 per cent of all the crimes, auto- 
mobile thefts for 25 per cent, burglary 
for 19.9 per cent, grand larceny for 9.1 
per cent, robbery for 5.3 per cent. aggera- 
vated assault:for 4.6 per cent, murder 
and non-negligent manslaughter for 0.6 
per cent, rape for 0.5 per cent, and man- 
slaughter by negligence for 0.4 per cent. 


Maine Avato Owners 
Aid Safety Campaign 


Great Majority of Cars Submit- 
ted to Voluntary Examinations 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Sept. 27. 


The final report on the “save-a-life” 
automobile inspection campaign con- 
ducted in this State from Aug. 1 to Sept. 
15, just issued from the office of Secre- 
tary of State Edgar C. Smith, shows 
that 119,048 cars were inspected. for 
mechanical defects. 

This number is deemed to show a re- 
markable respomse since the inspection 
was purely volumtary on the part of car 
owners, The Maine motor vehicle law 
does not require inspection. - 

Approximately 173,000 motor vehicles 
of all descriptioms -have been registered 
in Maine this year, and the high per- 
centage of them which qualified to re- 
ceive the little yellow inspection sticker 
demonstrates, according to Secretary 


Smith, the desire of motorists to coop- 
erate in taking reasonable safety meas- 


The reports from which the final tabu- 
lation was made were turned in by 3,701 
inspection stations, another evidence, it 
was pointed out, of the interest taken by 
garage keepers im the safety campaign. 

By far the greatest defect found was 
improper adjustm of lights, the re- 
port showing that lights were adjusted 
on 88,198 cars; brake adjustment was 
the next most frequent fault, this being 
necessary on 40,533 cars, Other defects 
remedied included relining of brakes, re- 
placement of horns and lights, adjust- 


ment of horns, adjustment and replace- | 
| ment of steering gear, adjustment and 


replacement of mirrors, adjustment and 
installation of windshield wipers, ~ and 
correction of licemse tags due to errors 
in application. therefor. 


To Depress Market 


Mr. Belitzky Describes Purpose | 
Of His Organization and| 
Says It Acted Upon Orders | 
Of Hamburg Client 


New York, N. Y., Sept.27.—Short sales 
of 7,765,000 bushels of wheat were | 
placed on Sept. 9 in the Chicago wheat 
market on an order from a client named 
Chlegborg in Hamburg, and were placed 
with \the intention to fix the price for 
futures, according to testimony on Sept. 
27 by S. Y. Belitzky; vice president and 
treasurer of the All-Russian Textile 
Syndicate, Ine., before the House com- 
mittee investigating communistic activi- 





ties in the United States. 

Mr. Belitzky appeared on the second 
of the two days scheduled for New York 
hearings by the committee, which is 
headed by Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y. 

Decision to imvestigate Russian short- 
selling activities in Chicago, charged by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, to be‘an attempt by the Russian 
| government to depress American wheat 








prices, was announced on Sept. 20 by Mr. 
Fish. 
+ Object of Transaction 

Mr. Belitzky stated that the transac- 
|tion was not made to depress the price 
of the American market in wheat fu- 
tures, and that while the market im fu- 
tures was declining at the time of sales 
in question, it had been declining for a 
year before amd continued to decline 
| thereafter. : 

It was pointed out that at the present 
time the profit shown by the sales is 
around 7 poi , the market having 
dropped that ok since the order was 
consummated. ~-<- > - ? , % 

The fuictions of the All-RussYan syn- 
dicate, as described in a statement to 
the Committee, were to purchase cotton 
and textile machinery. The powers of 
the organizatiom were said to be broad 
enough to permit it to purchase other 
commodities. 
| Since its origin in 1923 the syndicate | 
has purchased over ’$250,000,000 worth of 
cotton in the United States, the organi- 
zation’s capital is $2,000,000, and all the 
stock is owned in trust by the president, 
who is in Russia, it was stated. 

“The All-Russian Syndicate has pur- 
chased $262,000,000 of cotton, $5,000,000 
worth of sugar, $2,500,000 worth of ma- 
chinery, and has sold wheat futures to 
the value of less than $7,000,000,” Mr. 
Belitzky’s statement explained. “In 
this record surely there is not the slight- 
est indication of a desire or an intent to 
manipulate the commodity markets, or 
to injure the American farmer; im fact, 
these figures are clearly sufficiemt to 
show that the activities of the syndicate 
have been most beneficial to American 
trade ay, in particular, to the Ameri- 
can farmer.” 

Witness Soviet Citizen 


The testimony revealed that there was 
no possibility of delivering the wheat 
involved in the short sales but that in 
event of a loss in the European market 
this would be offset by the covering of | 
the Chicago deal. | 

Mr. Belitzky said he was a Soviet 
citizen and had bee. hee for four years, | 
having an extension of his time made} 
every six months. He said he was not 
acommunist. He explained that through 
| telephone calls from the client in Ham- | 
| burg he placed his order with various 
}houses for the short sales, involving 
three days transactions. | 

The firms to which: he gave the orders, | 
|he said, were J. S. Bache Company, A. | 


| E. Norden amd Company, and Wachs-| 
' | 
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' ment expects to begin distribution of 


the various “‘mail early” posters, with 
the hope that the public will take the 
suggestion and aid the Department in 
handling the expected large volume of 


| mail by mailing it in plenty of time 


[Continued on Page's, Colum 1.] 


Charges of Perjury 
Planned in Nebraska 
Campaign Inquiry 


Filing to Be Made at : Once 
‘Against Two Witnesses, 
Chairman of Senate Com. 
mittee’ Announces 


Charges of perjury will be filed im- 
mediately against Victor Seymour, at- 
torney.of Lamecoln, Nebr, and George 


| W. Norris, Broken Bow, Nebr., grocer, 


for alleged false testimony given by 
them under . oath beforé the Senate 
Committee om Campaign Expenditures, 
by United States District Attorney 
Sandall, of Omaha, Nebr., Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, Chairman of 
Committee, announced orally 
Sept; 27. 
“At pearimgs held in Lincolm, Nebr., 
during July, Mr. Seymour testified be- 
fore the Committee that he was not 
in, ge Practice. as an attormey, but 
was ing--some. «aster trust 
companies im the. loans, bonds and real 
estate busimess,” Senator Nye sald, 
“Questioned’ at that time with refer- 
ence to his connection with political ac- 
tivities, he testified that he had had no 
contact whatsoever with the pending 
Nebraska senatorial campaigm,’’ the 
Senator declared. 
Nature of Testimony 
“He said that he had not been called 
into conference with relation to the 
campaign, that he had not heard that 
there was amy money available for use 
in the senatorial campaign, that he had 
ngt ‘spent a@ penny’ in connection with 
the campaigm, that he had not’ ‘conttib- 
uted a penny’ to any candidate, that he 
had never heard of George W. Norris, 
of Broken Bow, until he saw notice of 
his filing for the Senate race in the 
newspapers, and that there had been no 
money at his disposal for use in the 
campaign. Asked at the conclusion of 
his testimony if he wished to make a 
statement, he replied that he did not, 
and that he ‘knew nothing about it,’” 
the North Dakota Senator explained 


further. 


Testimony subsequently offered by 


Ester Marie Alton, secretary to Mor. Sey- 
mour, and by A, Paul Johnson, attorney 
of Broken Bow, who prepared “*the sec- 
ond” George W. Norris’ filing papers-for 
him, disclosed that Mr. oy neane had 
handled sewen checks of $1, each 
drawn on three eastern banks, that a 
$500 bond had been delivered by Mr. 
Johnson to Mr. Norris from Mr. Sey- 
mour, and that $50 in cash had been 
given to Mr. Norris by Mr. Seymour 
and delivered. by Mr. Johnson to pay the 
Norris filing fee, Senator Nye said. 
These checks were received by Mr. 
Seymour om the first day of each of the 
first seven months of the year, though 
no evidence has yet been disclosed to 
show to What purpose th momey was 
spent, the Senator continued. The checks 
et . 
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Preliminary Aviation Course 


} 


Adopted in California Schools 


High School Pupils to Receive Instructions Making ‘Them 


PRELIMINAR& course in avia- 
f tion, informational in character 
|. and designed te prepare for advanced 
| training, has been introduced im the 
| public high schools of California, the 
United States Office of Education, De- | 
| partment of the Interior, announced in 
a statement made public Sept. 27. 
| Although actual flying will mot be 
| taught in the high schools and junior 


colleges, instruction will focus upon 

the development of familidrity with 
| aeronautics, including ability to apply | 
| concept: of distance, time, and direc- 
| tion; ability to read and interpret 
weather maps, charts, and other re- 
lated informational matter; to draw 
relief maps, route a trip and calculate 
the costs, learn to appreciate the value 
of radio, amd acquire general knowl- 
edge of the science. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

A general informational course in 
aviation has been adopted recently by 
the State of California, to be given in 
public high sehools of the State, un- 
der the social science group. Decision 


| Familiar With Fundamentals of Aeronautics, But No 
Actual Flyimg Will Be Attempted 


followed a year’s study of the subject. 
Movement for the study was inmaugu- 
rated durimg the term of office as su- 
perintendenmt of public in’truction of 
William John Cooper, now the United 
States Commissioner of Education, in 
cooperation with the Califormta State 
Chamber of Commerce. The idea was 
enthusiastically adopted by Vierling 
Kersey, present superintendent of pub- 
lic instruetien, and the course planned 
in cooperati with the State Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautical Education. 

Before planning and inaugurating 
the epurse certain definite policies 
were determined upon: (1) That no fly- 
ing should’ be taught in high schools 
and junior colleges; ‘2) that aeronau- 
tical educatior should not be given 
in grades lower than the elevemth; and 
(3) that two courses should be planned 
—a general informational course and 
a vocational course. 

Among other special objectives are 
the following: (1) An appreciation of 
the necessity of phys';al well-being, 


[Contineeed on Page 4, Coleemn 2:] 
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Held to Be Improved 


Mr. Woodcock Asserts Agents 
Are Now Getting Coopera- 
tion From Pennsylvania and — 
New Jersey 


The Director of Prohibition, Amos 
W. W. Woodcock, after nearly three 
months as head of the enforcement — 
corps, continues firm in his “basi¢ 
view that the Prohibition Amend-. 
ment can be enforced against com-' 


{ 





mefcial violators,” he asserted orally: 
Sept. 27. 

At the same time Mr. Woodcock 
declared there was no concern in 
his organization about home manu- 
facturing of wines and he offered the 
“guess” in this connection that Fed. 
eral statutes penalizing transporta- 
tion would not apply in the cases of 
transporting bona fide home-made 
wines or beer. He reiterated that) 
the Federal Government must be 
concerned with the wholesale or, 
commercial type of violation and he 
did not regard the home manufae-. 
turer as falling within this category, 

Improvement in Personnel ~ 

The Director had just returned from 

an inspection trip through Pennsylvania,’ 


" 





New Jersey and Delaware. He ex. 
ressed satisfaction at the improvement 
e noted among the personnel of the 
enforcement corps, adding: f 





“Tam not prepared to say whether we 
have made progress in enforcement of — 
the law yet. I do know, however, that 
there has been an improvement ‘in he | 
ope and that’ was one. objecti ective for) 
which Wwe “were sttiving.”’ ~ 3 

Concernimg the broad policy of en. 
forcement and his own views in relation 
to that p®@fiecy, Mr. Woodcock ‘took the. 
position that Federal machinery néces- 
sarily desired to operate with the aid 
of public sentiment, yet he was compelled 
to ahead whether or not he had that 
help. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Woodcock, “we 
desire public opinion with us. That 
makes our work easier always. But 
nevertheless we must go ahead without 
it if it is mot with us. Unquestionably, 
when we have public sentiment with us, 
we make more headway. 

Investigation Not Policing 

“I have been making these visits fo © 
the district offices in order to find out 
their projems and to help them in any 
way I cam. The personnel must be con. 
vinced that they are not police officers, 
Their work is that of investigation, My 
idea is that there can be no change in 
that theory; the work of the Federal 
Government must be on the basis of. ine 
vestigatiom rather than policing. It 
would be ridiculous to assume that we 
can police the country with one agent to 
about 65,000 inhabitants.” 

Mr. Woodcock said he could not know 
personally whether there was less liquor. 
being consumed in the areas“he had vig. 


[Continezed on Page 3, Column 6,} 


Petition for Teachi 
Of Bible Is Returned 


State Board Asserts It Cannel 
Act in Matter 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Sept. 27. 

The State Board of Education has de- 
cided that it is without autnority to 
upon @ petition filed on behalf of a Se. 
attle family asking that the reading and 
teaching of the Bible in the public schools 
of the State be made compulsory. : 
The Board passed a resolution as fol 
ows: 

“Be it resolved that the State 
has no jurisdiction of ‘authority to 
a decision of any kind upon the petition 
because it is a constitutional ques 
and that it be referred back to the peti- 
tioners.” 

After the meeting of the board its 
president, Dr. N. W. Showalter, who is 
also State Superintendent of Public Ins 
struction, stated orally that he had ‘no 
doubt that the movement to gllow the 
Bible to be used in the schools, would 
eventually be taken to the. Suprem 
| Court. : ’ 
The petition was filed on Sept. 9 by. 





Samuel D._ Wingate, Seattle attorney, 
lor behalf of George I. Clithero of Seat 
\tle, his wife and their eight ch 

all of whom are pupils in the publi¢ 
schools. ‘The Board was asked to require 
|that the Bible be read at least once e 
|school day in every public school in 
State and that instruction be given iy 
|the Bible on at least two school 

jeach school week. 

The State Supreme Court has held 
under article 1, section 11, which 
'that- no public money shall be a@ 
|priated for or applied to any 
worship * exercise or instruction, the 
|ducting of religious exercises in the 
‘lie schools is unlawful. The A 
|Ganeral’s Office recently held, in r 
|to a request for a ruling receiy 
Dr. Showalter, that the use of ‘t 
|as a reference book would. be . 
to this article of the State cor 
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| Ureed to Relieve 


Benefits Others, Secre 


Association 





Vandergrift, Pa, Sept. 27.—The best 
cure for unemployment. is in practical 
construction work, and “‘the way to put 

e to work is to create jobs for them 


pN 


1 
om,” said the Secretary of Labor,|' 


James J. Davis, in an address here on 


Sept. 27 before the Kiskiminetas and| 


Conemaugh Rivers Association. 


Every effort put forth in one com-; 


munity benefits other communities, said 
Mr. Davis, commending the organization 
for its plans looking toward waterway 
improvement and a greater industrial 
field. 

Mr. Davis’ Address 

Mr. Davis’ address follows in full text: 

This meeting has a significance that I 
sugapose every one of : 
You call this a booster meeting, and you 
have come together to boost at a time 
when too many in the country are com- 
plaining of slack times gnd are afraid 
to start anything. The real spirit of 
Pennsylvania is shown right here. Noth- 
ing could be more typical of our great, 
forward-looking and moving State and 
its energetic people tham this determina- 
tion you show here, to go on regardless 
of the state of the times. The people 
of Pennsylvania go ahead planning ex- 
pansions in the very thick of conditions 
that too many are apt to take as an 
excuse for discouragement. 

It is significant, too, that you have 
gathered not to discusss* expansion in 
the abstract. You are mot after any 
vague theory here. Your eyes are on 
immediate and practical plans for indus- 
trial expansion, with the means to‘that 


2320) 


filding Work [ 


Davis Tells. Pennsylvania 


you appreciate.| 
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Navy, is the shbeediest big ship afloa 


Short Sales of Wheat 
In Chicago Market 








Treasurer of Russian Textile 
Syndicate Tells House In- 
quiry Intention Was to Fix 
Price for Futures 


[Continued frome Page 1.) 
man & Wassall. He stated that this was 
the first wheat transaction of which he 
had knowledge the firm had ever put 
through. 

The following estions, asked by 
various members of e Committee are 


of more than 34 knots is well above the rating pos- 
sessed by the strearm-lined Gerfan transatlantic liner . 


‘Soviet Agent Defends Speediest Large Vessel Afloat 


given with Mr, Belitzky’s answers: 


end in view. This end of our State is, 


blessed with many useful waterways, and 
your attention and determination are 
centered on making them still more 
useful. 

That is another typical Pennsylvania 


““How did you decide to go into the 
grain business for short sales?” A. 
““When our client, Chlegborg, in Ham- 
burg, called me on the telephone and 
told me to sell for their account 210,- 
000 metric tons of wheat, which is 


attitude. We are not only an energetic 
people, we are a practical. people. We 
see a desired end, and at once get to 
work to find the shortest and best way | 
to that end. We put out energies to| 
work, not to dreaming. And we give 
them a wise business direction, 


Improved waterways mean more busi- 
ness for al! other activities in the State. 
You may not have realized it here, but 
every effort you put forth for the im- 


equivalent to 7,765,000 bushels. He 
considered it a good idea to protect 
Russian wheat on futures by selling 
ahead of time.” 

Q. “Is the Soviet government a grain 
| monopoly?” A. “The industry's prop- 
erties belong to the state.” 

Q. “This is the first time your or- 
ganization dealt'in grain?” A. “Yes.” 
|” Q. “How did it happen when the 
IM-| market was,low that you decided to 
provement of your Own community,| sei] wheat short? You did not do it in 
benefits every other locality in the! past years?” A. “Before the World 
State. We all prosper as one region! War Russia was the bigger exporter of 
prospers, for the progress of any com-| wheat and because of the large crop 
munity spreads and invigorates the en-| expected this year it was probably now 
tire State. New enterwprises launched | geeided to be a good idea to get an 
here will mean more business profits,| insured price.” ¢ 
more employment, more wages pnid.: “ e exports of 
With the standard of living raised here, | wate ya! yt out th ’ 
will come larger consumption and} A as 
greater purchases at your retail stores. | ° 

Benefits Are General 


Your merchants will benefit, and their | 
increased orders at the factories will) 
mean more employmemt for the workers; 





“T shall try.” 
Supervision of ‘Corporation 
Q. “Your corporation comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Commissarit of Com- 


merce in Russia?” e 
A. “It is an independent organization 


The “Lexington,”} aircraft carrier of the United States “Bremen,” according to recor 


t. Its rated speed Department of th 


~ 


Is American 


lu 


| Has Proved She Is S 





—_— 


Carrying on its flight deck scores of 
fighting airplanes) amd possessing the 
speed of a greyhound, tile “Lexing- 
ton,” aircraft carrier of the United 
States Navy, isthe speediest big ship 
afloat. 


A colossus of shipping, the aircraft 
carrier displaces 33,000 tons and is 
longer than the Woolworth Building is 
high, having an over-all length of 888 
feet. The rated speed is over 34 knots, 
and she excells in speed the best of the 
transoceanic passenger liners. 

Records of the epartment of the 
Navy, made available Sept. 26, show} 
that the “Lexington’”’ holds the world 
record for big ships. Her twin sister 
craft, the “Saratoga,” although of iden- 
tical design, has mever equaled the 
**Lexington’s” top speed. 

The “Bremen,” stream-lined German 
transatlantic liner, has a record speed 
for crossing the Atlantic of about 28} 
knots, according to the Department..! 
The “Lexington,” during her trials from | 
June 9 to June 12, 1928, from San’) 
Pedro, Calif, to Honolulu, in three suc- | 
cessive days broke the 24-hour steam- | 

| 





; Img records three times, averaging 30.7 
nautical miles per hour. | 


Three-day Steaming 
Record Established 


| 
| On that trip the “Lexington” devel- | 
29,000 more | 


; oped 209,000 horsepower, 
| than estimated. She established a 
record for miles steamed in three con- | 
secutive days and set a new record of | 
74 hours and 34 minutes for the pas- | 
Sage, 2,228 nautical miles. For the first | 


Chatge of Perjury | 





vepartment of the Navy. 

ds made available by the 
e Navy. The “Lexington” displaces 
33,000 tons and ‘has an over-all length of 888 feet. 


Aircraft Carrier 


. 5. S. ‘Lexington,’ Originally Designed as Battle Cruiser, 


wifter Than Fastest 


Of Ocean Liners 


day the ship averaged 29.2 knots, for 
the first 48 hours the average was 
raised to 30 knots, and the third day 
brought the voyage average to 30.7 
knots. 

The dimensions of the “Lexington, 
and her sister ship, 
are: «+ 

Length over all, 888 feet; breadth, 106 


” 


+ feet; mean draft, 24 feet 1% inches; | 
| standard displacement, 33,000 tons; fly- 


ing deck, length, 900 feet. 
The following additional information 





the “Saratoga,” | 





' eredit is large and amply sufficient to 
| meet the needs of business at reasonable 
‘yates, according to a summary of busi- 
/ness conditions issued Sept. 28 by the 
‘chairman of the National BuSiness Sur- 
| vey Conference, Julius H. Barnes, The 


. | conference was organized at the sug- 


| guestion of President Hoover, 

The supply of long-term credit, is also 
keeping up well, the statement reveals. 
Capital issues for the first eight months 
of this year were within 1.9 per cent of 
corresponding flotations in the first eight 
months of 1929, if refunding issues and 
issues of investment trusts and the like 

' are eliminated from the figures. A fea- 
ture of the long-term credit market, Mr. 
Barnes states, is the amount of new 
capital obtained by railroads and publi¢ 

| utilities. 
| The statement covers reports received 
| directly from-a variety of lines of busi- 
ness. For the period ended with Sept. 
| 19, construction of public works and util- 
| ities exceeded the volume in the same 
| part of last year by $147,000,000. Both! 
residential building and nonresidential 
building of other classes were less, how- 
ever. 

Capital expenditures of Class I rail-| 
roads during the first six months of 1930 
for equipment, roadway, and structures 
were 33 per cent larger than in the first 
six months of 1929, the statement shows. 
; Reports to the middle of September 
in the iron and steel industries indicate 
tendencies toward increased activities, 
the Survey statement indicates. More- 
over, in the textile industry generally 
there are reports of sounder conditions. 

The staterhent issued by Mr. Barnes 
follows in full text: 


This statement 





| 


i 
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| summarizes reports | 


nancial transactions recorded in debits 


jthroug: their national organi 


\ 
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Aurnorizen Statements ONLY Are Presented HERret. Bein — 
PusLisHeD Without CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States Daily” 








Available Short-term Credit Found 
Tobe Ample for Needs of Business 


Chairman of National Business Survey Conference Announces That 
Capita] Issues Have Almost E 
+ Which Were Floated Last Year 





' » 
| “The volume of available short-term+proved conditions. There are communi-* by $341,000,000, 


ties with a surplus of funds, little de- 
mand for loans and normal withdrawals. 
In other sections there are some with- 
drawals, slow dpllections, and reports of 
some foreclosurés. Generally, reports 
suggest a conservative attitude on the 
part of associations with respect to new 
mmitments and a desire to care for 
all legitimate demands for the higher 
types of loans. 
ank Debits: 

Bank debits to individual accounts, of 
course, in 1930 have been belov those 
‘for 1929. If debits in New York City 
are omitted from the ¢aleulation, by rea- 
son of fluctuations in the amounts of fi- 


there, debits throughout the country de- 
clined 9 per cent in August from the fig- 
ure for July. Such debits outsid: of 
New York City in August this year were 
24 per cent below the figure for August, 
1929, and 13 per cent below the figure 
for August, 1928. For the week end- 
ing Sept. 17, debits incldding New York 
City increased 16 per cent over the pre- 
ceding week. 

Installment Financing: 

The finance companies 


reporting 
tions state | 
that, while the volume of installment fi- ' 
nancing is less than it was last year, 
installment ‘financing has well withstood 
the business depression. It is again 
reported that there has been no mate- 
rial increase in delinquencies and re- 
possessions. 

Credits and collections (retail): 

Reports of the National Retail Credit 
Association for stores in 11 large and 
widely separated’ cities indicate there 
were’ decreased credit sales and collec- 
tions during July and August. In Sep- 
tember increases have been reported in 





r 


qualed Total of Those 


- 


and residential building 
was less by $698,000,000. Total building 
contracts for all classes this ar 
through Sept. 19 were $3,574,000,000, to 
be compared with $4,467,000,000 in the 
corresponding part of 1929 and $5,126,- 
000,000 in this. part of 1928. The great- 
est decrease has been in residential build- 
ing; in this form of construction there 
have been indications of a moderate re- 
vival, within the last few weeks, partic- 
ularly in construction of detached one and 
two-family houses. 

August permits for additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs in 297 cities showed a 
decrease in value of approximately 24 
per cent of the value in July. The value 
in July was 5 per cent over the value in 
June. 

Awards for concrete paving in August 
totaled 10,657,000 square yards, as com- 
pared with 11,968,000 in August, 1929. 
During the first eight ‘months -of this 
year such awards have exceeded the vol- 
ume in tH€“corresponding part of 1929 
by 7.2 per cent. At the beginning of 
September, contracts awaiting award to- 
taled 11,309,000 square yards, or 19 per 
cent more than the corresponding figure 
on Sept. 1, 1929. 

During August the cement industry 
operated at 81 per cent of capacity, in- 
cluding two new plants and extensions 
and improvements at old plafts this 
year. As usual, August production and 
shipments of cement reached the high 
point of the year.’ August shipments 
of sand, gravel and crushed stone were 
approximately 10“per cent’ below such 
shipments in August ‘of last year, -but 
were slightly in excess of July, 1930. 

In structural steel, business has been 
reported as fairly brisk in New Yow 





f 
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| and vicinity, and in the Middle West ap- 


was made available by the Department: : which have been received directly from 
Armament: Eight 8-inch 55-caliber; 12) the different fields of business enterprise 
5-inch 25-caliber antiaircraft guns; 4 | largely through national trade agsocia- 
6-pounder saluting guns. tions. The purpose of the summary is 
Built by the Fore River Shipbuilding | to make available to all business men 


some important centers. 
Small loan companies: 


Companies making small loans report 
a considerable increase in demand for 


Co., Quincy, Mass. * 
Electrié propulsion, control and aux- 


| iliary machinery built by the General} industries these reports indicate condi- 


Electric Company. 
Designed horsepower, 180,000. 


Originally Designed 
To Be Battle Cruiser 


The “Lexington” was one of the six 
battle cruisers included in the three-year 
building program authorized Aug. 29, 
1916. The original contract for her hull 


and machinery was signed Apr. 26, 1917, | 


but work on the “Lexington” was not 
eommenced until 1920. 
plans for her construction were modified 
after the war to incorporate in them 
changes which experiences during the 
war showed were needed in capital ship 
construction. 


The “Lexington’s” keel was laid ton. | 


_ [Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 


Argentina Gets Proposal 


The original | 


supplying the commodities hors bought 
and consumed. So the work you plan 
to launch here will stimulate business 
here, and pass that stimulation along 
to others. , 

This section of the Keystone State has 
always realized the importance of water- | 
ways and water power as an aid to in- 
dustrial expansion. The western half of ! 
the State is watered by some of the| 
most useful streams im this part of the 
United States. They have contributed 
much to the wonderful industrial devel- 
opment that has made Pennsylvania one 


For Grain Elevator Claim 


_In Inquiry Planned| 


supervised by the Supreme Council of 


|the salient facts appearing in the de- 
| tailed reports. In some highly organized 


| tions as of the middle or first weeks of 
September. In other cases exact in- 
formation extends only through August, 
and business men should allow for this 
in such cases. 


Short-term Credit: 


The decrease in. money rates has con- 
tinued during the Summer months and 
into September. Short-term funds are 
now available in the open market at 
lower rates than .have prevailed in sev- 
eral years. The rates charged customers 
by leading banks throughout the coun- 
try have ‘also continued their gradual 
decline, and now are lower than at any 
time since 1927. 

Borrowings by member banks’ from 
‘the Federal reserve banks, now almost 
| negligitle, are at the jowest point in the 
post-war period, and are confined almost 
to country member banks. The volume 
of available short-term credit is accord- 
ingly large and amply sufficient,to meet 
the, needs of businéss at reasonable 
rates. 


' 
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|eight months of this 


‘ 
1 


National Economy.” : 

Q. “That is under the Commissariat 
ox Commerce?” pe 
A. “The Supreme Council has nothing 
to do with that.” 

Q. “Do you get Your orders ultimately 
from the American section of the Com- 
missariat in Russia. ”” 


i have been away from Russia for four 
years.” 
Q. “Doesn't all your business come wn- 





of the workshops of the world. And with | 
characteristic foresight sou have organ- | 
ized to plana still greater industrial field | 
and a still greater future. 

The whole of Penmsylvania js now | 
waked up to new possibilities. We | 
thought we had utilized our vast natural | 
resources to the uttermost. 
discovering that we have barely begun 
to capitalize what we have. Plans are 
on foot to make Philadelphia a greatér 
port, more accessible to ocean traffic. 
The Delaware is to be developed for a 
more extensive water supply. The port 
project may take years to develop, but 
in so doing it will mean new construc- 
tion, new ‘ivertues of employment, new 
demand for building materials, with 


more business for the industries supply- : 


ing those materials. 

You are more directly interested in the 
projects immediately at hand. Knowing 
the business ability of your leaders, and 
the spirit of enterprise that animates 
the people of this section, I am prepared 
to see solid benefits result from your 
endeavors. It is the best of all times 
for launching such plans. All this ricn 
and resourceful country needs to be get 
going at normal speed is this starting 
of things—these openings of new enter- 
prises, new undertakings. Our peopie 


need to be fully reem ployed.’ We com- | 


ment a great deal on the unemployment 
problem, but the best cure for unem- 
ployment is right here, in practical con- 
struction works. The way: to put peopie 
into jobs is to create jobs for them to 
fill, or revive the old ones. That is just 
what results from these efforts, 

The spirit you show here is just what 
the country needs at this time. I am 
proud that Pennsylvania is leading the 


Now we are | 


der the commissariat . ”” 

A. “I don't think so.” 

Q. “From whom do you receive all 
your orders?” ; 

A. “The Textile Symdicate in Moscow.” 

Q. “Who controls that?” 

A. “The Supreme Council.” 

. “Did you receive cotton orders from 
| the textile syndicate ? ”” 
i a es ; 

Q. “When you came to engage in grain 
| you received your orders from the Rus- 
| sian agency that controls the grain 
i trade?” 

! A. “Yo” 

Syndicate Belongs to State 

| Q. “The Soviet government owns the 
| All-Russian Textile Syndicate?” 

A. “It belongs to the State.” 

Q. “Why didn’t you sell the wheat 
ort in Liverpool ?”” 

A. “I don’t know, only that Chicago i 
| the best place.” 

Q. “Have you made any other skort 
les since these.” 

A. “No.” 

Q. “Your profit om the short sales, if 
any, goes to Russia and is not used in 
American industry ? ”” 

A. “To the syndicate in Russia.” 

Mr. Belitzsky emphasized that the 
| short sales transactions were to be con- 
sidered as a precautionary measure to 
Protect the price of wheat on futures 
and was not done in any way to depress 
the price in the United States, 

In his prepared statement he revealed 
that on Sept. 9,10 amd 11, when the sales 
were made, the wheat industry had been 
| looking forward to a crop report by the 
Department of Agriculture, which was 
published on Sept. 10, and was expected 
to be bearish with the market reflectine 
accordingly. He said that the bearish 


ish = 
s 


‘sa 


A. “I don't know of any such section. : 


way in this needed plucking up of courage ! 
and spirit. It is that courage which is 
going to set us going again. I congratu- | 

te you on your enterprise, and on the} 
splendid moral effect it is bound to have | 
all over the State. 


- Panama Canal Traffic 
eclines in August 


feeling of the market was intensified by 
the figures published on Sept, § by a 
London authority. Mr. Beerbchm, in 
which he held that the world’s crop for 
1930 would be 268,000,000 bushels over 
| that of 1929. 
Bache Firm ’s Part Told 
Harold L, Bache, 








Transits Decrease 14. Per Cent | O00 bushels in one day. 


Compared With Last Year | Chicago. 








August was less thar: in the preceding; BO and 11. 
month, and showed a large decrease as 
tompared with August of last year, the 
Canal administration stated on Sept. 27. 
The statement follows in fui! text: 
The 465 transits im August this year 
are ‘ewer by 76,.0r 14.0 per cent, than 
the 541 transits in the corresponding 
Month a year ago, while the net ton- 
mage, Panama Canal measurement, ag- 
gating 2,345,573 toms, is less by 213,- 
66 tons, or 8.3 per cent, than the total 
2.558,739 tons in August, 1929. T+ 
















his firm’s members, 






ered. 
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kets because of these sales 
A. L. Wachsman, of Wachsman 







st, 1930, shows # decline of 532.261; a member of the 
toms. or 19.9 per cent, from the total of 
2,880,730 tons passing through the Canal 
August, 1929. : 





sale transactions. He said th 








e 
“ 


member of\J. S. 
Bache and Company, stated that his firm 
was a member of the clearing house 
| but he did not know of any report neces- 
sary by law on short sales of over 500,- 
He explained 
that his sale was probably nandled in 


| Mr. Bache said his firm’s part of the 
Traffic through the Panama Canal in! sales were 2,300,000 bushels, on Sept. 
Questioned 4s to whether 
the matter of short selling of wheat im 
the American market for the Russian 
account was taken up at a meting of 
it was stated that 
the matter was discussed and consid- 


The intention of selling was not to 
dlepress the market here, he said he be- 
| lieved, and that there could be no pos- | 
sible effect on the price of world 'mar- 


therefore not compelled to report short 
this 
was done only when requested’‘by a 





| Filings to Be Made at Once, in| 
Nebraska Case | 
[Continued from Page 1.) es 





are being traced, to determine on whom 
they were drawn, he said. | 


“There are at least two other George | 
W.. Norris in Nebraska,” Senator Nye 
said, “who are said to have indicated in | 
casual conversation that they were ap- | 
proached with regard to entering their | 
mames in the senatorial racey but when 
questioned by the Committee, they shut | 
up like clanis.” } 

Mr. Seymour has expressed “surprise” | 
at the testimony before the Committee, | 
but has made no attempt to deny it, said | 
the Senator. It is mot the intention of | 
the Committee to give Mr. Seymour fur- 
ther hearings, he added. & 

The Committee probably will not go 
West again until after the November | 
general elections, the chairman stated. | 
Hearings will be held in Tennessee and | 
North Carolina beginning Oct. 14, though | 
it has not yet beem determined which 
State will be visited first. Charges of 
excessive expenditures in North Caro- 
lina of money from outside sources have 
been made to the Committee, he said. 

‘ Investigators will’ be sent into West 
Virginia soon, he said. Senator Nye 
said that he intends to make a personal 
trip of investigation into Massachusetts 
during the next few days. 


| 





| President Hoover Accepts 
Mr. Tuttle’s Resignation 
as United States Attorney in the south- 
ern district of New ‘York, has been ac- 
|cepted by President Hoover, it was 


The resignation of Charles H. Tuttle 





| stated orally at the White House 
| Sept. 27. 
Washington department. He said his 


firm handled 3,110,000 bushels of the 
short sales and had_the orders executed 
through various Chicago sources. 

First Sales of S¥ndicate 


This was the first grain transaction for 
the All-Russia Syndicate in short sales. 
he continued, and the orders covered 
three days. When asked what could be 
the reason behind the sales he said that 
probably it was fags cash to pay manu- 
facturers and others in the United States. 
He declared that short selling of this 
kind was “hothing more than fixing a 
price for futures.”” The transactions were 
purely in the mature of hedges, 
claimed, 

Mr. Wachsman said that if the object 
was to depress priges the sales would 
have been made “at the market.” These 
particular orders, he said, were “limit 
orders,” ayd they did not change the ex- 
isting prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

When asked if he knew the amount 
of wheat exported by Russia this year, 
Mr. Wachsman said he believed it was 
20,000,000 bushels and that the total 
| would be about 48,000,000, 
| Adolph E, Norden, partner in the firm 
‘of A, Norden & Co., said his firm han- 
! dled 2,355.000 bushels of the short sales. 


& | He said his business was particularly 
o tontage of 2,148,469 tons for) Wassall, testified that his firm was not} in cotton. His firm was not a member 
clearing house and | of the clearing house, it was stated, and 


erefore not subject unless requested to 
making a report of short sale trans- 
ctions. 


A ~ 
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A proposal for the construction of a | 


chain of grain élévators in Argentina 
at a cost estimated at nearly $40,000,- 


000 has beer presented to the Argentine | 


government, according to advices from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Charles 
H. Ducote, at Buenos Aires, made pub- 
lic by the Transportation Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The Divi- 
sion’s announcement follows in full text: 


A proposal for construction of a chain 
of grain elevators has been presented to 
the Argentine government by the local 
firm of Henry Simon, Ltd., 25 de Mayo 
158, Buenos Aires, tke total cost of the 
construction being estimated at. more 
than 109,000,000 paper pesos (approxi- 
mately $39,240,000). Aczording to press 
notices, the financing of the project would 
be undertaken by the firm of Baring 
Brothers, of London. 





Key Station for Columbia 
System Is Approved 


_ The Federal Radio Commission has 
just approved a new location for Station 
WABC, key of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, one-half mile from Wayne, 
N. J. -At the same time the Commis- 
sion granted an extension of time foc 
| the completion of the new transmitter, 
je ee watts output, at the new loca- 

Affirmative action followed the issu- 
ance by the Public Utilities ‘Commission 
of New Jersey of a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to the station. 
Previously the State had objected to the 
ae the transmitter within its 
boundaries on the ground that it wouid 
‘blanket out reception of other stations. 


ITest Asked on Rights 
Of Prohibition Agents 








Petition for Writ of Certiorari 
Filed in Supreme Court 





The rights, duties, and responsibilities 
of Federal prohibition oftear is making 
arrests, searches and seizures, without 
warrants, of automobiles where it is un- 


| 


whether the offense is a felony or mis- 
demeanor until the case is tried, are 
asked to be determined in a petition for 
a writ of certiorari filed Sept. 26 in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


The case is docketed under the title 
of Husty et al. v. Unitéd States, No. 477. 
The further question is raised in the 
| petition as to whether an indictment 
must show a charge for misdemeanor or 
felony under the act in order not to vio- 
late the Sixth Amendment. 

The court is also urged to consider 
whether the question of what constitute 
slight or casual violations exempted by 

the Jones-Stalker Act from its penalties, 
is entirely within the discretion of the 
court, without limitation, and what con- 
stitutes an abuse of it. The court is also 
asked to consider whether or not the pen- 
alties under the law constitute cruel and 
| unrsual punishment. 
| The vetitioner. it is exnlained, was 
| charged on an ***"'-*~ent of transporta- 
, tion and possession. 
count alleged two prior convictions for 
possession. He was found guilty and 
sentenced to a term of five years and 
| fined $3,000. It is noted that both prior 
convictions for possession occurred 
fone the enactment of the so-called Jones 
aw. 





' 





certain, under the Jones-Stalker Law, | for new loans is reported to be ade- 


The possession | 


Long-term Credit: 

Total capital Issues, aside from re- 
funding issues, totaled $5,600,000,000 in 
the first eight months of 1930. This 
total was about 35 per cent less than the 
figure for the corresponding period of 
1929. Bond issues, however, exceeded 
those in the first eight months of last 
year by 60 per- cent, white new stock 
issue; were materially. less. Total cap- 
ital issues, aside from refunding issues, | 
were the smallest in August, 1930, of 
any month this year, being about one- 
fourth as large as issues in July, 

If not only refunding issues but issues 
of investment trusts and the like are 
eliminated from the figures, the capital 
issues this year in eight months were 
within 1.9 per cent of corresponding 
flotations in the first eight months of 
1929. A feature was the amount of few 
capital obtained by railroads and public 
utilities, the total for the first eight 
months of 1930 being $2,689,000,000, a 
record figure for this period for these 
enterprises and $900,000,000 over the 
amount obtained in the first eight 
months of 1929, and $1,346,000,000 in 
excess of the amount obtained in the 
corresponding part of 1928. Another 
feature is the amount obtained from | 
loans by municipalities, States, etc., the 
amount being $941,000,000 for the eight 
months, or $114.000,000 more than during 
the corresponding part of 1929; the 
total for the eight months of this year 
seems,to have been exceeded only in one 
earlier year, 1927, for a similar period. 
Still another feature was the amount ob- ! 
tained by foreign governments through 
loans here, the figure being for the first 
eight months of 1930 the sum of $411,- 
000,000, to be compared with $57,000,- 
000 in the corresponding nortion of 1929. 

During the first three weeks of Sep- 
tember, 1930, new bond issues have been 
put on the market at an average rate 
of $92,000,000 a week, this average be- 
ing comparable with the weekly average 
in September, 1929. of $87,000,000. The 
weekly average in September, 1928, was 
$92,800,000. 

Inventories of securities are reported 
by dealers to be below the average. Sav- 
ings and investment funds, which in 
large measure will go into capital /fis- 
syes. are increasing. 

The supply of firs 








f mortgage money 


quate at the present time to meet the 


small loan credit during the last quarter. | 
During the same period‘ there was a' 
slight increase in the delinquencies of 
loan payments, this increase being 
ascribed by the companies to employ- 
ment conditions. 


Life insurance: 


New life insurance purchased during 
August was less by 8.7 per cent than in 
August of 1929. Beginning with May 
such sales this year have each month 
been less than in the corresponding | 
month of 1929, but the total for the first | 
year remains 
slightly over the total for the first eight 
months of 1929, New ordinary life in- 
surance purchased durihg the first eight 
months of this year stood at $6,006,000,- 
000, as against $5,939,000,009 in the 
corresponding part of last year. New in- 
dustrial insurance during the first eight 
months of this year totaled $1,959,000,- 
000, as against $1,953,000,000 in the 
corresponding part of 1929. New group 
insurance for the-first eight months of 
1930 was $712,000,000, having been 
$758,000,000 in the first eight months of 
| last year. 
| Life insurance companies which have 
79 per cent of mortgage loans made by 
all United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies increased their mort- 
gage loans by $41,000,000 during July 
and August. At the end of August they 
had outstanding $1,526,000,000 on farm 
properties and $4,428,000,000 on other 
properties. 

Casualty insurance: 

Some falling off in volume of business 
is reported, with an increase in claims. 

Fire insurance 

The same group of fire companies re-| 
porting earlier states that premium in- 
come for August was 11.06 per cent lower 
than for August, 1929, and cancellations 








| 








ifor August of this year were approx- 


imately the Same as for August last 
year. 5 

Construction industries: 

For the period ended with Sept. 19, 
construction of public works and utilities 
exceeded the volume in the same part 
of last year by $147,000,000, nonresiden- 
tial building this year was less in volume 
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requirements of nearly all sections, with 
some localities feporting a supnly some- 
what in excess of normal. Prevailing 
rates of interest on both city and farm 
properties range from 5% to 6 per cent. 
A decreasing number of foreclosures and 
delinquencies is reported by banks and 
mortgage companies, Some sections re- 
port noticeable improvement in activity 
of city and farm real estate markets. 
and occuvaney figures, for both city and 
farm real estate, show a steady improve- 
ment. 
Savings: . 
Available reports indidate that the 
gradual upward tendency in savings de- 


posits, which has been apparent in re-| 


cent months for the country as a whole, 
still continues. 

In Aucust deposits in*savings banks 
of New York State increased $20,00,000; 


deposits in these banks rose by $103,000.- | 


000 during the first eight months of 
1939, whereas during the corresvonding 
nortion of 1929 they decreased by $75,- 
000,000. 

Building and Loan Associations: 


Owen D. YOUNG 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Epwarp W. Bok 

Miss Bette SHERWIN 
Bernarp M, BARUCH 

E, A, DEEDS 

Cuarence H. MACKAY _ 
Van S. Merte-SmMiti 
FRANK L. POLK 

Davip LAWRENCE 

Joun Hays HAMMOND 
Joun W. Davis 

W. M. RITTER 

Mrs. J. BorDEN HARRIMAN 
JosepH S, FRELJNGHUYSEN 
Mrs. LeRoy SPRINGS 

F. Truper DAVISON 

H. P. WILSON 

Victor WHITLOCK 

C. G. MARSHALL 

WILLARD SAULPRURY 
Georce F. PorTER 

Joun W, Weeks 


SAM. 
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Joun E. Rice 





Reports from building and loan asso- 
ciations in 24 States through their na- 
tional association indicate uneven but im- 
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pears to have been over last year. A 
decided improvement in September is re- 
ported, with a good volume of new or- 
ders reported as in prospect. 

A survey covering the United States 
indicated that the steel construction busi, 


‘ness to Sept. 18 has this year practical 


Kept up to the tonnage in the comparable 
part-of 1929. Returns to date for this 
survey indicate shipments of structural 
steel this year have at least been equal 
to shipments in the same part of laid 
year, and that new “orders booked hav 
been from 25 to 40 per cent below the 
bookimes of 1929. s 

Sales of roofing and structural slate 
in August were 25 per cent over sales 
in July, although still 50 per cent below 
sales in August, 1929. 


The flat glass industry reports an im- 


| provement in August ship:nents, although 


the level was still below last year, plate 
glass shipments being 36 per cent under 
August, 1929. * \ 

The common brick | industry reports 
that the seasonal improvement of August 
is continuing in September. In face 
brick production and stocks have shown 
little change during the Summer; op- 
eration was at less» than 40 per cent 
of capacity, and stocks were 12 per cent 
below the low point of 1929. 


The lime industry shows a gradual up- 
ward trend, with shipments in the first 
half of September 24 per cent @elow 
September shipments. last yem@r, ad 
against shipments in August 32 per cent 
below August last year. A September 
improvement was apparent in all three 
classes of lime, chemical, agrieultural, 
and bullding. : 

In plumbing and heating supplies the 
volume of business to date this year is 
60 per cent under the volume in the 
corresponding part of 1929 and 20 per 
cent under the volame in 1928, the busi- 
ness being affected by the decrease i 
residential construction. Inventories o 
distributors are reported as small. 

Increasing curtailment in the lumber 
industry occurred during the Summer, 
with production about 35 per cent under 
the level of 1929, but production and 
shipments in August were practically in 
balance. August sales to retail dis- 
tributors showed no change from July. 
Stocks of retail dealers and industrial 
stocks showed further decreases in July. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
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AvTHorIzep: STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLisHED WITHOUT ComMENT 


*Revocation Asked 


Of Channels for | 
| 


Radiotelegraph 


Brief Filed Asking Cancella- 
tion in Case of Universal 
Wireless Communications 
Company, Inc. 


Revocation of the allocation of/ 40 
continental short wave channels as- 
signed the Universal Wireless Com- 
munications Co., Inc., now insolvent, 
for the establishment of a nation-wide 
radiotelegraphic network, is advocated 
by Press Wireless, Inc., in a supple- 
mental brief filed with the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
made available Sept. 27. 

In a series of suggestions filed with 
the Court, Louis G. Caldwell, counsel 
of the public utility newspaper wire- 


less company, holds that the Federal; 


Radio Commission now has “amply suf- 
ficient grounds” for recapturing the 
channels. Action to that end by the 
Commission, he declares, ‘“‘would render 
available to the appellants herein the 
above mentioned 40 high frequency 
channels which are more than amply 
°ao to meet the alleged needs of 

id appellants.” 

The new suggestions are filed with 
the court for its consideration in the 
so-called ‘continental shortwave case,” 
involving appeals from the Commis- 
sion’s distribution of the continental 
short wave band for public utility point- 
to-point service, effected in December, 
. 1928, and in June, 1929. The appel- 
lants jn the case are Intercity Radio 
Telegraph Company and Wireless Tele- 
graph & Communications Co., both in- 
solvent, R. C. A. Communications, 
Inc., and the Mackay Radio Telegraph 
Co., which were denied in whole or in 
part their requests for continental fre- 
quencies. 

Revoking of Licenses 


Mr. Caldwell, in the statement, which 
is filed as supplemental to the brief filed 
by Press Wireless in the case as amicus 
curiae, contends that in the case of the 
Intercity Company, the Commission also 
has ample grounds to revoke all of its 
licenses. This company formerly main- 
tained a limited short-wave service in 





the Great Lakes area, but, according to 
Mr. Caldwell, now is insolvent. He 
maintains that it is “hopeless to expect 
that it will ever resume operation of its 
stations.” 

Certain shipping interests in the Great 


wkes area, Mr. Caldwell contends, are! 


negotiating for the facilities of the In- 
tercity Company, now partially main- 
tained by the receivers. For this and 


other reasons he suggests, that the In-! 


tercity Company no longer be considered 
as qualified for or as being a serious 





contender for any high frequency chan- 
nels. The company appealed from the 
Commission’s action denying it outright 
channels for a continental message sérv- 
ice ‘in competition with the established 
wire lines. ; 

The court is urged by Mr. Caldwell 
to set aside its stay orders in the short- 


wave, case, restraining the Commission| 


from ‘in any manner molesting the dis- 
tribution of continental frequencies dur- 
ing the pendency of the litigation. “Ex- 
treme prejudice” results, both to the in- 
terests of the United States and of 
Press Wireless, he declared, pointing out 
that during the pendency of the stay 
orders, 12 transoceanic high frequency 
channels heretofore unoccupied, have 
been “partially or wholly unavailable to 
the United States by reason of registry 
of stations on said channels of foreign 
nations.” 


Stay Orders Explained 


The stay orders prevent press wire- 
less from obtaining the 20 continental 
channels allocated it by the Commis- 
sion, and of seven of the 20 transoceanic 
‘channels allocated it for the distribution 
of news from abroad for American news- 
papers and press associations. Declar- 
ing that the demands for radio press 
service are constantly increasing, Mr. 
Caldwell says that press wirless has “im- 
mediate and imperative need of author- 
ity” to use the remaining frequencies. 

Mr. Caldwell recites the bankruptcy 
proceedings affecting both the Universal 
and Intercity Companies. The former 
company was giretaes bankrupt on Sept. 
10 in the Unitéd States District Court 
for the Western District of New York. 
he stated. The corporation, ceased op- 
eration of about a dozen stations imme- 
diately after June 18 when an involun- 
tary bankruptcy petition was filed in IIli- 
nois, and a receiver subsequently ap- 
pointed, he says. 

Universal, in December, 1928, was 
granted 40 of the continental frequencies, 
the bulk of those available, for the crea- 
tion of the first nation-wide point-to- 
point radiotelegraphic network, linking 
110 cities, The grant was under rigid 
conditions requiring the entire network 
to be in operation by 1932, with. the 

enalty of forfeiture of the channels. 

niversal procured conditional licenses 
to 26 of the 40 channels, but, because 
of subsequent stay orders, neither Press 
Wireless, nor RCA, the only other ap- 
plicants accorded frequencies in the allo- 
cation, were precluded during the pen- 
dency of the litigation. RCA was granted 
only 15 additional continental channels, 
whereas it had requested in the neigh- | 
borhood of 60 channels, while Mackay, 
along with Intercity, was denied out. 


right. 
& pre full text of the Press Wireless 
pplemental list of suggestions follows: 
With regard to the Universal Wire- 
less Communication Company, Ine.: 

1,—On June 18, 1930, an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed against 
the Universal Wireless Communication 
Company, Inc., a New York corpora- 
tion, in the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Iinois, 
Eastern Division, as cause No. 44660. 
On June 19, 1930, a petition was filed 
by the petitioning creditors for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, and the peti- 
tion was continued from time to time 
until July 31, 1930, on which date one 
Sam Howard of Chicago, Ill, was ap- 
pointed receiver of said corporation and 
took possession of all the corporation’s 
property within the jurisdiction of that 
court, 

Said receiver having obtained leave ' 
to institute ancillary proceedings, and 
such proceedings having been instituted, 
ancillary receivers were appointed in 
other places where the corporation had 

operty, including the District of Co- 
umbia, New Jersey, the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, the Southern District of: Ohio, the 

Nerthern District of Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 

the Southern District of Illinois, and 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
2.—On Aug. 7, 1930, an involuntary 

yetition in bankruptcy was filed aginst 

the "niversal Wireless Communication 


. [Continued on Page 8, Column 3.) 
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‘ight of Indian 
To Vote Sustained ' 
! 


Idaho, Attorney General Issues | 
Ruling on Election 
Status 


State of Idaho: | 
sea tie 
dians born within the Unite ates 
a fulfilling requirements made of 
“white” voters may vote in general elec- 
tions, the Idaho State constitution not- 
withstanding, the Attorney General, W. 
D. Gillis, has ruled in an opinion in re- 
sponse to a question by C. W. Leaf, Clerk 
of the District Court of the Eighth Ju- 
icial District. . 
oer. Gillis stated that a congressional 
enactment gives the Indians the right 
te vote provided they meet requirements | 
of other voters as to residence, regis- 
tration and similar details. The Idaho 
constitution states ‘that Indians must 
“sever tribal relations and adopt the 
habits of civilization.” The Attorney 
General held that ‘the national statute 
superseded the provision of the State 
constitution in this respect. 


Foreign Service Staff 
Said to Be Constant | 
Aid to World Peace 


Host of Misunderstandings 
Dealt With Instantly by 
Outposts, Mr. Kellogg 


Asserts 





“A host of little misunderstandings 
are dealt with instantly by our Foreign 
Service outposts and are thus prevented 
from developing into dangerous causes 
of disagreement,” says the former Sec- 
retary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, in an 
article prepared for publication in the 
Foreign Service Journal and made pub- 
lic by the Department of State on 

t. 27. 
as Foreign Service, with their com- 
rades in the Department of State, truly 
constitute our first line of defense,” says 
Mr. Kellogg’s article, which follows in 
full text: ; 3 

The members of the Foreign Service 
of the United States have, for many 
years, acted as American outposts of 
peace in all pars of the world. There is 
seldom anything spectacular about the 
work they are doing, and for that rea- 
son the public thinks little about them. 
The mission of these men is to promote 
the international understanding _ which 
leads to confidence and friendship and 
permits nations, however different their 
traditions and ideals may be, to deal 
intelligently with each other. These) 
men of the Foreign Service are the re- 
sponsible officers on whom our Govern- 
ment relies to carry on effectively its 
daily relations with foreign countries. 

Dealt With Instantly 

Few Americans realize the immense 
value of these officers in maintaining 
peace. We hear of those international 
disputes which, have gone so far that 
there must be recourse to conciliation or 
arbitration proceedings just as, in the 
past, we have even had to face war be- 
cause there seemed to be no other set- 
tlement. But what we do not realize, be- 
cause we never hear of them, is the host 
of little misunderstandings which are 
dealt with instantly by our Foreign 
Service outposts and are thus prevented 
from developing into dangerous causes 

disagreement. 

‘a men, ‘scattered all over the 
world, carry out the peaceful policies of 
the Government ef. the United States 
and also advise the Government as to 
conditions and trends of thought abroad, 
in order that it may formulate its pol- 
icies wisely. In their distant posts, also, 
they are constantly protecting American 
rights, helping to promote trade and 
cultural activities in a manner that will 
be effective for this country and useful 
to the coutries where they are stationed. 
There is a fine loyalty about this service, 
a spirit of ready self-sacrifice which, 
once understood, would be widely appre- 
ciated. 7 , 

The Foreign Service, with their com- 
rades in the Department of State, truly 
constitute our first line of defense in 
that on them falls the difficult duty of 
preventing misunderstandings and build- 
ing: up the good understanding which is 
the greatest assurance against war. 
There are about 1,000 of them all told. 
Of course, I did not know them all, but 
I have known very many, and I have 
never met a finer group of men. They 
are modest and loyal. Often at isolated 
posts they persevere against bitter odds. 
Their conception of service to their coun- 
try is very fine. Deprived of the possi- 
bility and happiness of living at home, 
they hold fast to their American traits, 
are really more intensely American in 
their thoughts and in their actions than 
those of us who, living at home, take 
America for granted. . 

The American Government, which has 
been and is today a leader in the en- 
deavor to make world peace a permanent 
reality, must always strive to get for | 
the promotion of understanding able and | 
resourceful men. I therefore ask for our 
Foreign Service the interest of our 
peace-loving people and the approval of 
public opinion, as well as constant Gov- 
ernment support, that it may become a 
creasingly effective as an instrumental- 
ity for daily accomplishment in the 
maintenance of the peace of the world. 





Georgia Farmers Avert 
Invasion of Army Worms 


State of Georgia: ; 
' Atlanta, Sept. 27. 


A serious infestation of Fall army 
worms that threatened to eauye, sees 
amage to ripening crops in so 
creme 34 a pa weeks ago, has been 
averted, according to the State Entomol- 
ogist, Manning J. Yeomans. . 

Quick work by farmers under the di- 
rection of the State Board of Entomol- 
ogy routed the worms, which appeared 
by the thousands in several counties, Mr. 
Yeomans stated orally, pointing out that 
the use of poison by the dusting and 
spraying method has eliminated the Pros- 
pect of heavy crop damage. 


President Congratulates 
Danish King on Birthday 


A congratulatory telegram from His 
Majesty, Christian X, King of Denmark, 
from President Hoover, on the occasion 
of the former’s birthday, was made pub- 
lic Sept. 27 by the State Department. 
It follows in full text: 

“On this anniversary I offer my most 
cordial congratulations and those of the 
American Government and people. | 





‘Power Utilities Investigation 


}Board, and Dr. Wilmon Newell, State 


A section of the international tunne 


Mich., with Windsor, Canada, by passing beneath the 
Location and-construc- 


Detroit River is shown above. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 27 


The President spent the day in com- 
pleting final drafts on the speech he 
will deliver before the American Bank- 
ers’ Association in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Oct. 2, and in preparing the addresses 
he will deliver the next week in Boston, 
\(Mass., and Kings Mountain, S. C, 


Trade Commission 
Announces Hearings 


! 


Will Be Resumed Follow-| 


ing Recess 


Seven hearings, including resumption 
of the investigation of power and gas 
utility. companies, are scheduled by the 
Federal Trade Commission for the week 
of Sept. 29, the Commission said. The 
calendar follows in full text:  <_ 

Public hearings in the investigation 
of power and gas utilities will be re- 
sumed Sept. 29 in room 4303, Interior 
Department, Washington, 10.a! m., when 
affairs of the Carolina Power & Light 
Company, Raleigh, N. C., and of the 
Minnesota Power & Light Company, Du- 
luth, Minn., will be examined. Commis- 
sioner Edgar A. McCulloch will pre- 
side, while Chief Counsel Robert E. Healy 
will conduct the examination. : 

Trial examiners’ hearings (subject to 
changes in time): ‘ ‘ 

Testimony will be taken in cases in 
which complaints ‘have been issued by 
the Commission, as follows: 

Gillespie Furniture Company, of Los An- 
geles; Sept. 29, Chicago, 10 a. m., 2246 
Transportation Building; alleged misrepre- 
sentation in sale of furniture; William C. 
Reeves, trial examiner; Edward L. Smith, 
Commission’s attory. Docket 1739. 

Bailey Radium Laboratories and others, 
of East Orange, N. J.; Sept. 29, New York, 
45 Broadway, room 200, 10 a. m.; alleged 
misrepresentation in-sale of a medical prep- 
aration; John W. Addison, trial examiner; 
Robert H. Winn, Commission’s attorney. 
Docket 1756. 

R. F. Keppel & Brother, Inc., of Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; Sept. 30, Washington, 10 a. m., 
1800 Virginia Avertiue N. W., room 2212; 
alleged unfair trade practices in the sale 
of candies; E. C. Alvord, trial examiner; 
Henry C. Lank and G. Edwin Rowland, Com- 
mission’s attorneys. Docket 1816. 

Gillespie Furniture Company, of Los An- 
geles; Oct. 1, Cincinnati, office of custo- 
dian, Federal Building, 10 a. m.; alleged 
misrepresentation’ in sale of furniture; 
William C. Reeves, trial examiner; Edward 
L. Smith, Commission’s attorney. Docket 
1739. 

R. F. Keppel & Brother, Inc., of Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; Oct. 2, Baltimore, room 403, United 
States Customshouse, Gay and Lombard 
Streets; alleged unfair trade practices in 
the sale of candies; E. C. Alvord, trial ex- 
aminer; Henry C. Lank and G. Edwin Row- 
land, Commission’s attorneys. Docket 1816. 

Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Association 
and others, of Detroit; Oct. 3, Detroit, 318 
United States Post Office Building, 10:30 
a. m.; alleged lessening of competition in 
the sdle of bags; Edward M. Averill, trial 
examiner; Everett F. Haycraft, Commis- 
sion’s attorney. Docket 1765. 


Fruit Restrictions 


For Florida Modified 





Sterilization Rule Removed for 
South and: Southwest 


-Modification of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly quarantine, including elimination of 
the-sterilization restrictions on the ship- 
ments of fruit from Florida to Southern 
and Western States, effective Oct. 15, was | 
announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture Sept. 27. 

The action followed a two-and-one-half 
hours conference between Chief Lee A. 
Strong, of the Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration of the Department, 
and Governor Doyle E. Carlton, Raymer 
F. Maguire, and General A. H. Blanding, 
both members of the Florida State Plant 


Plant Commissioner. 

“This action makes us, as representa- 
tives of Florida, very happy and is sat- | 
isfactory in every way,” the Governor 
stated orally. “It means millicns of dol- 
lars for Florida and plenty of fine fruit 
for the other States in this country. It} 
marks the completion of a successful 
fight against the Mediterranean frui: fly. 
There may be some slight ovtbreak in the 
future but this gives assurance the fight | 
is won.” 

(The full text of the Department’s 
statement will be printed in the issue | 

of Sept. 30.) 





Prince of ‘Wales Sought 3 
‘As Wright Memorial Guest 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Sept. 27. 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, has been asked by Governor O. 


jthe selection of economic 


1 linking Detroit, 


Federal Agencies Prepared 


tion of the tunnel, which is nearing completion, were 
authorized by special legislative enactments of the 
American Congress and the Canadian Parliament. 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


State Qualifies © 
Anti-dry Agency 


Association Permitted to Op- 
erate in Wyoming After 
Filing Papers 


State of Wyoming: 

Cheyenne, Sept. 27. 
The Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment has qualified to operate 


}in Wyoming by filing the necessary pa- 


ers in #he office of the Secretary of 
tate, A. M. Clark, according to an- 


nouncement at that office. 


B 
Wide World Photo. 


To Guard Tunnel. Commerce 


Department of Labor, Justice, Agriculture and Treasury 


The Departments of Labor, Justice, 
Agriculture and the Treasury all have 
plans ready by which the new Detroit- 
Windsor: international tunnel can be 
manned in the protection of this coun- 
try’s revenues and enforcement of its 


law when the tunnel is ready for use, 
according to oral announcements Sept. 26 
in behalf of the several departments. 

It is the expectation that the volume 
of traffic through the tunnel will meas- 
ure up in volume to about the same leve 
as that which passes over the Ambassador 
britige between Detroit and Windsor and 
which is near-by the tunnel. Consequently, 
the same sized crews of customs, immi- 
gration, prohibition and agriculture 
agents will be on the job, it was an- 
nounced. 

Officials in the Government have con- 
sidered, it was explained, that there is 
likely to be less pedestrian traffic through 
the tunnel than over. the bridge. 

No formal advices have'been'given the 
Government respecting the toll charges 
to be applied by the tunnel owners, but 
it was explained that the element of 


Hazard Declared to 


Have Completed Plans to Check Traffic Through 
New Detroit-Windsor Tube 


competition necessarily would enter into 
establishment of those charges. 

The Detroit-Windsor tunnel which is 
being bored under the Detroit River 
is being built under special legislative | 
enactments by the American Congress 
and the Canadian parliament. This leg- 
islation, it was explained at the Depart- 
ment of State, resulted from notes ex- 
changed between the United States and 
Canada by which an agreement on the 
rights and privileges of each nation was 
reached. The Canadian parliament then 
|passed a bill enabling construction of 
;the tunnel and specifying the location. 
This was followed by ‘a similar enact- 
ment of Congress. 

Thus, a new international gateway was 
imade possible. The fact that it is a 
jtunnel instead of a bridge or a ferry 
|does not alter the methods that will be 
‘employed! in enforcement of laws and 
/collection of the revenue, according to 
the statements, in each of which it was 
{explained that the work will be carried 
on at the American end of the tunnel 
jin the same manner as though the con- 
necting link between the two countries 
were a bridge or a ferry landing. 


Attend F lying 





Of Lighted Airplanes in Displays 


Glare Causes Pilots to Depend on Navigation by Instru- 
ments, Air Corps Points Out 


Flying brilliantly lighted airplanes in 
night displays is a difficult and often 
hazardous task, it was stated orally Sept. 
27 on behalf of the Air Corps. Exhibi- 
tions arranged in connection with the 
National Air Races and the Army car- 
nival at the Washington, D. C., War Col- 
lege are distinct novelties in military 
aviation, it was stated. 

A squadron of three “fireflies” and a 
“looping comet” have been placed in spe- 
cial service Of this character, it was ex- 
plained at the Air Corps. The three- 
plane group, composed of Curtiss Fal- 
con attack planes, is equipped with three 
different light circuits and bulbs on the 
under side of the wings and fuselage, it 
was explained, while the “looping comet,” 
a single-seated pursuit ship, carried mag- 
nesium which flares brilliantly. 

_The following information was fur- 
nished by the Air Corps: 

While there is no distinct military 
value in-such performances, the wide 
range of uses of airplanes is demon- 
strated by this spectacle of brightly- 
illuminated craft flying through dark- 
ness. 

The three lighting circuits on the “fire- 
flies” can be employed to effect a variety 


|of combinations composed of the colors 


red, white and blue. The special light- 
ing system is powered by a supplemen- 
tary battery and is independent of the 
jregular navigation and cockpit lighting 
|systems. Automobile headlight bulbs are 
|used in the lighting system. 

Glare and reflection from the lights 
makes flying such planes a strenuous 
performance and in many cases the pilots 
| work ‘under conditions closely approach- 
ing “blind flying.” The squadrons keep 
jin formation and take signals from the 
j|leader in one of three ways: By wing 
|signals, by tail and navigation light 
blinking, or by hand signals given from 
the lighted cockpit. 

The “looping comet” plane is etched 
against the sky in a stream of fire and 
sparks cast off by burning magnesium 
contained in aluminum troughs, and. is 
maneuvered in such a way that it creates 
the illusion of a “skyrocket going back- 
wards” or forms a flaming circle. 
ing this ship is more dangerous, since 
the bright glare actually blinds the pilot 
and requires navigation by instruments 
and instinct. 

Landing of these planes demands ex- 
tremely careful handling. Broken wiring 


rences, 
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E. A. Coulson Is Selected 


Ethiopian Economic Advisor) 


The Ethiopian Government has selected | 


Everett A. Coulson, former economic ad- 
visor to Haiti, as its economic advisor, 


the Department of State has bee. in- 
former. 


The appointment was made, accord- 


|ing to an oral statement by the Depart- | 


ment, after two representatives of the 
Ethiopian Government had asked the 
United States for assistance in making 
and educa- 
tional advisor. The two representatives 
were The Kantiba Gabru and Lij Makalu 
E. Bogen. 

Mr. Coulson acted for some times as 
deputy receiver general of Haitian cus- 
toms and financial advisor. Prior to this 
he was a financial advisor attached to 
the Department of War and also was in 
the ora service of the Philippine Govern- 
ment. 


New Jersey Seeks Means 
To Stop Reckless Driving 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 27. 


Calling upon all police and judicial 


|agencies in the State to cooperate with 


this Departnient in an effort to stop 


|reckless driving, the Commissioner of 


Motor Vehicles, Harold G. Hoffman, 


pointed out Sept. 25 that there was an 
increase of 12 automobile fatalities in 
August of 1930 over the same period of 
last year. “One hundred and twenty-two 
persons were killed in New Jersey in 
automobile accidents last month, as 
against 110 in August, 1929,” said Com- 
missioner Hoffman. 





Max Gardner to transmit through the 
American Ambassador, Charles G. 
Dawes, to the Prince of Wales an invi- 
tation on behalf of the Kill Devil Hills 
Memorial Association to attend a cele- 
bration this Fall commemorating the first 
flight of the Wright brothers, 


a 


These figures are reflected in the re- 
port of the Registrar of Vital Statistics. 
Sixty-nine pedestrians were killed while 
39 met death in’ the collision of automo- 
biles with stationary objects. Four per- 
sons died as .a result/of inhalation of 
automobile exhaust, 


N 


Resignation of Envoy 


The resignation of Leland Harrison, 
Minister to Uruguay, which was an- 
nounced by the White House Sept. 24, 





| was “for purely personal reasons and has | 
been accepted by the Department with re- | 


gret,” the Undersecretary of State, 
Joseph P. Cotton, announced Sept. 27. 


| The announcement follows in full text: 
|_ Referring to the recent resignation of 
, Mr. Leland Harrison as Minister to Uru- 
| guay and the appointment of Mr. Wright 
|said that it is Mr. Harrison’s intention 
to return very shortly to this country, 
and Mr. Wright will proceed to Uruguay 


'as soon as he can terminate his  Hun- 


garian mission. 


The Department remembers certain 
comments in the press to the effect that 
Mr. Harrisoy’s resignation was brought 
{about by differences with: the Depart- 
ment. His resignation was for purely 
personal reasons and. it has been ac- 
cepted bythe Department with regret 
after his long and distinguished serv- 
ice for 23 years. 


| 
‘French Line Orders Ship 


liner which will be a super “Ile de 
| France” and which is to be completed by 
1933, according to a report from Vice 
;Consul R. Borden Reams at Havre, 
France, made public Sept. 27 by the 
, transportation division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, The division’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

| The order has been given to Chantier 
|de Penhoet and the vessel is to be com- 
pleted by 1933, The following tenta- 
| tive statistics have been published. The 
length is to be 305 meters (1,000 feet); 
the width, 32 meters (104.9 feet); and 
the draft, 11 meters (37.6 feet). The 
tonnage will be approximately 60,000 
gross tons and the engines will develop 
|UP to 120,000 horspeower. The speed is 
expected to be 28 knots, 





Fly- | 


or bulbs, however, are infrequent occur- | 


To Uruguay Is Accepted) 


}as his successor, the State Department | 


Surpassing ‘Ile de France’ | 
The French Line has ordered a new | 


The organization, the credentials set 
forth, was created’ “to favor and en- 
courage obedience to the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution 
and to all laws passed to carry into ef- 
fect the provisions of that amendment, 
but the society purposes at the same 
time to conduct an educational campaign 
intended to convince the electorate that 
the said amendment establishes, in cer- 
tain respects, an unwise and dangerous 
precedent, and that its repeal would be 
for the best interests of the country.” 


Brightening of Walls 
In Mental Hospitals 


| 
Said to Aid Patients 


California Director of Insti- 
tutions Says Cheering Ef- 
fect Produced by Use of| 
Lighter Colors 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 27. 

Bright colors on the interior walls of 
institutions for the mentally afflicted 
help to bring about better mental atti- 
tudes, and may help toward cures. among 
the patients, according to a statement 
on Sept. 27 by the State Director of 
Institutions, Earl E. Jensen. 

Drab grays are) being replaced in 
California with pinks, yellows, greens, 
blues and other bright colors, he said, 
as the result of a year’s experiment in 
the hospital at Napa. 

“If you could have seen the faces of 
the patients at Napa a year ago when 
the walls were the conventional drab 
gray,” said Mr. Jensen, “and then 
could see them today since the wails 
have been tinted bright hues, you would 
realize what a tremendous influence color 
can play. So successful has the experi- 
ment proved that we have been repaint- 
ing the walls inside all of our six mental 
hospitals as rapidly as _ possible this 
Summer. 

“We use the light hues, avoiding dark 
blues, greens and browns, and especially 
red, which is known to have a distressing 
effect. Pinks, light blues and greens, 
yellows and tans, we have found, are 
those which have the most cheering ef- 
fect on the patients. And even the 
nurses and other employes of the institu- 
tions are responding to the change. 
These asylums.no longer are the drab de- 
pressing places they once were. We have 
great hopes that the colors will help us 
lin affecting cures and ingenerally bright- 
| ening the lives of those intrusted to our 
care.” 


Prohibition Chief Certain 
Dry Law Can Be Enforced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ited. He explained that he had visited 
the enforcement officers and those offi- 
cials of the States, counties and cities 
in the same line of. work and added that 
| he was not-a prohibition inspector any- 
| Way. 

“But I do know that we are getting 
| splendid cooperation from the State and 
local officers in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey,” he continued, “and I was told 
that there are now only 14 saloons in 
Philadelphia where there were as high 
as 2,000 several years ago. I was told 
also that there are now no open saloons 
in Pittsburgh, and that local police 
!throughout the State of Pennsylvania 
jare operating closely with our men. 

“Such reports as these obviously make 
me more optimistic; they naturally make 
me feel that the Eighteenth Amendment 
can be enforced against commercial vio- 
lators, and I am still of the basic opin- 
ion that it can be enforced against the 
commercial violators. 

Adverting to his declaration that the 
Federal corps’ purposes must be investi- 
gation rather than policing, Mr. Wood- 
cock said he found an “emblem” above 
the door to the offices of the deputy ad- 
|ministrator at Wilmington, Del., in the 
shape of three policemen’s nightsticks 
and a pair of brass knuckles, 

“I made them take that down in three 
minutes,” he said. “I didn’t want such 
an emblem as that, for our force is not 
one of policemen. It must do its work, 
if done successfully, by investigation.” 

The Director said he was pleased with 
the improvement made in the New Jer- 
sey staff of Federal agents, recalling 
|that there had been something like 27 
|different administrators in that State 
since prohibition became a law. 


Alabama Ballots Will List 
‘Only Parties With Candidate 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Sept. 27. 


A judge of probate in Alabama is un- 

der no legal obligation to place on the 
printed ballot to be used in.an election 
in his county the emblem of any politi- 
cal party that has not a candidate partic- 
ipating in. the election concerned, ac- 
cording to a ruling by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office in an opinion just rendered 
at the request of the probate judge of 
| Clay County. 
To date, the probate judge said in his 
| letter of inquiry, only candidates of the 
Democratic party and the “Jeffersonian 
party” have been certified to him for the 
placing of their names on the ballot for 
use in Clay County in the holding of the 
approaching general election. He wanted 
to know whether, if no Republican ran 
for office in the county in that election, 
and none would therefore be placed on 
the ballot under the Republican emblem, 
either for a State district, or county of- 
fice, should he leave the Republican em- 
blem off the printed ballot form. 

Stating that under the circumstances 
set out, he need not have the emblem of 
the Republican party printed on the bal- 
lot, the upinion of the Attorney General 
advises the probat. judge it was never 
the intent of the law to require a colun-n 
on the ballot for a political party when 
that party did not enter a nominee in 
the election for which the ballot is pre- 
pared, ; 
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The 

very 
name 

is nowa 
synonym 
for 


Service 


The assurance of making a 
Statler city by nightfall 
brightens the workaday 
trip of many a traveler. 

For experienced travelers 
know what awaits them at 
every Statler . . . tastefully 
furnished rooms, fair in 
price, with the fixed rate 
posted in every room... 
and such conveniences as 
radio reception, private 
bath, inner-spring hair mat- 
tress, bed-head reading 
lamp, circulating ice water, 
full-length mirror — and a 
morning paper under the 
door. 

Such travelers know, too, 
that each Statler takes spe- 
cial pains in the preparation 
and service of food in a wide 
variety of restaurants — 
ranging from dining rooms 
to lunchroom or cafeteria. 

And they know — as you 
will come to know — that 
whatever their demands, 
these will be cheerfully met 
by employees who are 
trained, courteous and help- 
ful... 


in keeping ‘‘the very name 


. who have great pride 


Statler a synonym for 


Service.” 
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bird Refuges 


imited to Lakes 


Upland Tracts Will Not Be 
Purchased at Present for 


cal Survey Says 





The new Federal migratory bird 
refuges will be mostly on bodies of water 
suitable for various game species and 
immediate borders including a minimum 
of ordinary upland types of country, the 
-Department of Agriculture announced 

Sept. 27. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The new migratory-bird refuges that 
are being established by the Federal 
Government are to consist for the most 
part of bodies of water and their im- 
mediate borders, suitable for the vari- 


ous game species, and will include a} 


minimum of ordinary upland types of 
country. 
Refuges Outgrowth of Treaty 


This statement 1s made by ‘officials of 


the Biological Survey, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
which will administer the new refuges 
to give support and furthér effect to the 
migratory-bird treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain (acting 
for Canada). The five families of game 
birds protected by the yeaty are de- 
fined as waterfowl, cranes, rails, shore-! 
birds and wild pigeons. : 

The migratory-bird conservation act 
passed by Congress in 1929 is designed 
to protect - migratory game birds 
through the establishment of refuges 
for them. These game species are for 
the most part inhabitants of bays and 
shores, lakes and marshes. In spite of 
this, many recommendations of upland 
localities have been made to the Biolog- 
ical Survey by landowners and others as 
suitable for examination and purchase 
for refuge sites. . 

The Biological Survey states emphati- 
cally that such tracts cannot be pur- 
chased. With reference to the areas that 
are desired, in water, marsh, or in some 
cases swamp, the Bureau explains that 
so far as practicable preference will be 
given to tracts of 20,000 acres or more 
in extent; though especially desirable | 
smaller tracts will be considered. 

Other things being equal, lands ob- 
tainable at the lowest prices will be 
given primary consideration. The pur- 
chase program will extend over a period | 
of 10 years and it must not be expected 
that a large number of refuges can be | 
established immediately. The @reas to| 
be obtained under the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act are for inviolate sanc-| 
tuaries, and no_lands are being acquired ! 


' 







And Shore Land 


Bird Sanctuaries, Biologi-| | 





r public shooting grounds. i 
torte five families of game birds for; 
which the refuges are being established, | 
as will be noted from_the following 
group, gare almost wholly marsh and 
aquatic species. They contprise (a) the 
anatidae, or waterfowl, including brant, 
wild ducks, geese and swans, (b) the 
guidae, or cranes, including little browh, 
sandhill, and whooping cranes; (c) the 
rallidae, or rails, including coots, galli- 
nules, and sora and other rails; (d) the 
limicolae, or shorebirds, including avo- 
cets, curlews, dowitchers, godwits, knots, 
oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers, sand- 
pipers snipe, stilts, surf birds, turnstones, 
willet, woodcock, and yellowlegs; and 
(e) the columbidae, or pigeons, includ-! 
ing doves and wild pigeons. 





Raisers of Livestock | 
Act in Packers’ Case 





National Associations Seek 
Status as Intervenors in) 
Move for Modification 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

notice states, whicn date has been set 
for a hearing on the merits of the pack- | 
ers’ petitions. | 

The two associations state in the no- 
tice that they are vitally interested in 
the issues involved in this suit and claim | 
that the proceedings which culminated 
in the “consent decree,” and later in 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, were 
initiated by livestock producers through 
them. It is also contended that provi- 


sions in the decree were inserted with- | 
out their consent and against the will | 


of these associations. 

The “consent decree” involved in this 
suit was entered on Feb. 27, 1920, but 
was subsequently suspended pending an 
attempt of the California Cooperative 
Canneries to intervene and oppose the 
decree. The canneries were denied this 
right by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and its decision was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States (IV U. S. Daily 701). It 
was soon after the decision of the Su- 
preme Court that Swift & Company and 
Armour & Company filed their petitions 
asking modification of the decree. 

On Dec. 17, 1929, motions to dismiss 
the petitions of Swift & Company and 
Armour & Company were filed by the 


National Wholesale Grocers’ Association| bait, which would 


and the American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation. After argument these mo- 


|baits nor the poison ingredients shotld 





tions were taken under advisement penda- 
ing the filing of briefs by the parties. 
When the Swift and Armour companies 
led amended petitions on Apr. 2, 1936, 

w motions by the Grocers’ Associa- 
tions to dismiss were denied following 
argument. 


To both the original petitions and the aviators of America and their prac-|inson, Chief, Heat and Power Division, 
amended petitions the Department of|tiges in keeping physically fit. (2) Ability | United States Bureau of Standards, Wash- 


Justice filed answers in which the con- 


tention was made that the petitions do| direction. (3) Ability to read and in- 
not state a cause of action for modifica-| terpret weather maps, charts, Govern- 


tion of the decree. 


At the time the answer to the original| ture; to draw an intelligent relief map; 
petitions was filed it was stated at the|to route a trip and figure costs; to ap-| Drake, Detroit, Mich.; Samuel Eckels, Chief 
Department of Justice that its attitude|Preciate the value of radio messages; | Engineer, Department of Highways, Harris- 


toward the packers’ applications for mod- 
ification of the decree, due to the “grave 


importance” of the question as affecting | 


the public interest,” would be determined 
at the coriclusion of the hearings upon 
the evidence presented to the court. (IV 
U. S. Daily, Jan. 18, 1930.) No comment 
“was made at the Department on the fil- 
ing of the answers to the amended peti- 
tions. 

On Mar. 28, and again on July 24, it 
Was announced by Chairman Alexander 
Legge that the Federal Farm Board fa- 
vored modification of the “consent de- 
cree,” and on July 23 a recommendation 


was made by the livestock advisory com-|g valuable testing ground for those in- 
mittee, an Organization established un-| terested in aviation, and that students | Public Roads, Washington, D. C.; Miller 
' der the Agricultural Marketing Act to| who decide to advance further may be 
“represent the livestock industry in its| better fitted by having a clear co ce>- 
dealings with the Board, that the Board | tion of the relationship between the va- 
use its influence to obtain modification] rious phases of aviation. 


the decree. At that time Chairman 
e announced that the Board could 


/ take no action to obtain such a modifi- 


cation because the matter was pending 
1 
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Underwood and Underwood 
conversations frequently pass through’ the switch- 
board depicted in the lower photograph. The tele- 
graph room operates on a 24-hour basis. 


Photographs reproduced above show the telephone 
and telegraph rooms through which communications 
between the Department of State and its representa- 


tives abroad are handled. Intercontinental telephone 


4 


Instantaneous Messages Supplant Slow Diplomatic 
Communications of Country’s Early Days 


URING the Revolutionary years of this country, when 

the Department of State was known as the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, diplomatic dispatches to Ameri- 
can envoys in Europe were sent by mail and required 
approximately one month to reach their destination, rec- 
ords of the Department reveal. 

“The method of correspondence was perilous and labori- 
ous,” the Department of State now reports. “At least four 
and sometimes seven copies of every letter were sent, to | 

| 
| 





During the London Naval Conference fast Winter, how- 
ever, the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, talked 
frequently over the transatlantic telephone with President 
Hoover, the conversation being routed through a British 
switchboard and a British operator. Long-distance tele- 
phone conversations are frequently carried on between the 
Secretary of State and his envoys, recent cases being con- 
versations with Argentina, Mexico and Cuba. 


A large volume of other diplomatic dispatches are sent 
by telegraph, according to information obtained at the 
Department. The Department employs its own telegraph 
operators, who work day and night, and telegraph and 
cable bills amount to about $200,000 annually. 


lessen the chances of loss from capture and on each packet 
was written the warning, ‘To be sunk in case of danger 
from the enemy.’ .Ciphers were freely used and some of 
the letters were in invisible ink. Nevertheless, a large 
portion of the correspondence went to the British foreign 
office, where the ciphers were probably understood.” ' 





Method to Control | Delegates for Road Value Established 


Army Worm Given) 





Department of Agriculture Rec- | 
ommends Poison Bran to 


Be Used With Care 


Poison for the Fall army worm should 
be handled with care, and neither the 


Proves Undaing of Pa- 
role Violator 


Road 


To International 
Convention Named 


A total of 61 delegates -will cians’ 


be left where children, pets or domestic 
animals have access to them, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated on Sept. 27. | 

The statement follows in full text: 

A recent statement by the United 
States Department of Agriculture rec- 
ommended the use of a poisoned bran 
bait for the control of the Fall army 
worm, which is causing serious damage 
to lawns in the District of Columbia and 
vicinity. 

Because of the deadly poison in it the 
bait should be handled with great care. 
(In the District of Columbia it is illegal 
to spread poison along the public high- 
ways and parkings, or on that part of 
a front lawn on the street side of the 
building line.) Neither the baits nor 
the poison ingredients should be left 
where children, pets or domestic animals 
have access to them. 

The bait should be mixed thoroughly, 
and all lumps crushed, before it is scat- 
tered over the lawn. Chickens shouid 
not, be allowed the run of premises where 
baits have been freshly scattered. Other- 
wise, there is no danger from the use 
of the baits in lawns, provided the ma- 
terial is broken up into very fine par- 
ticles and spread at the rate recom- 
mended, namely, 16 pounds per acre. In 
the case of a lawn 40 feet square, this 
would take only 8 or 9 ounces of the 
include about one- 
eighth ounce of paris green or white 
arsenic. 


27. The American delegation holds its 
| first meeting Oct. 6 at Washington, 


full text: Eastern State 


T. R. Agg, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa; C, 
M. Babcock, Commissioner of Highways, 
Department of Highways, St. Paul, Minn.; | 
Robert H. Baker, Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Works, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Lucius D. Barrows, Chief En- 
gineer, State Highway Commission, Au- 
gusta, Me.; C. F. Batchelder, vice presi- 
dent, Chase Securities Company, New York, 
N. Y.; S. F. Beatty, president, Road Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Association, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Austin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

F. L. Bishop, secretary, Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Henry H. Blood, chairman, State Road Com- 
mission, Salt Lake City, Utah; A. J. Bros- 
seau (representing Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States), president, Mack 
Trucks, Inc., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
George K. Burgess, Director, United States 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.; 
William Butterworth, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; William R. Castle, Assistant 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Roy D. Chapin (representing National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce), Hudson 
j Motor Company, Detroit, Mich.; Cyrenus 
William L. Cooper; Director, 


; the Penitentiary 


statement follows: 


fingerprint card of one Richard J 





|of his apprehension at Klamath Falls. 


at Philadelphia. 


identification. 


way Officials, Washington, D. C 





Cc lif ° Ss h ] , Cole of Iowa; , H. S. Mattimore, Engineer of Tests and 
altornia Scnoois Adopt Bureau of Foreign and Domestig Commerce, | Materials Investigations, Department of 
Washington, D. C.; Roy W. Crum, Director,| Highways, Harrisburg, Pa.; Edward J. 


Preliminary Flying Course 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
through consideration 


Highway Research Board, National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C.; T. H. 
Cutler, Chief Engineer, State Highway De- 


" H. Moorefield, State 
of outstanding partment, Jefferson City, Mo.; H. C, Dick- 


State Highway Department, 
C.3 


Columbia, 


of Nevada; 
rado (chairman). 

Henry G. Pratt, Major 
tendent, Metropolitan Police, 
D. C.3 


to apply concepts of distance, time, and|ington, D. C.; Grover C. Dillman, State 
Highway Commissioner, State Highway De- 
partment, Lansing, Mich. 

Cassius C. Dowell of Iowa; Jay Downer, 
Chief Engineer, Westchester County Park 
Commission, Bronxville, N. Y.; J.-Walter 


ment bulletins and other related litera- 


senting Highway Education Board); F 
and to write and speak intelligently on| burg, Pa.; Frederic E. Everett, Commis- Seiberling, president, 
the subject of aviation. (4) An oppor-| sioner and State Engineer, State Highway 
tunity to discover special aptitudes, if | Department, Soneate N.S amnen row 
any, along aeronautical lines, and to use oped eS asonal Foreign GCounctl, 
a to the utmost. te Edsel Ford, president, F8rd Motor Com- 

(5) To prepare for advanced training pany, Detroit, Mich.; C. P. Fortney, Chair- 
or for economic independence, (6) |man, State Road Commission, Charleston, 
Through visits to aircraft manufactur- |W. Va.; George W. Fraker, vice president, 
ing plants and terminals, to promote par-| National City Bank, New York, N. Y.; | 
ticipation in recreational activities, and | Thomas P. Henry, president, American Au- 
to form high standards of persorfal and |tomobile Association, Detroit, Mich.; Lau- 
group life. (7) To evaluate the past rence I. Hewes, Deputy Chief Engineer, Bu- 
and its contribution to the present; and 


Teagle, president, Standard Oil Com 
of N. J., New York, N. Y. 
Charles M. Upham, 


reau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C.; | Harrisburg, Pa.; E. 


. A. M. Hill, president, National Association | Society of Automotive Engineers, New 
to understand and appreciate the larger | 6¢ Motor Bus Operators, Charleston, W. Va.| York, N. Y.; L. H. Wentz, Chairman, State 
group relationships in the world today.| John A. MacDonald, Commissioner, State| Highway Commission, Oklahoma City, 

It is believed that the course will offer| Highway Department, Hartford, Conn.;|Okla.; Dugald White, president, J. G 


Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief, Bureau of 


‘McClintock, director, Albert Russell Ers-| Commission, Ames, Iowa, 





Phoenix Nationa' Bank, New York, N. Y.; |Comtractors of America, 
| - - Mr. Alvan Macauley, president, Packard}J. D. 
before the Supreme Court of the District} yotor Car Company (president, National| Public Works, Boise, Idaho; Samuel 
of Columbia for hearing and determina- | Automobile Chamber of Commerce), De-| Woolner Jr., president, 
tion, x troit, Mich.; W. GC. Markham, executive sec-' turers’ Association, New York, N, x. 


t eri Harrisburg, 
Wood, Commissioner, Department 





. 
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United States Representatives |/dentification 22 Years Old 


| Philadelphia, according to the state- 
|} ment. 


In 1908 Travis began serving a sen-| always feasible. 
tence in the Eastern State Penitentiary | is not apt to fit in well as a road builder. 
It is noted that the| But, speaking in all seriousness, this 
fact that fingerprints were on file over] fitting in of the jobless on construction 
a period of 22 years is an exemplifi-|work obviously has its limitations. 
cation of the accuracy of this medium|the same time, it is undoubtedly capa- 





| retary, American Association of State High- 


|Mehren, vice president, McGraw Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, N. Y.; Charles 
Highway Engineer, 
8.; 


and Superin- 
Washington, 
F. A. Reimer, Consulting Engineer, 


Seiberling Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio (represeating Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association); Alfred P. 
Sloan, president, General Motors Corpora- 


engineer-director, 
American Road Builders’ Association, Wash- be abl 
ington, D. C.; W. A. Van Duzer, Assistant | of new streets, 


White and Company, New York, N. Y.; Fred ¢ 7 
R. White, Chief Engineer, State Highway | struction in Ohio. 


kine Bureau for Street Traffic Research, H. D. Williar Jr., Chief Engineer, State | ward t 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; | Roads Commission, Baltimore, Md.; 
Samuel McRoberts, chairman, Chatham!H. Wilson, director, Associated Genera 


Pa.; 


Jj. | tary engineers 
Rubber Manufac- of 
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& 
Estimate Is Made'* 





_ In Planning Construction Work On Radio Dealer's 





System Declared to ‘Have Increased Employment, Aided| 


Industry and Put More Money in Circulation 
Throughout Country 





(Continued from Page 1.1 
works to which that money was devoted.|up of a temporary State committee on 


Highways formed the largest item, ac- opera made up of the presidénts | 
n 


counting for more than $360,000,000. The 
expenditure for educational _building3 
reached nearly $200,000,000. Pipe lines 
to the value of $105,000,000 comes next. 
There’s $130,000,000 for railway con- 
truction (including railroad bridges), 
and $85,000,000 for other bridges. 
That figure for the railways represents 
an increase of $22,000,0000 over the first 
six months of 1929—and I am glad in- 
deed to take this opportunity of testify- 
ing to the splendid way in which’ the 
railways havé played their part in the 


; constructive movements looking twoard 
, | the restoration of good times. They have 


been energetic, enterprising, and loyal; 
they have taken the trouble to search 
out ways in which they might most ef- 
fectively do their share. Services have 
been improved; trains have been made 
to do more work; aid for drought-suf- 
fers has come within th: scope of their 
contribution. 


Activity Said to Prove 
Concrete Accomplishment 


I have just referred to the expendi- 
tures for railway construction. 
figures are even more striking. Capital 
expenditures made by the Class I rail- 
roads of this country in the first six 
months of 1930 for new equipment and 
for additions and betterments to railway 
property totaled no less than $468,305,000 
—an increase of $118,000,000 cver those 
for the same period in 1929. Such wise, 
substantial cooperation with the other 
prosperity-accelerators speaks for itself, 
as a proof of the “economic patriotism” 
of these great transportation agencies. 

Public buildings utilized more than 


| $62,000,000 of the public funds in the 


first half of 1930. Sewerage systems 
accounted for $50,000,000, and water- 
front developments for 
Smaller amounts went into water supply 
systems, lighting systems, parks and 
park buildings, and the construction of 
incinerators. . 

The biggest percentage of increase 
over the first six months of 1929 was 
in the item of watef supply systems, 
which advanced by no less than 43 per 


jcent. There was a gain of 22 per cent 


in the value of highway awards; and of 
30 per cent in bridges other than those 
for railways. 

All this activity affords ah illustra- 
tion, a convincing proof, of concrete ac- 


Other | 8-hour. day. 


jcents reduction. 


$42,000,000. ! 








a secretaries’ of nine State-wide or- 
ganizations of industrial management, 
agriculture, labor, and commerce. 

That committee, in turn, organized 
separate committees in each of. the %8 
counties, made up of representatives of 
labor, manufacturers, retail merchants, 
bankers, building and losn associations, 
farm representatives, representatives of 
chambers of commerce, of newspapers, 
and so forth, concerned Avith employment 
in industry and other private fields as 
well as public works. The cooperation 
of home-owners, industrial plants, busi- 


ness houses, and similar organizatiors 


contemplating improvements or repairs, 
has been solicited so as to have the con- 
tracts let at the earliest pessible moment. 


Features, of Movement 
In Ohio Pointed Out 


This sturdy Ohio movement has been 
distinguished by a number of highly 
commendable features. The interests of 


jlabor have been kept consistently in 
| mind. 


The contractors for the State 
have been required to adhere to the 
Wage scales were main- 
tained through the influence of commit- 
tee members, who absolutely refused to 
countenance any contemplated wage- 
cuts. So they, like other industries, have 
stuck loyally to the agreement reached 
under President Hoover’s leadership be- 
tween labor and industry that wages 
should not be cut. 
me that, since the crash, for every $1,000 
of wages paid there has been only a few 
In this way the buying 
power of the wage earners has been 
very largely maintained, although of 
course it has been reduced in-some meas- 
ure by unemployment or part-time em- 
ployment. 

_ Those proponents of public construc- 
tion in Ohio have made special efforts 
to push forward such propositions as 
were hanging fire. They investigated 
delays on bridge, power-line, and grade- 


elimination projects. ‘ 


That is the sort of thing that counts. 
That is getting down to “brass tacks”! 
And I want to say again that is is 
merely one example of the way in 
which this constructive impulse—given 
its initial “push” at the President’s con- 
ferences in Washington last Fall—has 
permeated our various State, county, and 
municipal as well as national govern- 


complishment and the rapid spread of| mental units and, through the energetic 
an enlightened understanding of what|cooperation of local officials, has set the 


public construction means. 


wheels turning so as to provide employ- 


State and municipal governments are | ment, aid industry, and furnish the sev- 
coming to recognize, most unmistakably |eral communities with improvements of 


the economic advantage of public-works 
construction-as one means of. attack on 
the problem of unemployment wherever 
that problem becomes peculiarly per- 
plexing. So far as it goes, it is one of 





enduring value. 


When we glance at a fine new building 


that is going up, I-think that few of us 
realize, at all adequately, the tremendous 
number and variety of industries that are 


the wisest, soundest, most productive | benefited by the work. These benefits 


ways of dealin 


ng with-that situation. It|radiate and ramify until they touch 
not only provides relief of a temporary | countless 


individuals and _ businesses, 


character—it brings enduring benefits as | throughout the length and breadth of the 


well, 
Public Works as Aid 
To Unemployment 


Merchants, in particular, realize the 
desirability of community 


land. 
Variety of Industries 


Benefited by Construction 
Take, for instance, the splendid new 


action along | Department of Commerce Building which 


this line. Especially is this true of the|will soon be completed in Washington, 


may be considered luxuries of semi- 


business men who handle articles that|near the White House. 


Congress Announced ing Old F ing er prints 


Now I think I am safe in saying that 


uxuries—such as the better, more dis-|ihe materials, mechanical equipment, and 


| enative types of apparel and home fur- ;furnishings for this $17,500,000 building 
ishings. 


are coming from every single one of our 


Remember that the evils of prolonged'!48 States. Whoever you are, and wher- 


unemployment do not 


minute you find a job for a man. 


disappear the|ever you may be, it is likely that you 
His| have benefited, to some small extent at 


financial resources hdve been’ drained, |least, from this outstanding example of 
and there is an impairment of his in-| public construction. | 


The accuracy of fingerprints’ as aj|clination as well as his ability to buy. 
Q 3 medium of identification was demon-! So, even after “times” get better and|contribute to such a building would be 
the United States at the Sixth Con-| strated recently when one Richard John|he secures employment again, he does|8lmost endless, and would doubtless bore 
gress of the Permanent International| Travis was arrested at Klamath Falls,| not easily emerge from his unfortunate | you. 
Association of Road Congresses, the|Oreg., according to a statement issued| predicament, and his active entry into|there. First there are the obvious ones: 
Department of State announced Sept./at the Department of Justice Sept. 27.|the market is apt to be delayed. 


And a system of “doles” is not a rem- 
edy for that. 


A complete list of the industries that 


But let us choose a few here and 


It | The limestone, granite, marble, the struc- 
In this instance fingerprints which|may be many months—it may even. be|tural steel, the hollow. tile, the cement, 
had been on file for 22 years were used|a@ year or more—before he can appear 
The list of delegates, announced by | to identify the person as the one who|in the stores as a buyer of anything sheet metal, the plaster, the nails, screws, 
the Department of State, follows in| began serving a~sentence in 1908 at|other)than the bare essentials of exist-|2Nd locks, the glass of every sort, the 
at! ence. : 


e lumber and the wood finish, the 


many kinds of paint. 





Our statisticians tell: 





And Sales Ratios 


Commerce Department 
Finds 460 Counties With- 
out Agents; Smallest Num- 
ber in Mississippi 


There are about 460 counties, out of 
the total of 3,073 in the United States, 
which have no radio dealers, and a con- 
siderable number of these counties have 
populations of more than 20,000 each, 
according to a tabulation made public 
Sept. 27 by the Department of Com- 
merce. One county in Oklahoma with a 
population of 42,891, and several in other 
States with more than 30,000 residents, 
have no dealers, the tabulation shows. 

There is a noticeable correlation be- 
tween the amount of populatior per 
dealer and the sales of radio equipment 
per capita, Marshall T. Jones, Chief of 
the Electrical Equipment Division of the 
Department, stated orally. Where the 
number of dealers in proportion to pop- 
ulation is large, radio sales per capita, 
are large, generally speaking, and where 
there are comparatively few dealers 
sales are smaller. This tendency is com- 
plicated to some extent by the buying 
power of the public in the particular area 
considered, but it is discernible generally 
to a remarkable extent, he said. 

The average for the country is one 
dealer for each 3,130 of population, ac- 
cording to the Department’s four 
Taking Alabama as an example o 
State. where the number of radio deal- 
ers is comparatively small, Mr. Jones 
pointed out that the population per 
dealer in that State is almost exactly 
four times the average. Radio sales per 
capita for last year in Alabama, he said, 
were almost exactly one-fourth of the 
average. 


Fewest Dealers in Mississippi 


In California, where the population 
per radio dealer was below the average, 
sales per capita were nearly double the 
average for the whole g¢ountry, Mr. 
Jones said. In Georgia, where the num- 
ber of dealers in proportion to popula- 
tion was about one-fourth of average, 
the sales per capita were about one-fifth 
of the average. r. 


Mississippi has the smallest number 
of dealers of any State, in proportion to 
population, according” to the Depart- 
ment’s tabulation. There is one dea¥er 
there for each 14,560 of residents. Ala- 
bama is second, with a dealer for each 
12,830 of population; Louisiana third; 
with a dealer for each 11,830; South 
Carolina fourth with a dealer for each 
11,480; and Georgia fifth with a dealer, 
for each 11,330. 


Few of the more northerly States have 


Pless than one dealer per 3,000 of popu- ~ 


lation. South Dakota has the highest 
number of dealers in proportion to pop- 
ulation, with one for each 1,284 persons. 
Iowa ranks second with a dealer for 
each 1,650; New Hampshire third with a 
dealer for each 1,670; Kansas fourth 
with one for each 1,705; and Vermont 
with one for each 1,720. 


Ratio Heavy in East 


New York has a dealer for each 2,710° 
of Jorcleten, Pennsylvania one for each 
2,900, Ohio one for each 2,365, and Illi- 
nois one for each 2,460. 

In Le Flore County, Okla., with a pop- 
ulation of 42,891, there is no dealer. 
There is none in Tallahatchie County, 
Miss., with @ population of 35,567; in 
Duplin County, N. C., with. 35,110; Avoy- 
elles County, La., with 34,921; Williams- 
burg County, S. C., with 34,914; or Mon- 
roe County, Ala., with 30,068. 

There are 10 counties in Alabama 
alone, each with a population of more 
than 20,000, which have no radio, dealers, a 
ancinninmnennaledpimbiidapindapnnin tat iekee 


¥ 


eral ‘contribution to State highway proj- 
ects from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000 for 
each of the three fiscal years 1931, 1932, 
and 1933, or the Rivers and Harbors 
Bill; which authorizes the expenditure of 
$180,000,000 for the development of our 
waterways. All of these measures are 
acting as a substantial aid to labor and 
to the furtherance of business recovery. 


In the mechanical equipment for such| ‘Timing’ Is Declared 


( ‘ When the Government|a structure, there is everything fromi 
The full text of the Department’s| simply gives unemployed persons small|watchmen’s recording systems to thermo- 


payments—as is done in some foreign|static valves—?trom elevator interlocks 


you 


dole is a mer 


How much better it is, surely, to pro- 


ble of taking up the slack elsewhere, | the activities 


through its indirect. action. 
Example of Building 
Program in Ohio Given 






Of 


At 


There was received on Sept. 8 the|countries—to enable them to “keep|to water-softeners—from boilers to air- 
n|their heads above water,” you do notjeonditioning apparatus. 

Travis from the sheriff’s office at Kla-| get at the root of the difficulty, 
math Falls, Oreg?, showing his arrest| do not furnish any truly strengthéning, 
on Aug. 31, charged with forgery. The| sustaining force. The 
\files of = are onset a\ notifi-| palliative, of ear Spe oe expedienc 
cation to the effect that Travis was|—-often extremely unwhdlesome in its i 

wanted as a parole violator by the Cali-| ultimate effects. coeeeereh; Sieees tnd Benhees, 6o 
fornia State Prison at San Quentin. 
|He had been received at that institution] vide new jobs for workmen—during an 
in April, 1919, to serve a one to 14-! otherwise dull and stringent period— 
‘year sentence for forgery. The warden|through undertaking public works. 
lof the San Quentin prison was notified | course, I realize that the placing of un- 
employed in construction work is not 
A jobless lace-maker 


And then when you come to fit up the 
building with all the needed furnishings 
and operating equipment for the office 
force, you are-calling on workers and 


over the country, whose efforts cover the 
making and selling of desks and chairs, 
mirrors and wardrobes, vacuum cleaners 
and electric light bulbs, carpet rugs and 
linoleum, ash cans and bag racks, shelv- 
ing and filing cases. And so factory em- 
ployes, quarrymen, miners, farmers, for- 
esters, ,transportation workers, mer- 
chants and their staffs, engineers, archi- 
tects, and draftsmen—no less than labor 
in the construction industries—all profit 
from the erection of such a building as 
that immense edifice which is to house 
of the Department of Com- 
merce in the imposing “triangle area” at 
the National Capital. 


Rental Savings Said 


Here is just one example that springs|T'o Be A fforded 


to mind. Construction requires cement— 
cement comes in bags—artd a jobless|+ 
textile worker might conceivably find em- 
. L. Morrison, University of Mich-|ployment again in turning out more of 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Tasker L. Oddie|those bags. \ } 
Lawrence C. Phipps of Colo-| To such constructive enterprises a COm-| more taxes. 
munity may profitably advance consid-|>ram, both in Washington and in the 
erable sums for needed projects that! field, is making possible great savings 
sooner or later would be carried out in| jin rentals (you know the Government 
East Orange, N. J.; H. H. Rice, General|any event—sums far larger than it might | has paid very large sums in the past. to 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich. (repre-|consider expending on charity or doles. |the owners of private buildings occupied 
A.| Workers aided in this way will be kept| for official 
actively in the market as purchasers of enhentheublty result in greater 
merchandise their resources will not be| ciency of operation, through the factors 
consumed; their spirit and morale will| of convenience, proximity, and syste- 
tion, Detroit, Mich.; Ernest N. Smith, exec-| be effectively maintained; and with the/ matic arrangement of space. 

utive vice president, American Automobile|return of full prosperity they will ‘be 

Association, Washington, D. C.; Walter C.| right back in the ok 


Pany | old accustomed manner. 


termined efforts to diene 


fficials o 


Henry | hut have kept in close touch with county | facilities for the World War 
commissioners, mayors, and other local|Just as soon as the act was. } 
officials, such a& county surveyors, sani-|steps were taken to get the building of 
school. superintendents, | hospitals under wa 
They also 


and boards education. 


a ae 


the State 


public buildings that is going up in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 


The Congress has done its part nobly 
et, buying in their| by providing the essential authority and 
There was the Keyes- 
And the community, for its part, will] Elliott bill, fog instance, passed by Con- 
e to enjoy the permanent benefits| gress and signed by the President last 
playgrounds, school build- | May, which increased by $230,000,000 the 
Chief Engineer, Department of Highways, |ings, fire-houses, police stations, or simi-| program for post offices and other Fed- 
P. Warner, president, |Jar public improvements, 
Let us take just one State as an ex-| throughout the , 
ample of what has actually been done.|amount is to be spent over a period of 
G_| Let us look at the systematic and de- | 10-years. Possibly your own home town 
i ublic con-|is benefiting, or will benefit, from it. 
The Rogers, ma which the President 
overnment have not only pressed for-|signed last December authorized an ap- 
: he work in their own departments | propriation of $15,950,000 for hospital 
vaca 
assed, 


appropriations. 


and 
This 


in cities 
country. 


eral structures 


And I must not 


And that, of course, is only one of the 


~ And you taxpayers need not be appre- 
hensive about this, fearing that it means 
The Federal building pro- 


Important in Consfruction 


They are having that effect, particu- 
laryl because the application of this help 
has been shrewdly, accurately timed. The 


| skillful boxer, you know, is expert in 


“timing his punches,” and timing is one 
of the great factors enabling Bobby 
Jones to achieve the marvelous results 
that we have been reading about this 
past week. That element of “timing” 
is of paramount importance in construc- 
tion. Strong testimony to that fact has 
just recently been offered by the Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes, of 
which Arch. W, Shaw is the present chair- 
man and of which Mr. Hoover was chair- * 
man for some years. The Committee 
makes this statement: “The amount of 
public construction which it is possible 
to push forward in order to influence 
employment and the trend of business in 
a period of recession is less important 
than the timing of the acceleration.” 

The psychological effect of advanc- 
ing public construction at the right timed 
suggests that here is to be found an 
important factor in the problem of main- 
taining a reasonable economic balance. 
If properly timed, as the pendulum of 
‘employment starts to swing in an un 
favorable direation, the influence of the 
prompt expediting of public works is 
effective out of all proportion to its size. 
Timeliness multiplies’ the effectiveness 
of each project accelerated, 

The gist of the matter is that you 
have got to take the thing at the proper 
moment and begin speeding up construc- 
tion when it will do the most good in 
keeping money in circulation and pro- 





urposes), and, also, it will 
effi- 


towns 
vast 


cosaad to mention the 
“tied in” their activities with the setting Phipps-Dowell Act, increasing the Fed 


moting healthy, wholesome activity all 
along the line. That has certainly been 
the aim of the Administration at, Wash- 
ington and of the State and ldcal offi- 
cials who have worked hand in hand with 
the Federal Government, wholeheartedly, 
ardently, and with excellent judgment, 
so that construction work may contrib- 
ute to the return of full prosperity 4s 
soon as it is humanly possible to achieve 
that end. Of course, it is ‘fully realized 
that stabilization is primarily a function 
of private business itself; so the Govern- 
ment has not tried to do it all—just a 
fair share. But the value of these public- 
construction efforts is, I think, unmis- 
takable- 

Later I shall say something about one 
articular phase of construction—the 
better homes movement, and more espe- 
cially home financing. A big new move- 
ment is under way—just in the forma- 
tive stage, in fact—with the object of 
making things easier for the average 
American citizen in this immensely vita 
matter, « * 
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Yapanese Beetle 
Area Restrictions 


-To Be Removed 


Agriculture Department Says 
Ban on Interstate Move- 


. ment of Farm Product to 
Be Lifted October 1 


’ The Federal Government on Oct. 1 
will remove all restrictions on the inter- 
state movement of farm products in the 
Japanese beetle area, the Department 
of Agriculture announced Sept. 27, add- 
ing thatrits restrictions on cut flowers 
and other parts of plants in that_ area 
will continue until Oct. 15, The States 
inthe Japanese beetle area are Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Virginia, Delaware along with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The damage caused 
annually by the beetle, according to the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis- 
tration, is considerable. 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

All restrictions on the interstate move- 
ment of farm products in the area cov- 
ered by the Japanese beetle quarantine 
, be removed by the Plant Quarantine 
* Control Administration beginrving 
with Oct. 1, according to an order issued 
today by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Restrictions On Cut Flowers 


Restrictions on the interstate move- 
ment of cut flowers and other portions 
of plants will remain in force until and 
including Oct. 15. Restrictions on the 
yiovement of nursery, ornamental, and 

reenhouse stock and all other plants 

except cut flowers and portions of plants 
without roots and free from soil), are 
enforced throughout the year and are not) 
affected by this order. 

For a week or more past very few} 
beetles have been found in the produce 
inspected, and the experience of previ- 
ous years indicates that by Oct. 1, no 
beetles will be found in farm products. 
Under the terms of the Japanese beetle 
quarantine, the removal of restrictions | 
would have taken place normally-on Oct. 
16. This relaxation refers to this sea- 
son only, and restrictions will not be re- 
moved next year, the department says, | 
until investigations have determined that) 
the danger period has come to an end. 

The restrictions on the movement of 
farm products which are terminated by 
this order are intended to be in force 
enly during the period when the beetle 
is abundantly present and in active flight. 
There is no risk from the movement of 
sig products after this period has termi- 
nated. The inspectors, however, are still 
finding beetles im cut flowers and the 
quarantine is maintained for them. 


Free Entry Is Allowed | 
Wax Used for Moulding! 


New York, Sept. 27.—The United} 
States Customs Court has just ruled thai 
colored wax, used by children to mould 
various forms or objects; is duty free 
as paraffin. The case was brought be- 
fore the court by M. L. Van Riper. Pro- 
test was lodged against the collector’s 
assessment at- 20 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1438, Tariff Act of 1922, 
as manufactures of wax. Judge McClel- 
land renders the court’s findings in this} 
case holding that the claim of the im- 
porter for free entry should be granted. 
(Protest No. 385688-G-57369-28). 


Tariff Commission 
* Personnel Completed 


Lineoln Dixon, of Indiana, 
Named as Sixth Member 


—— 


With! the reappointment of Lincoln 
+ Dixon, of Indiana, as a member of the 
Tariff Commission, President Hoover on 
Sept. 26 completed the personnel of the 
Commission, which was reorganized by 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Mr. Dixon, it was announced orally 
at the White House, is the third and 
last member of the minority party to 
be named on the six-membered, bipar-| 
tisan Commission. The sole remaining 
designation for the Presidett te make 
is that of vice chairman, a position 
which will go to one of the members 
of the minority party. 

The announcement of Mr. Dixen’s se- 
lection was made at the White House 
following a conference between Pregi- 
dent Hoover and Henry P. Fletcher, 
Chairman of the reorganized Cornmis- 
sion, The other minority members are 
Alfred P.. Dennis, of Maryland, and 
Thomas Nelson Page, of Virginia. The 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Activities in Field of Labor 
Outlined in Monthly Publication 


Federal Review Makes Available Latest Data on Its 


‘ 


Surveys and Studies 


Topic IV : ~Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places a2 the administrative organizations, 


Communications. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By Ethelbert Stewart 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HE purpose of the Monthly Labor 

Review is to serve asa medium for 

the prompt publication of the re- 
sults of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
surveys and studies, and also to present 
a summary of the current activities in 
the field of: labor. 

There was a time, not many years 
ago, when business and social statistics 
were tolerated by practical men as of 
possible academic or historic interest, 
but were not regarded by them as of 
any practical value. Now the situation 
is very different. Efsployers are de- 
manding all kinds of information 
which will aid them in calculating and 
forecasting their costs of operation, 
such, for instance, as the trend of 
prices, wages, and employment. J 

Similarly, individual employes as well 


| as labor organizations are following 


closely the trend of wages, prices, cost 
of living, employment, productivity, 
ete., with the purpose of being better 
able to bargain with their employers 
and of helping to improve generally 
the conditions of their lives, A further 
demand for social facts comes from 
students, publicists, Foci workers, 


| and others!interested in the betterment 


of the race. 
a 


T° MEET these demands the Monthly 

Labor Review gives éach month 
the current data regarding retail and 
wholesale prices, volume of employ- 
ment, recent wage changes, building 
permits in principal cities, labor turn- 
over in various industries, and strikes 
and lockouts. Semiannually it publishes 
data regarding changes in the cost of 
living, and at frequent intervals gives 
the preliminary results of the various 
wage surveys and other studies made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The detailed basic data of all impor- 
tant studies are later published in bul- 
letin form. But there is usually and 
necessarily some delay in the printing 
of such bulletins, and the prompt pub- 
lication of the principal findings of a 
study in the Monthly Labor Review 
meets the requirements of the great 


* * 


| majority of readers. 


In this comnection it may also be 
noted that, im order still further to ex- 
pedite speed im publication, “separates” 
from the proof of the Labor, Review 
on the subjects of employment, and 
labor turnover, building permits, prices, 
and cost of living are sent to those 
particularly interested in advance of 
final publication. 

™ 


* * 


HUS, as an example, a summary of 

the employment statistics of the 
preceding month is ready for distribu- 
tion in mimeographed form on the 16th 
of each month. A proof “separate” 
containing the full report, with charts, 
is published 10 or 12 days later, and 
the Labor Review itself is distributed 
about the middle of the following 
month, 

In addition to the publication of the 
Bureau’s own studies, the Monthly 
Labor Review seeks to present each 
month in simmmary form the results of 
other important studies in the labor 
field made by both official and unofficial 
agencies in the United States and 
other countries, 

To this emd the editorial force re- 
views the reports of all agencies con- 
cerned with labor matters, such as 
State labor bureaus and workmen’s 
compensation commissions; the various 
trade and trade-union periodicals; and, 
as far as practicable, all other journals, 
books, and reports that deal with labor 
conditions, industrial hygiene, labor 
legislation, industrial accidents, hous- 
ing, workers’ education, collective 
agreements, and similar topics. 

Particularly since the World War 
there has been a marked increase of 
interest'in foreign conditions. This has 
been hardly less notable in the field of 
labor than in the fields of industry, 
politics, and finance. Foreign com- 
merce, indeed, is intimately tied up 
with such questions as labor costs of 
production and output per worker, and 
the intelligent handling of the immi- 


. ble of statistical treatment, even 


sarily inthe form of figures—such, for 
instance, as data on prices and employ- 
ment—but even then the effort is made 
to present the meaning‘of the statistics 
as wellas the statistics themselves. 
Moreover, there are large fields of 
labor interest which are not er 
i 
such method of treatment weye desir- 
able. Thus, the Labor Review during 
recent months has carried articles on 
such nonstatistical subjects as the Ohio 
program for. stabilizing employment; 
the dismissal wage; legislative action 
on workmen’s compensation in 1929; 
old-age pension and insurance systems 
in foreign countries; life insurance and 
old-age pensions established by collec- 
tive agreement; occupational diseases 
and workmen’s compensation laws; the 
check-off in collective agreements, and 
administration of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws in 10 South American coun- 


tries, 
\ OREOVER, while the Labor Re- 
view deals solely with facts and 
exprésses no opinion of its own, it does 
seek to report the opinions and atti- 
tudes of responsible and authoritative 
agencies and individuals toward varous 
labor problems. Thus, the opinion of 
the President of the United States on a 
labor topic is of interest and impor- 
tance, as ig also the opinion of such 
organizations as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, These are 
the raw material out of which labor 
policies develop and with which the 
welfare of labor is vitally associated. 

For this reason the Labor Review 
reproduces not “nly the labor legisla- 
tion of Congress and of State legisla- 
tures, but also seeks to follow, when 
their importance warrants, labor views 
of responsible persons and organiza- 
tions which later may crystallize into 
action of one form or another. 

The Monthly Labor Review was 
established im July, 1915, under the 
title of the “‘Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.” In July, 1918, the title was 


»-= * * 


changed to its present form, but with- | Y 
ment, made public by the Department 
jof Commerce, follows in full text: 


out any change in its general char- 
acter. 

There has been, however, a marked 
emphasis placed upon certain topics, 
corresponding to the ‘change in the 
character of the labor movement and in 
the character of our economic life. In 
1915, for instance, workmen’s compen- 
sation in the United States was in its 
infancy. 

s- * *& 

Now this form of legislation has be- 

come almost universal, and interest 
centers primarily in more or less tech- 
nical changes rather than in funda- 
mental principles. Through this whole 
movement the Labor Review has been 
the clearing house for information for 
the various agencies concerned with 
the administration of these laws. 

Again, in 1915 there was compara- 
tively little discussion of such prob- 
lems as labor productivity and the dis- 
placement of labor by machinery. Now 
these toppics are of acute interest to 
both employers and workers, and the 
Labor Review seeks to present the lat- 
est developments in this field. 


For convenience of reading and ref-' | 


erence, the Labor Review is depart- 
mentalized. The subject divisions vary 
somewhat from issue to issue, to suit 
the needs of the material. 
issue, however, contains the following 
general subject divisions: Special arti- 
cles, consisting usuaily of original con- 
tributions based on special investiga- 
tions; industrial and labor conditions; 
employment of the older worker; health 
and industrial hygiene; industrial acci- 
I:nts; workmen’s compensation; labor 
laws and court decisions; cooperation; 
workers’ education and training; labor 
organizations and congresses; labor 
turnover; industrail disputés; care of 
the aged; labor agreements, awards, 
and decisions; housing; wages and 
hours of labor; trend of employment; 
wholesale and retail prices; "cost of 
living; immigration and emigration, 





lresidence is New York City. 


Dutch East Indies 
Ship Less Rubber 


Amount Invoiced to This Coun- 
try Shows Drop for 
W eek 


That the price of rubber has reached 
such a low point as to discourage pro- 
duction by the small native growers in 
the. Dutch East Indies is indicated by 
the tonnage shipped to the United States 
during the week ended Sept. 20, which 
was. the lowest for any week in two 


months, according to an oral statement 


Sept. 27 by P. W. Barker, Acting Chief 
of the Rubber Division, Department of 
Commerce. 

Rubber invoiced to the United States, 
as reported by cable by American con- 
sular officers, from Malaya, Ceylon, 
Dutch East Indies and the United King- 
dom, aggregated 7,777 long tons. For 
the seven previous weeks, the average 
amount invoiced was in excess of 9,000 
long tons, said. 

Of coursé; the seasonal slackening in 
the automotive industry in the United 
States and its consequent effect on the 


| tire industry is a factor in the reduced 


shipments of rubber, Mr. Barker 
pointed out, but with the price of crude 
at less than 8 cents in New York it 
hardly pays even the East Indian na- 
tives to produce it. c 

The activities of the small .native 
growers who own small holdings of a 
few acres each and who account for 
approximately half of world production 
have complicated the situation with re- 
gard to curtailment projects, Mr. Bar- 
ker said. -When the price of rubber de- 
clined, the native grower simply in- 
creased his tapping to make up the 
price differential, thus adding to the 
surplus stocks. 


Dr. A. S. MeAllister 
Civen New Post at 
Bureau of Standards 


Appointment as Assistant 
Director in Charge of 
Commercial Standardiza- 
tion Is Announced 


Appointment of Dr. Addams S. Mce- 
Allister, recently in charge of the speci- 
fication work of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, as Assistant Director of the Bu- 
reau in Charge of Commercial, Stand- 
ardization, was announced on Sept. 27 
by Director George K. Burgess. 

The appointment fills the wvacancy 
created Dec. 31, 1929, by the resigna- 
tion of R. M. Hudson. 

The ‘announcement of the appoint- 


The appointment of Dr. Addams §&. 
McAllister as Assistant Director in 
Charge of Commercial Standardization 
was announced today by Dr. George K, 
Burgess, Director of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. The appointment of 
Dr. McAllister fills a vacancy created 
by, the resignation of Mr. R. M. Hudson 
on Dec. 31, of last year. 

Dr. McAllister was born in| Coving- 
ton, Va., Feb. 24, 1875, and his voting 
He re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Science 
from Pennsylvania State College in 
1898 and the degree of’Electrical Engi- 
neer from the same institution in 1901. 
He also received the Master’s degree in 
Mechanical Engineering’from Cornell 
University in 1901 and four years later 


‘the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


For several years Dr. McAllister spe- 
cialized in physics and electrical engi- 
neering. For seven years he was asso- 
ciate editor and for three years editor 
of the “Electrical World,” and during 
the War served on many. advisory 
boards and committees. He was closely 
associated with the organization and 
early work 6f the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, now the 


| American Standards Association. 
A typical | 


In 1921, Dr. McAllister accepted the 
position of electrical engineer at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, but soon 
was placed in charge of the Bureau’s 
specification work. } ¥ 

Upon the organization of this work 
into a separate division on July 1, 1929, 
Dr. McAllister was chosen as its chief. 
In this capacity Dr. McAllister has come 
in contact with practically every tech- 
nical and trade association in this coun- 
try, with all the State purchasing agents, 


land with many other National and State 
officials... More than any other one man, | 


he has made the Bureau of Standards 
familiar to the various , local : 
ments and has pointed the way in which 


govern- | 


Demand continues in other countries 
for American products, according to.a 
weekly list of foreign trade opportunities 
made public on Sept. 27 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

Inquiries from foreign merchants- for 
such American goods as dishwashers, 
shoe wax, bathroom fixtures, bowling 
alleys, fishing tackle, elastic webbing, 
washing powders and‘many other prod- 
jucts are included, 

The world-wide markets available in- 
clude those in Mexico, South Africa, Can- 
ada, Norway, Honduras, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Netherlands, and numerous others 
named in the list. 

Detailed information may be had upon 
application to any branch office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, centrally located throughout the 
United States, 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 

Agricultural Implements: 


Egg grading, testing, and packing| 
plant, 47783, Wellington, New Zealand 
(p); motors, agricultural, small, 1% to| 
10 horsepower, 47820, Milan, Italy (a). 
‘Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, 47724, Kara- 
chi, India ‘(a); 47737, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); 47820, Milan, Italy (a); automobile 
accessories and novelties, 47763, Berlin, 
Germany (a or p); automobile acces- 
sories and _ spare parts, 47784, Turin, 
Italy (a); 47785, Sydney, Australia (s 
a); 47819, Madrid, Spain (a) ; automobile 
tire pumps, 47818, Winnipeg, Canada 
(a); motors, outboard, 47820, Milan, 
Italy (a); motors, small, including out- 
ieee for launches, and motor boat and 
launch accessories, 47768, Rosario, Ar- 
gentina (p). 

Chemicals: 

Borax, crude, 47755, Hamburg, Ger- 
|many (a or p); borax, crude, in 100-ton 
lots, 47770, Hamburg, Germany (p); | 


chemicals, dyers’ and bleachers’, and 
aniline dyes, 47730, Oporto, Portugal 
(a); dyes and intermediates of coal tar, 
47769, Manchester, England (a or p); 








oil, peppermint, 47754, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); paints, 47739, Pernambuco, 
Brazil (p); paints, cold water, 47728, 
Oporto, Portugal (a); paints or lacquers, 
47725, Lahti, Finland (p); pyrethrem 
(concentrate), 47821, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala (a and p): rosin, wood 
47804, Copenhagen, Denmark (p); rosin 
and turpentine, 47771, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a or p); rosin and wood tar 
pitch, 47734, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
selenium powder, cadmium sulphide, 
zinc dust, zinc oxide, soda ash, borax, 
bichromates, arsenic white, and _ liquid 
bright gold, 47726, Firozabad, India (p); 
sulphur, 47729, Oporto, Portugal (a); 
wax, shoe, 47727, Mexico. City, Mexico 
(p);. writing fluid compositions, 47727, 
Mexicg City, Mexico (p). 

Electrical Applances: 


Batteries, storage, 47731, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); dishwashers and 
driers, especially combined, 47810, Que- 
bec, Canada (a or p); floor polishing and 
surfacing a were electric, 47727, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico (p); hospital equipment, 
electric, 47816, Berlin, Germany (a); 
household electrical appliances, 47732, 
Koenigsberg, Germany (a); 477338, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico (p); 47756, Angouleme, 
France (a); 47805, Berlin, Germany (a); 
household electrical appliances, especially 
coffee-grinding mills, and ironing ma- 
chines, 47812, Hamburg, Germany (a or 
p); lighting fixtures, hotel, electric, 
47811, Cardiff, Wales (p); lighting 
plants, farm, and accessories, 47808, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); paint spray- 
ers, electric, 47725, Lahti, Finland (p); 
radio sets for automobile and home use, 
47807, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
radio sets and parts, 47732, Koenigsberg, 
Germany (a); refrigerators, household, 
electric, 47809, Gibraltar (a); wire, cop- 
per, asbestos insulated, 47806, Berlin, 
Germany (p). 

Fodstuffs: 


Canned pilchards, 47855, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); canned pineapples, 
peaches, apricots, asparagus, etc., 47856, 
Dresden, Germany (a); canned fish, 
meat, pineapples, and vegetables, 47756, 
Angouleme, France (a); canned, fish, 
meat, and pineapples, 47870, Rouen, 


| Koenigsberg, Germany (a); fruit, dried, 


ether, 47822, Toronto, Canada (a and p)#@ 





France (a); canned foods, 47850, Koe- 


( 


nigsberg, Germany (a); 
47842, Hamburg, Germany (p); canned 
fruit; 47353, Stettin, Germany (a); 
canned fruit, 47857, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); canned fruit, fish, meats, and corned 
beef, 47865, Stettin, Germany (a); canned 
fruit, fish, meats, and vegetables, 47851, 
Koenigsberg, Germany (a); canned fruit, 
fish, meats, and vegetables, 47866, Me- 
dellin, Colombia: (a); canned fruit in 
sirup, fish, meat, pineapples, and vege-| 
tables, 47869, Marseille, France (a); 
canned meats and pineapples, 47861, 
Stettin, Germany (a); canned prunes 
and pineapples, 47867, Paris, France (a); 
coffee, 47863, Stettin, Germany (a); 
coffee, cocoa, and shredded coconut, 4773, 
Mexico City, Mexico (p); confectionery, 
47756, Angouleme, France (a); corn 
meal, white, 47846, Cienfuegos, Cuba 
(a and p); cornstarch, pearl, 47860, Bom-! 
bay, India (a); dairy products, 47756, 
Angouleme, France (a); dairy products, 
47867, Paris, France (a); flour, 47847, | 
San Juan, Porto Rico (a); flour, 47865, | 
Stettin, Germany (a); flour, white paste, | 
47868, Goteborg, Sweden (a); fruit (ap-} 
ples), 47868, Goteborg, Sweden (a); fruit, | 
(apples, oranges, grapefruit, pears, and| 
peaches, 47843, Calcutta, India (p); fruit 
(apples and pears), 47868, Marseille, | 
France (a); fruit, citrus, 47862, Cardiff, | 
Wales (a); fruit, dried, 47842, Hamburg, | 
Germany (p); fruit, dried, 47848, Stettin,. 
Germany (a); fruit, dried, 47868, Gote- 
borg, Sweden (a); fruit, dried (apple 
rings, apricots, and plums), 47849, Koe- | 
nigsberg, Germany (a); fruit, dried (ap- 
ple rings, raisins, peaches, etc.), 47865, 
Stettin, Germany (a); fruif, dried (apri- 
cots and apricot pulp), 47844, Apolda, 
Germany (p); fruit (apples), 47852, 
Koenigsberg, Germany (a); fruit, dried, 
47861, Stettin, Germany (a); fruit, dried, 
47863, Stettin, Germany (a); fruit, dried, 
especially apple rings and _ apricots, | 


| 





especially prunes, 47756, Angouleme, 
France (a); fruit, dried, especially 
prunes, 47868, Marseille, France (a); 
fruit, dried, especially prunes, 47870, 
Rouen, France (a); fruit, especially ap- 
ples, 47852, Koenigsberg, Germany (a); 
fruit, fresh and dried, 47857, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); fruit juice, extracts, and sir- 
ups, 47756, Angouleme, France (a); 
fruit juice, extracts, and sirups, 47867, 
Paris, France (a); fruit juice, extracts, 
and sirups, 47870, Rouen, France (a); 
grain, 47867, Paris, France (a); grain 
(wheat, No. 2 hard), 47864, Oporto, Por- 
tugal (a); grain (wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, corn, etc.), 47854, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); groceries, 47857, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); groceries, 47866, Medellin, 
Colombia (a); groceries, and delicates- 
sin goods, 47733, Mexico City, Mexico 
(p); honey, 47756, Angouleme, France 
(a); honey, extracted, 47845, Malmo, 
Sweden (p); lard, 47848, Stettin, Ger- 
many (a); lard, 47849, Koenigsberg, Ger- 
many (a); lard, 47861, Stettin, Germany 
(a); lard; 47863, Stettin, Germany (a); 
lard, bacon, and ham, 47858, Newcastle, 
England (a); lard and bacon, 47850, 
Koenigsberg; Germany (a); lard and 
bacon, 47865, Stettin, Germany (a); lard, 
and other animal fats, 47867, Paris, 
France (a); lard, and other animal fats, 
47869, Marseille, France (a); meat, 
frozen, salted, and smoked, 47869, Mar- 
seille, France (a); meat _ specialties, 
47853, Stettin, Germany (a); meat and 
fish, frozen and salted, 47870, Rouen, 
France (a); oil, cottonseed, 47865, Stet- 
tin, Germany (a); rice, 47867, Paris, 
France (a); spices, 47756, Angouleme, 
France (a); vegetables, 47862, Cardiff, 
Wales (a); vegetables, dried, 47756, An- 
gouleme, France (a); vegetables, dried, 
47869, Marseille, France (a). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Bathroom fixtures, 47827, Bulawayo, 
South Africa (p); cutlery, 47756, An- 
gouleme, France (a); cutlery, 47789, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a); _ hardware, 
47737, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); hardware, 
47738, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); hardware, 
builders’, 47793, Bordeaux, France (a); 
hardware, builders’, ironmongery, slid- 
ing door gear, door springs and checks, 
window gear, and decorative metal in 
strips and sheets, 47775, Manchester, 
England (a); hardware, builders’, tools, 
and plumbing fixtures, 47739, Pernam- 
buco, Brazil .(p); hardware, furniture, 
47774, Manchester, England (p); hard- 
ware and tools, 47826, Mexico City, Mex- 
ico (a); household utensils, 47733, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico (p); household utensils, 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Fishing Tackle and Shoe Wax Among 
Articles Sought in Foreign Marke 


| zil 





47756, Angouleme, France (a); iron 
scrap, 47758, Hamburg, Germany (a); 


2323). 
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Department of Commerce Finds Agencies Abroad: Demand. Varied : 
Types of American Commodities; Automotive Products, 4 
Chemicals, Specialities Included 


canned fruit,tiron and steel bars, flats, hexagonal bars; 


and structural shapes, 47772, ‘Ys 
India (a and p); kitchen utensils, 47819, 
Madrid, Spain (a); pots, pans, rolling 
pins, and other cooking utensils, is 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a); _ pulleys, 
screw, wrought iron, 47773, Bombay, 
India (a); shelves, metal, for garages, 
47740, Cairo, Egypt (p); steel ms 
partitions for schools and public build- 
ings, 47736, Montreal, Canada (a or p); 
steel sheets, galvanized, 47738, Sao Paulo 
Brazil (a); steel sheets, and alloy steel 
for automobile manufacture, 47820, 
Milan, Italy (a); steel, tool, highspeed, 
47741, Milan, Italy (a); steel wool, 47759, 
Munich, Germany (p); wire, plain and 
barbed, 47738, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a). 
Leather: 


Chevreaux, black and colored furniture 
leather, and patent leather, 47828, 
Vienna, Austria (a); kid, glazed, black 
and colored, and patent leather, 47742, 
Stockholm, Sweden (a). 

Lumber and products: 

Ash and hickory tool handles, 47829, 
Liverpool, England (p); doors and win- 
dow frames, 47830, Cartagena, Colombia 
(p); Douglas fir, North Carolina pine, 
poplar, ash, hickory, walnut, cedar, an 
other woods in both log and lumber form, 
47790, Hamburg, Germany (a). 
Machinery: 


Asphalt paving machinery, and con- 
crete mixers, 47764, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
(a); Bench equipment, mechanics’, 
combination, including drills and grind- 
ing wheels, 47762, Oslo, Norway (a and 


|p); can-filling machinery, 47767, Amster- 


dam, Netherlands (a); coffee milling and 
packing machinery, 47743, Torreon, Mex- 
ico (p); laundry machinery for medium 
sized laundry, ‘47791, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); match-making ma- 
chinery (complete installation), includ- 
ing match-box-making equipment, 47765, 


|Port Elizabeth, South Africa (p); milk 


powder making machinery, 47813, Lis- 
bor, Portugal (a); motors, marine, 
Diesel, 47820, Milan, Italy (a); nut, bolt, 
and wire drawing machinery, 47793, Bor- 
deaux, France (a); oven, annealing, 
47744, Chihuahua, Mexico (p); saws, 
hand, and flexible shafts, 47761, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); shovels and cranes, 
power, 47776, Berlin, Germany (p); 
sprinkler system for factory, 47792, Oslo, 
Norway (a); stitching machinery for 
stitching names 6n cloth, 47766, Manila, 
P. I. (p); twist drill grinding machines, 
automatic; special grinding machines for 
automobile valves and lathe tools; screw 
cutting machines for bolts and nuts; 


\screw dies; and geat cutting and key 


way cutting machines, 47760, Haale, Ger- 
many (a). 


Minerals: 


Aluminum and special alloy metals, 
47820, Milan, Italy (a); brass bars, 
sheets, angles, etc. and extruded brass’ 
and bronze sections, 47788, Bombay, 
India (a and p); metals, antifriction, 
tin; and manganese, 47741, Milan, Italy. 
(a); nickel in bars, and nickel wirey, 
47825, Vienna, Austria (p); ozocerite, 
47787, Hamburg, Germany (a). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 


Pencil carbon making machines, 47832, 
Toronto, Canada (p); printers’ and lith- 
ographers’ supplies, 47835, Paris, France 
(a); printing presses for stamping jute 
sacks, and printers’ ink in barrels, 47794, 
Ghent, Belgium (a and p); printing 
presses, hand or power, 47831, Stock- 
holm, Sweden (a); printing presses, hand 
rebuilt, 47795, Madras, India (p); print- 
ing presses, treadles, and other printing 
or bookbinding machinery and materials, 
47745, Bombay, India (a). 

Petroleum and Products: 


Asphalt, 47734, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); asphalt, and high fusible bitumen, 
47735, Berlin, Germany (a or p)$ bitu- 
men, 47757, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a or p); paraffin, 47786, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (p); paraffin scale and wax, 47824, 
Dublin, Ireland (p); petrolatum, 47755, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p). . 
Railway supplies: 

Locomotive and carriage spare parts, 
47823, Bombay, India (a). 

Rubber goods: 


Balloons, toy, rubber, 47817, Colombo, 
Ceylon (a); shoes, canvas, rubber-soled, 
and rubber overshoes, 47833, Berlin, Gere 
many (a); tires, automobiles, 47784, 


* [Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 


gration problem involves a detailed 
knowledge of labor conditions in the 
various countries concerned. 

* *» * 


Special Release from Underwood Typewriter Company’ 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y.  ° 


majority party members, in addition to 
Chairman Fletcher, are Edgar Bros- 
sard, of Utah, past Chairman, and John 
Lee Coulter, of North Dakota, 


the.best features of national govern-| 

mental purchasing can be adopted by) * *& * | Late News Flash 
these organizations. He has also taken | 
a keen interest in the purchasing meth-| 


and publications relating to labor. 


* * * 


It was stated orally at the White 
House that the selection of proper men 
for the Tariff Commission, particularly 
on a geographical basis, has been one 
of the most difficult tasks that has fallen 
on Mr. Hoover. When the first five 
members of the Commission were named 
Sept. 16 the President said that the sixth 
prospective Commissioner had disap- 

ointed him by declining to serve. 

Mr. Dixon was a member of the House 
of Representatives from the Fifty-ninth 
to Sixty-fifth Congresses, and was ap- 








pointed to the Tariff Commission by 


pee Coolidge in 1927. 
Daily Decisions 


of the 
General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

* A-33314, (S) Classification of civilian em- 
ployes—Brookhart Salary Act—Field serv- 
ice. There would be no authority under 
the Brookhart Salary Act of July 3, 1930, 
to adjust the salary rates of field service 
positions, corresponding to positions in the 
custodial service, which are in amounts 
from $600) to, but not including, $1,320 
per annum, in any event; nor salary rates 
of field service positions corresponding to 
positions in grade CU-3, which are in 
amounts up to and including $1,500 per an- 
um, (Sept. 19, 1930.) 

2537, (S) Traveling expenses——Spe- 
iié travel orders—Filing in General Ac- 
unting Office. The amendment of the 


HE Labor Review seeks to follow 

all of these movements, and to pre- 
sent in concise form for American 
readers the facts as they develop. 
Current data regarding wages, -hours 
of labor, cost- of living, and related 
topics are presented for foreign coun- 
tries, especial attention being given to 
the European and Latin-American 
countries. Such information is derived 
in part frora the publications of .the 
various countries, but much valuable 
material is also furnished by the con- 
sular officers through the cooperation 
of the State Department. 

The Monthly Labor Review deals 
solely with facts. But this does not 
mean that its contents are solely sta- 
tistical. Part of its contents are neces- 


BECAUSE of the frequent use of the 
files of the Labor Review for ref- 
erence purposes, the matter of index- 
ing becomes an important one. For 
each volume, of six monthly issues, a 
detailed index is prepared and printed. 
In addition, a cumulative index for all 
issues of the Review since the begin- 
ning of publication has been prepared 
and will be published as soon as funds 
are available. 

The Labor Review is published on 
the 16th ,of each month, the issues 
averaging about 245 pages. The sub- 
scription price is $1.50 per year for the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, 
and $2.25 per year for other countries, 
Subscriptions should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


In the neat of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Sept. 30, Mary Anderson, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, will discuss the efforts of the Government to aid 
women workers and promote their general welfare. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


travel voucher form to require certain de- 
tailed information does not dispense with 
the requirement that specific travel orders, 
or certified copies thereof, must be filed 
in the General Accounting Office with the 
travel vouchers, (Sept. 23, 1930.) 


A-33344. Classification of civilian em- 
ployes—Salary average. Where a statute 
authorizes an administrative office to fix the 
salary rate Of one or more positions in a 
grade at not to exceed a specific rate, the 
officers or employes occupying those posi- 
tions may be paid at any rate notin excess 
of the maximum expressly authorized, with- 
out regard to the average provision ap- 
pearing in the annual appropriation acts. 
(Sept. 23, 1930.) 

A-33871. -(S) Personal services—Engi- 
neers—Advertising. The personal services 
excepted from competition under section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, are such sery- 
ices as are identified with and attach to the 
individual and are obtained by appointment 
issued to, or by contract of employment 
entered into with, the person who is to 
render the service. If no regular employes 
are qualified and available, such services 
should be employed in accordance with the 
civil service xules and regulations and at 


rates of ompensation authorized by the 
Classification Act. 


Work contracted for on a job basis has 
not the character of personal services, the 
satisfactory performance thereof being 
judged by the completed job and hence 
competition is mecessary. 19 Comp. Dec. 
416; 6 Comp. Gen, 225, The fact that an 
individual has an exceptional qualification 
or specializes in the particular kind of 
work desiredjr quth as designing monu- 
mental steel bridge work, does not permit 
awarding a contract without first soliciting 
competition as to design and cost. 

A-32342, Contracts—Delays—-Liquidated 
damages ~ Remission— War Department. 
Where liquidated damages, as provided in 
a contract, have been deducted from the 
final payment due contractor for the deliv- 
eries of coal thereunder, to cover the  »e- 


riod of delays in complete performance, and | 


it is subsequently established that the de- 
lays were due to unforeseeable causes be- 
yond the control and without the fault or 
negligence of the contractor, which were 
excusable under the provisions of the con- 
tract, remission of the liquidated damages 
charged is authorized, (Sept, 19, 1930.) 


f 








jof which Dr, 
|head consists of four divisions, Simpli- 


| Specifications, 


ods of the American housewife and has 
kept in close touch with the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture and with various national 
organizations such as the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 

Under Dr. McdAllister’s direction the 
Bureau has issued several 
publications in. the specifications field, 
such as the National Directory of Com- 
modity Specifications, » Standards 
Specifications im the Wood-Using Indus- 
tries, Directory of Commercial Testing 
Laboratories, and the Significance and 


|Seope of the Certification Plan. 


The commercial standardization group 
McAllister becomes the 
fied Practice, Building and Housing, 
and Commercial Stand- 
ards, As the senior division chief of 
this group he is thoroughly familiar 
with the work of all four of these divi- 
sions and has served on numerous im- 
portant committees dealing with matters 
which affect the entire Bureau. 


So esetbindecapitliihi eet gunk cistgninsonmy 

Films to Teach in Norway 

The administration of schools in Oslo, 
Norway, has decided to extend the use 
of films as a@ means of tuition, states a 
press report. In a recent speech made 
by the president of the Norwegian film 
committee, it was pointed out that Oslo 
was the first city in Europe to intro- 
duce the film as a permanent means of 
tuition in preparatory and public schools, 
The films are used chiefly to illustrate 
zoological or geographical subjects. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Fine opportunity for well-trained 
patent attorney, specializing at first 
in application and amendment work. 
State in reply age, education, patent 
experience and statting salary ex- 
pected. Address Box 75, United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C. 


important | 


and | 


World’s Typing 





George L. Hossfield, World’s 
tells how Underwood’s 


RICHMOND, VA., September 26, 
1930..-George L, Hossfield, World’s 
Champion Typist in 1918, 1920, 1921, 
1922, 1926, 1927 and 1929, won the 
coveted title once more at The Mosque 
here today using the Usgderwood 
Standard Typewriter in the 25th An- 
nual International Typewriting Con- 
test. Hossfield, in the one hour con- 
test, faced a fast field and his vic- 
tory was a triumph for machine and 
man alike, Only perfect coordina- 
tion of the human and mechanical 
factors could have made possible 
Hossfield’s outstanding achievement. 


wood I 
through 
in any 


Thus, 


At the finish of the contest Hoss- 
field said: “I owe my speed today to 
& great extent, to the hair-trigger 
key action of the Underwood Type- 
writer, and I attribute my strong 
finish im the one hour contest to the 


tional 


always 
Typewri 





It is a significant fact that in the 
25 years during which the Interna~ 


typewriting 
world, has 


UNDERWOOD 


- - . the Machine of Champions 


Championship 


Contest for 25th Year 


Champion Typist, 
hair-trigger 


key action helped him win 


responsiveness that has been a char- 
acteristic 


feature of every Under- 
have ever used. My Under- 


wood's performance today carried me 


the entire contest without 


once balking or slowing up my pace 


way.” 


for the 25th consecutive year, 


the World's Typewriting Champion- 
ship has been won on the Underwood 
Typewriter, 
earns once more the right to the title 
“The Machine of Champions.” 


Thus the Underwood 


Trophy, emblematic of the 

championship of the 
been striven for, it has 
been won on the Underwood 
ter, 


won on 


George L. Hossfield, 


Cham) 
wins again in 1930, using, as always, the Underwood Stand-. 
ard Typewriter, 


ing rate of 133 net words a minute. 


Other Championships 


UNDERWOOD WINS 


A bape Fy 

copy of the 
Official » 
Record © 

of the 
contest — 

will be sent 
upon request ; 


pion Typist, 


seven times World 


He typed for one solid hour at the astound- 


the Underwood at the 1930 


International Typewriting Contest | 


The World's 
teur 


Ama-|The World’s SchooliThe Americ iL 


Typewriting |Novice Typewriting|S choo 
Championship won/Cham denen ao 
by Remo Poulsen, a 


1 
T, ting ¥ 
pian won by. 
Orangeville,| Fred well, 


Gladys 
ley, 


Connecticut, at the| Canada, at. thelCity, Oklahoma, 


rate 


of 114 net) rate 
words a minute. 


96 netithe wate of 
words a 


of 
words a minste. 












Application of Act of 1920 
- To Be Considered; Ruling 
_ On Carrier’s Liability Dur- 
> ing Storage Asked 

* gg Among the 19 cases involving mari- 


shipping questions already on 
the 1980 docket of the Supreme Court 





| + of the United States, which will sit for 


| * its first meeting of the term on Oct. 6,| 
_ _ ave issues relating to the application of 
«the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 (the 
Jones ‘Act), the liability of carriers on 
__. the Great Lakes for cargos left on ships 
* for storage after Winter has set in, and 
versies over the limitation of the} 


Court Reviewed 
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urt to Bar Claim 





State of Washington: Olympia. 


FLorENCE Buss VAN DUSEN 


Vv. 

Tut DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRIES. 
Washington Supreme Courty 
N 414, 


0. 2241 
Appeal from Superior Court for Spokane 
Co nt 


ju. . 
G. M. Frents and F. M. O’Leary, for ap- 
ellant; THE ATTORNEY GENERAL and 
Franny ELLSwoRTH Foster, for re- 
spondent. 
Opinion of the Court 


Sept. 8, 1930 


the interstate freight, New York Central 
R. R. v. Carr, 238 U. 8, 260. 
“Without departing from this test, we 


also have field that the. requisite employ- | 


r.cnt in interstate commerce does not 
exist where a member of a switching 
crew, whose general work extends to 
both interstate and intrastate traffic, is 


engaged in hauling a train or drag of 
cars, all loaded with intrastate freight, 
from one part of a city to another, Ill. 
‘Cent. R. R. v. Behrens, 283 U. S. 478, 
and where an employe in a colliery 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MO 


| Cases , Compensation forDeath at Radio Varied Problems 
i etore Supreme | Station Denied Under State Act Await Decision in 
Classification of Work Engaged In at Time of Injury a Bankruptey Suits 


Part of Interstate Commerce Is Held by 


MAIN, J.—This is an appeal from &| operated by a railroad company is min- 


_ liabilities of owners, charterers and so-| judgment of the superior court affirm- 
called minority investment owners. jing an order of the Departmegt of La- 


ing coal intended to be used in the com- 
pany’s locomotives moving in interstate 


commerce, Del., Lack. & West. R. R. v. 


“Within this classification are also pre- 
sented five questions arising from col- 
‘lisions of vessels, one of admiralty in- 
surance, one in which the United States 
is made a party through the alleged 
agency of the Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and two cases 
relating to loss of shipments. 


The application of section 33 of the 
Merchant Marine Act in an action be- 
tween the representative of an American 
longshoreman and an Ameriean steve- 
do’ company, h:s employer, where the 
egskoreman was killed through the al-| 
leged negligence of the employer while! 
working on a vessel of foreign registry, 
lying at the time in the navigable wa- 
ters of the United States, is at issue in 
the case of Uravic v. F. Jarka Co., Inc.,| 
No. 32, which the court has agreed, by| 
the grant of a writ-of certiorari, to re-| 
view. 

If, in deciding the question, the court 
Tules that the happening of an accident 
on a foreign vessel means that it hap- 
pens on foreign territory, thus being out-| 
side the effect of the act, the court will; 
be asked to determine whether the act/| 
has any extraterritorial application} it| 
is stated in the petition. | 

Rights Under Act Claimed | 

The trial court, it is pointed out, after | 
3 ment and consideration of the case 
held that section 33 did not apply to the 
case because the accident happened on | 
2 vessel of foreign registry. 

The general proposition for which the | 
petitioner contends is that longshoremen | 
employed by American stevedoring com- | 








ibor and Industries denying an applica- 


tion for a widow’s pension“under the | Yurkonis, 238 U. S. 439. In neither in- 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. stance could the service indicated he 
Mar. 18, 1929, Donald L. Van Dusen, | sar8. $e 3 staeatate — “r 
while in the employ of the Northwest|so closely related to it as to be prac- 
Radio- Service Comeeny, was killed, and | tically a part of it. 
thereafter = aa ee x od pe to apply the test, be = case 
Van Dusen, filed a claim wi e De-|in hand, it is plain that anks was 
partment of Labor and Industries, as | not employed in intersta*: transporta- 
stated. The Northwest Radio Service | tion, or in repairing or keeping in usable 
Company is a corporation, and owns and | condition a roadbed, bridge, engine, car 
operates radio station KGA, at Spokane,!or other instrument then in use in such 
this State. The station is — with ; transportation. What he was doing was 
5,000 watts power, under_license from | altering the location of a fixture in a 
the Federal Radio Commission, The|machine shop. The connection between 
station, at all ae, ee the fixture oe a —— 
telephone lines with cities in other! was remote a st, for the only “unc- 
States, for the purpose of ‘receiving and tion of the fixture was to communicate 
rebroadcasting programs originating in| power to machinery used in repairing 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas | parts of engines some of which were 
City and San Francisco. - | use@ in such transportation. This, we 
. _ |think, demonstrates that the work in 
Circumstances of # |which Shanks was engaged, like that of 
Death Are Related 


the coal miner in the Yurkenis case 
In the course of the operation of the | 


was too _ from —— — 
0 rtation to ractically a part of it, 
station, it became necessary to install an| pe prepuaty S » 
ice machine for the purpose of 


and therefore that he was not employed 
> produc- | in interstate commerce within the mean- 

ing cold water, which was used in cool- 

ing the radio tubes employed in the | 


jing of the Employsrs’ Liability Act.” 
transmitting station, and, unless the) 


i ee v Chicago, Milwaukee & 
t. Paul R. Co., 250 U. S 130, it was 
tuber "werp properly” ooled,the ans: hui’ that the doing of work whieh ha 
mentioned Son d be seriously impaired, | °F its immediate purpose the further- 
if not altogether stopped. 


ing of the conduct of interstate com- 
7 : | merce constitutes an employment in such 

Mar. 17, 1929, the station signed off | 
for the 


, 1 commerce within the meaning of the Em- 

’ nee * peers, 22:2 iployers’ Liability Act. It was there said: 
p. m. Immediately thereatter, “| “It is also settled that the doing of 
ployes of the station commenced opera- Lage which has for its immediate Sar. 


tions for the installation of the machine, ose the furthering of the conduct of 


and, in doing so, it was necessary t@ 
move the switchboard in the room in 


Gon ot i. _— = = which the ice machine was to be located. 
1920 when injured on vessel of foreign | The switchboard was an integral part of 


i ithi a © |the apparatus used in the transmitting 
— at Coa nen aavigette we | station in broadcasting programs from 
The extent to which the defense of as- KGA. , r ; 
sumption of risk is open to an employer; . While moving, or attempting to move, 
where @ seaman, injured at sea, instead|the switchboard, Donald L. Van, Dusen 
of proceeding under the general mari-|W@S accidentally electrocuted. His 
time law, elects to bring an action|@eath occurred at about 12:15 a m., 
against his employer under the same sec-| Mar. 18, 1929. Mr. Van Dusen was an 
tion of the act, and avail himself of the ;e™Ploye of the radio station and, at 
“new rules” provided therein, will be|the time of his death, was engaged in 
submitted for the consideration of the | Work classified as extra hazardous, un- 
court in the petition for a writ of cer-| der the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It 
tiorari in the case of States Steamship |is admitted that station KGA, during 
Co, v. Berglann, No. 244. |the hours that it was broadcasting, was 
In the petition in the case of Pills-|C@ttying on a business, interstate, in 
bury Flour Mills Co. v. Interlake Steam- | Character. 

Company, No. 170, a jurisdictional| The question is whether the removal 
question “of vital importance to shipping | of the switchboard, preparatory to the 
interests, particularly on the Great | installation of the ice machine, was a 

es” is asked to be determined by the| work so closely related to interstate 
court. : |commerce, in which the Station was en- 
It is explained that it is the practice of | gaged, as to be a part of such commerce. 
carriers to enter into contracts with ship-|If Mr. Van Dusen, at the time of his 
Pers, at the close of the season, covering | death, was engaged in work so closely 
not only transportation on the last voy-| related to interstate commerce as to be 
ages of their vessels, but also storage of | practically a patt of it, the Department 
the cargoes carried, after arrival at des-|of Labor and Industries correctly re- 
tination, during the course of the Win- | jected the widow’s claim for pension, 
ter, when transportation on the Great’ and the judgment of the superior court 





Lakes ceases. | 

The only question presented by the| 
petition is one of admiralty jurisdiction. 
Both the District Court and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
held that there is no jurisdiction in ad- 
miralty over a suit looking to recovery) 
for damage to cargo arising during the 
Winter period while the vessel is lying 
at anchor. 


Authority Called Obsolete | 


It is claimed that the rule of the Cir-| 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, on which the decision in the in-| 
stant case was chiefly grounded, was) 
made in 1896 and was predicated on con- 
ceptions concerning the basis of ad-| 
Miralty jurisdiction no longer approved | 
by the Supreme Court of the United| 
States. 

Compliance with the Seamen’s Act is 
claimed to be a nondelegable duty for 
loss sustained by the breach of which a 
corporation owning a ship is liable, it is 
claimed in petitions for writs of cer-| 
tiorari filed in the cases of Mailliard & 
Schmiedell v. Pacific Steamship Co., No. 
404, and American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co. v. Pacific Steamship Co., No. 418.: 
The court has not acted on either of 
these petitions which were filed during 
the Summer vacation. 

The loss complained of, it is ex- 
plained in the petitions, resulted from a 
collision between the S. S. “Floridan”| 
and the S. S. “Admiral Fiske” in the! 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of Washing-| 


| 





ton in September, 1928. The “Floridan”| Sense intended is, Was the employe at! 


sank into the waters of the Pacific| 
within 15 minutes after the accident car- 
rying with her her complete cargo. 

It is alleged that the watch maintained 
by the “Admiral Fiske,” owned by the| 
Pacific Steamship Co., was not in com-| 
pliance with the regulations of the Sea-| 
men’s Act and such failure of compliance 
was tantamount to negligence on the 
‘part of the company owning her. 

‘The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, it is set out, held substan-| 
tially that where a corporation operates 

_ a line of ships by operating managers, 
it is entitled to limitation of liability, 
its president and vice president in 
charge of operating testify that they | 
did not know of the continued violation 
oi the statutory duty on board its ships. 


Presumption Involved 


The liability of a charterer of a scow 
to the cargo owner for loss of the cargo 
where a presumption of the unseaworthi- 
ness of the scow exists is contested in 
the case of Moran Towing & Transpor- 
tation Co. v. J. W. Higman, No. 406. 

The particular scow in question cap- 

for some unexplained reasons, it is 
Stated in the petition, and thus raised 
2" esumption of unseaworthiness.” 
claimed that this presumption, which 
is the basis of the cargo owner’s right 
of recovery, must be rebutted by the 
owner of the scow, not by the charterer, 
as held by the lower court. 
Review of a decision of the Circuit 
urt of Appeals relative to a so-called 
rity investment owner’s right to lini- 
ion of liability which, if sustained, 











It} 


should be affirmed. 
Decision on 


Point Cited 


In Shanks v. Delaware, etc., R. Co., 239 
U. S. 556, the railroad company was 
engaged in both interstate and intra- 
state transportation, and was conduct- 
ing an extensive machine shop for re- 
pairing parts of locomotives used in such 
transportation. While employed in this 
shop, one Shanks was injured thfeugh 
the negligence of the company. On the 
day of the-injury, he was engaged 
solely in taking down and putting into a 


‘new location an overhead crank shaft, a 


heavy shop fixture through which power 
was transmitted to some of the machin- 
ery used in the repair work. It was 
there held that Shank could not maint@n 
an action under the Federal Employers 
Liability Act, because, at the time of his 
injury, he was not engaged in work so 
closely related to interstate commerce 
as to be a part of it. The previous 
cases of the court were there reviewed. 
We will quote extensively from the opin- 
ion in that case, wherein it was said: 
“Having in mind the nature and usual 
course of the business to which the act 
relates and the evident purpose of Con- 
gress in adopting the act, we think it 
speaks of interstate commerce, not in a 
technical legal sense, but in a practical 
one better suited to the occasion (see 
Swift & Co. v. United States, 196 U. S. 
375, 398), and that the true ‘est of 
employment in such commerce i: the 


the time of the injury engaged in inter- 
state transportation or in work so closely 
related to it as to be practically a part 
of it? 

“Applying this test, we have held that 
the requisite employment in interstate 
commerce exists where a car repairer is 
replacing a drawbar in a car then in use 
in such commerce, Walsh v. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R, 223 U. 
S. 1; where a fireman is walking ahead 
of and piloting through several switches 
a locomotive which is to be attached to 
an interstate train and to assist in mov- 
ing the same up a grade, Norfolk & 
Western Ry. v. Earnest, 229 U. S..114; 
where a workman about to repair a 
bridge regularly used in interstate trans- 
portation is meine from a tool car to 
the bridge a sack of bolts needed in his 
work, Pederson v. Del., Lack & West. 
R. R., 229 U. S. 146; where a clerk is 
on his way through a iailroad yard to 
meet an inbound i: terstate freight train 
and to mark the cars so the switching 
crew will know what tc do with them 
| eg breaking up the train, St. Louis, 

an Francisco & Texas R. v. Seale, 229 
U. S. 156; where a fireman, having pre- 
pared his engine for a trip in interstaie 
commerce, and being about to start ‘on 
|his run, is walking across adjacent 
| tracks on an errand consistent with his 
| duties, North Carolina R. R. v. Zachary, 
| 282 U. S 248; and where a brakeman 
|on a train carrying several cars inter- 
| state and two of intrastate freight is 
jassisti.¢ in securely placing the latte: 
ona side track at an intermediate sta- 
tion to the end that they may not run 
back on the main track and that the 


AContinued on Page 11, Column 5.] ‘train may proceed on its journey with FRENCH, JJ., concur. © 


| 


} interstate commerce constitutes an em- | 


| ployment in such commerce within the 
peering of the act.” (Citing authori- 
ties. 


est Applied to 
' Case in Question 
| 


| Applying the test stated in those two 
| cases, it must be held in the case now 
| before us that Mr. Van Dusen, at the 
time of his death, was engaged in work 
| so closely related to interstate commerce 
| a8 to be a part of it. This case is dis- 
j tinguished from the Shanks case, in that 
there, Shanks, at the time of his death, 
\ was doing work which was one step 
further removed from interstate com- 
merce than was Mr. Van Dusen in the 
present case. Here the telephone ex- 
a was an integral part of the 
broadcasting system, 

in connection therewith. It was pointed 
out in the Shanks case that one replac- 
ing a drawbar in a car then used in in- 
terstate commerce, or carrying a sack 
of bolts from a tool car to repair a 
!bridge used in such commerce was en- 


with interstate commerce as to be a|209 


art of it. 
usen was engaged at the time of his 
death was of the same character. 


and had been used! 


{gaged in work so intimately connegted | National Ban 
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Questions on Insolvency of 

i Companies, Mortgage In- 
terests, and Other Points 
Before Supreme Court 





Approximately 25 cases involving ques- 
tions of bankruptcy and receiverships 
are on the docket and awaiting the first 
meeting of the coming term of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Oct. 6. 

‘In this classification of cases issues 
are presented relative to questions 
brought about by the insolvency of banks 
and. trust companies, the rights of mort- 
kruptcy Act, 
perty rights 








| 


tgage interests under the Bap 
lcontroversies relative to p 
jand other .rights between holders of 
vatied interest and claimants under ne- 
gotiable instruments and matters of pro-| 
cedure. 

In numerous cases of insolvent na- 
tional banking associations, it is pointed 
out in the petition for a writ of certiorari 
in the case of Lensing v. Rayzor, No. 
863, the Comptroller of the Currency has 
found notes in the assets of the bank 
which have been counted as,assets for 
a long time and which have been in- 
cluded in statements of the bank’s con- 
dition published for the benefit of the | 
public, but which the makers have} 
claimed were executed and delivered | 
without any real consideration and as an} 
accommodation. : | 

The question of whether the receiver | 
of such a bank can collect upon this type 
of a note is submitted in the petition. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, according to the .petittion, 
held that the respondent, who, upon the 
inducement of his personal friend, the | 
president of the bank, executed his note) 
to the bank and received his friend’s per- 
sonal guaranty against liability on the 
note, was: not liable. 

Conflict Prevented 


An apparent conflict between the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act and the Nebraska 
statutes ré@gulating the insolvency of 
banks and trust companies is asked to 
be resolved by the court in the petition 
filed in the case of Gamble v. Daniel, No. 
198. Among other issues raised is that 
of whether a corporation organized un- | 
| der the Nebraska statutes as a trust | 
;company is not a banking corporation | 
within the meaning of the bankruptcy | 
laws. The lower court held that it was | 


not. 

The Bankruptcy Act, it is pointed out, | 
exempts from its operation all “banking | 
corporations.” The Circuit Court of Ap-| 
‘peals for the Eighth Circuit held that | 
the phrase “banking corporation” means | 
only a corporation which receives depos- 
its subject to check and that a trust com- | 
| pany authorized to carry on all branches | 











| 





of banking except receiving deposits | 
subject to check is not a “banking cor- | 
poration.” 

The petitioner contends that the trust 
company involved was exempt from the 
operation of the Bankruptcy Act and 
therefore subject to the State insolvency 
regulation and control. 

The same case was sought to be re- 
viewed by way of appeal during the last 





tion was not found. .It now comes be 
fore the court upon a petition for a writ 
of certiorari which as yet has not been 
granted, f : 
Two cases arising out of the failure 
of the New England Oil Refining Com- 
pany are before the court upon petitions 
for writs certiorari. They are First 
of Boston v. Proctor, No. 
and American Trust Co. y. Proctor, 


The work in which Mr. Van| No. 332 


Tax Source Raises Issue 
In the First National Bank case the 


Since the Shanks case was decided, the | petition presents a question of whether 


Federal Supreme Court has decided two 
cases which support the view that Mr. 
Van Dusen, at the time of his death, 
| was engaged in work so intimately con- 
jnected with interstate commerce as to 
be a part of it. In Southern R. Co. v. 
Puckett, 244 U. S. 571, it was held that 
one injured while he was helping in the 
task of raising a wrecked car to rescue 
a fellow workman, and incidentally to 
clear the track for interstafe~commerce, 
was engaged in commerce of that char- 
acter within the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

In New York Central R. R. Co. v. 
Porter, 249 U. S. 168, it was held that 
an employe of a railway company killed 
by a train while removing snow from a 
| space between the platform and a track 
used in interstate commerce, as well as 
ifftrastate commerce, was employed in 
interstate commerce, and the resulting 
rights and liabilities were determined by, 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, and 
jthat the State Workmen’s Compensation 
;Act was inapplicable. 


Cases Relied On by 
Appellant Distinguished 


The cases of Raymond v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co., 243 U. S. 
43, and New York Central R. R. Co. 
v. White, 243 U. S, 188, relied upon by 
the appellant, are distinguishable. In 
| the Raymond case,‘the plaintiff was em- 
| ployed by the defendant, an interstate 
|carrier, and was injured while laboring 
in the tunnel which was then heing con- 
{structed by defendant for the purpose 
of shortening its main line between Chi- 
cago and Seattle. It was held that no 
cause of action existed under the Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act, because the 
tunnel was only partially completed and 
was not in use, and had not been used 
as an instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce. In the White case, it was held 
that, one employed in guarding tools and 
jmaterials intended for use in the con- 
struction of a new railroad station and 
new tracks, which, when finished, would 
be used in intérstate.ccmmerce, had no 
such direct relation to such commerce 
as to bring the case of accident and 
death within the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

In each of those cases, the accident 
occurred while the employe was engaged 
with something that had at no time been 
brought into interstate commerce, but 
which, when completed, was intended to 
be so used. In the present case, Mr. Van 
Dusen, at the time of his death, was 
assisting in the removal of the telephone 
exchange, which had previously been 
used as an integral part of the radio 
station which was engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Our attention has been calied to Rem. 
Comp. Stat. section 7695, which is one 
of the sections of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, but since, as we have found, 
Mr. Van Dusen, at the time of his death, 
was engaged in work so closely related 
to interstate commerce as to be a part 
of it, that section has no application. 

The judgment will be affirmed. 

MitcHEetD, C. J., FULLERTON, 





and 


in a three-party controversy between 
general creditors of ‘an insolvent corpo- 
ration, a mortgagee, and taxing cities, 
to determine from what source taxes, 
assessed before the receivership on land 
of value more than sufficient to pay them, 
but insufficient to pay the mortgage debt, 
should be paid, the court will order them 
paid from the land or from the general 
assets in a jurisdiction where by statute 
taxing cities are given a priority over 
the mortgagee~ against the land and 
against the general assets in receiver- 
s 


| 
term of the court but probable jurisdic 
| 


1p. 

The petition in the American Trust 
Company case asks the court to pass 
upon the question of whether. allowing 
interests on overdue interest was a ques- 
tion of general commercial law, on which 
the local decisions were not binding, or 
that under the applicable law interest 
on the overdue interest on certain notes 
made by the New England Oil Refining 
Company was collectible regardless of 
agreements relative to the payment made 
‘by it. 

Certiorari has not been granted in 
either of these cases. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit has certified a question 
of bankruptcy to the court in the case 
of Isaacs v.. Hobbs Tie & Timber Co., 
No. 72. 

The question in the certificate is as 
follows: “After the bankruptcy court 
has acquired jurisdiction of the estate 
of the bankrupt and the referee thereiri 
has entered an order requiring sale, by 
the trustee, of all the property of the 
bankrupt but before the trustee has taken 
any steps to sell land (part of such es- 
tate) entirely located in another judicial 
district, can a suit to foreclose a valid 
mortgage thereon be commenced and an 
order of sale thereunder be made over 
the objection of the trustee, by the ¢ourt 
lof the latter district?” 


Difference As To Question 


The trustee contends that is not the 
real question involved. The issue, he| 
contends, is whether, after a court of| 
bankruptcy acquires jurisdiction and pos- 
session of the bankrupt estate, another 
court has power, without consent of the 
former, to interfere therewith by or 
through subsequently’ instituted proceed- 
ings even to foreclose a valid preexist- 
ing mortgage and a judgment of fore- 
closure and sale, by another court, of a 
part of the bankrupt estate in possession 
of the trustee and in custody of the 
court of bankruptcy. ' 
The validity of an order of the District 





Court appointing receivers for a com- 
pany when the order was made allegedly 
without notice, is the basis of a review 
sought in two ‘cases arising out of the 
insolvency of the Noxon Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc. The cases are Robb et al. 
v. Noxon Chemical Co., No. 127, and 
testes et al. v. Noxon Chemical Co., No. 

According to the petitions, William J. 
Robb filed a bill against the company in 
which he alleged insolvency. The com- 
pany failed to answer a subpoena but 
on hearing of an order to show ‘i 


was heard. Receivers were appointed 
and four years later, upon a conspiracy 
charge against Mr. Robb, it was held 
that the appointment of receivers had 
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ENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Assignments—Rights and liabilities of parties—Assignment by subcontractor to 
bank of amounts payable by contractor—.Contractor’s liability to bank on sub- 
contractor’s abandonment of contract— 5 

Where a subgontractor assigned to a bank the sums to become due from the 
contractor as security for loans made to the subcontractor to enable it to pr 
form the contra¢t, and the contractor accepted the assignment and agreed to 
pay over such sums to the bank, the contractor, on the subcontractor’s abandon- 
ment of the contract requiring the contractor to complete the contract at a loss, 
could not retain, as against the bank, a sum received from the owner for work 
performed by the subcontractor to reimburse him for such loss, but was required 
to turn such sum over to the bank to satisfy the subcontractor’s note to the 
bank forthe amount of a loan to the subcontractor, since the transaction was 
the same as if the subcontractor had drawn a draft on the contractor in favor 
of the bank and the;contractor had accepted the draft. 


Bank of Dallas et al. v. MCanless; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 487, Sept..10, 1930. 





Fixtures—What constitutes—Machinery—Cotton gin——Corn mill—Rights as be- 
tween grantor and grantee— * 

A cotton mill and a corn mill, including the equipment and appurtenances, 
installed by the owner of land in buildings on the land for the purpose of gin- 
ning cotton and grinding gornmeal for himself and for the public, were fixtures 
and passed as a part ofsthe land to the owner’s grantee. 

Jenkins v. Floyd et al.; N.C. Sup.-Ct., No. 111, Sept. 24, 1980. 





Insurance—Accident insurance—Avoidance of policy—-Misrepresentations—Dis- 
memberment policy insuring dentist— 

A dentist’s misrepresentations in his application for dismemberment insurance 
by failure to refer to indemnity he had received for a minor accident and an 
insignificant illness, seven years before, under accident and health policies, and 
to rejections and cancellations of applications for insurance because, of stomach 
trouble six years before, did not, as a matter of law, preclude recovery on the 
dismemberment policy, on the loss of three of the fihgers of one of his hands, 
since the matter misrepresented did not necessarily increase the risk of acci- 
dental dismemberment, as required by a North Dakota statute. 

O’Keefe v. Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co.; C. C. A. 8, 
No. 8708, Sept. 15, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Willful and wanton negligence—Operation of car 
while intoxicated— 

An automobile driver may be guilty of willful and wanton negligence although 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor, since the attempt to inflict injur, 
may be constructive as well as actual and is constructive where the wrongdoer’s 
conduct is so reckless or so manifestly indifferent to the consequences, where 
the safety of life or limb is involved, as to justify a finding of willfulness and 
wantonness equivalent in spirit to actual intent. 


Braxton v. Matthews; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 188, Sept. 24, 1930. 


Malicious prosecutjon—Insanity “froceedings—Adjudication of insanity—Action 
for malicious prosécution on restoration to competency— 

A person who was adjudged insane in insanity procéedings could not recover 
damages for malicious prosecution from persons who instituted the proceedings, 
on restoration to competence two years later, since the insanity proceedings, 
having terminated adversely to such person, could not be made the basis of an 
action by him for malicious prosecution. 


Fetterley v. Gibson; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 9108, Sept. 11, 1930. 





States—Claims against State—Acceptance of appropriation as bar to recovery 
of additional amount— 

A claimant against a State who accepted the amount appropriated by the 
legislature in payment of the claim, was barred from recovering an additional 
amount under the items covered by the appropriation, in a subsequent action 
against the State. 

Peterson, Shirley & Gunther v. State of Nebraska; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27848, 
Sept. 23, 1930. 





Workmen’s compensation—Election of remedies—Judgments against third 
persons as bar to recovery of compensation—Related purposes— 

A meat market employe who was injured while attempting to deliver meat 
to a hotel cafe when a wheelbarrow fell from a hoist which had been erected 
by a contractor repairing the hotel building, and who recovered a judgment 
against the hotel proprietor, the cafe operator, and the contractor, for an 
amount less than the amount of compensation to which he was entitled under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, was not, by reason of such judgment, barred 


| from proceeding against his eniployer for compensation, since his employer 


was not engaged with such hotel proprietor, cafe operator, and contractor in 
a related purpose in operation on the premises where the injury was received, 
within the meaning of the provision of the compensation act prohibiting the 
employe from proceeding against both the employer for compensation and 
against third parties where employer and third parties were “engaged in related 
purposes in operation on the premises.” 


Duus v. Duus et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27980, Sept. 19, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 
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Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Employment in inter- 
pote, commerce—Radio station employe—Electrocution while removing switch- 
ard— 

The Washington Workmen’s Compensation Act did not apply to an employe 
of a radio station who was killed while, removing the switchboard in order to 
install an ice,machine for the production of cold water, to be used in cooling 
the radio tubes employed in the transmitting station in broadcasting programs, 
where the station was connected by telephone lines with cities in other States 
for the purpose of rebroadcasting programs originating in such other States, 
since the removal of the switchboard was so closely related to the interstate 
commerce in which the station was engaged as to be a va of such commerce.— 
Van Dusen v. Department of Labor and Industries. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2324, Sept. 29, 1930. , 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names of individuals— 

“FRy” printed in black, the name commencing with a capital F followed by a 
capital R and a small y, the top of the F extending over the letters R and y, is 
merely applicant’s surname which is not so distinctly dis layed as to be regis- 
trable under section 5 of the Trade Mark Act of 1905.—Ex parte Fry. (Comr. 
Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2324, Sept. 29, 1930. 





i i als for the Seventh Cir- 
awe ee APPew nether the interest de- 


vised to the bankrupt under the will of 
his father was a\vested or contingent 
if it was contingent, 
whether it was property that the bank- 
rupt could by any means have trans- 
ferred prior to his adjudication in bank- 
the meaning of section 70 


without due process of law. cuit, namely, 


On application for compensation fees 
by the receivers, the Newark Trust Co., 
holders of the funds acquired during the 
receivership, paid the money into court 
on a bill of interpleader. Thereupon 
the district court ordered payment out 
of the funds of the company. On ap- 
peal the order was reversed on the 
grounds that the district court did not} 
have jurisdiction. From that opinion 
these reviews are sought. 


Stock Recovery Sought 


The right of a marginal creditor with 
a large debit balance, to recover specific 
shares of stock from the trustee of a 
bgnkrupt brokerage concern is before the 
court in the case of Glass v. Cummings, 
No, 291, the petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari in which is still awaiting the 
court’s action. 

Mr. Cummings, it is explained in the 
petition, in his reclamation petition al- 
leged that certain Ohio fuel corporation 
stock was delivered by him to the bank- 
rupt organization under a verbal agree- 
ment that it should not be sold or 
hypothecated by the bankrupts for their 
own indebtedness. The stock was, never- 
theless, hypothecated, and since the 
bankruptcy has risen in value from 
$117,562 to somewhere near a half a 
million dollars. The lower court allowed 
him to recover the stock. 

Six of the cases arises from the in- 
solvency of the Hagerstown Silk Com- 
pany and the Antietam Knitting Com- 
pany. They are Wingert -et al. v. 
Hagerstown Bank, No. 371 to 376. 

The petitioners contend that they are 
entitled to an audit of ‘their combined 
indebtedness and combined assets. It 
is alleged that the lower court charged 
them with a combined indebtedness of 
$65,000 more than they justly owed, 
and that the manner of reckoning the 
indebtedness was incorrect in that it 
charges thé petitioners some! indebted- 
ness twice. 

The passing of a claimed contingent 
remainder to a trustee in bankruptcy 
is contested in the petitich for a writ 
of certiorari in ‘the case of Farmers; 
Bank.v. Bickenbach, No, 379. 

It is stated in the petition that two | dorsements 
questions were presented to the Circuit 


remainder and, 


tcy within 
(a) of the National Bankruptcy Act. 


Remainder Not Defined 


within the meaning of the act. 


brought 
Maynard 
to 242. : 





ruling 
for the 
precedent or arallel.” 


Ahother su l 4 
struments in connection with 


case of C. J. 
401. 


endorsed 


Stoll. Proceedings in 


osition. ; 
y the court in the name of 


tofore, it is alleged, nothing 
regarding the personal liabilit 
Stoll in the proceedings. j 
notes was instituted against 
as endorser and recovery was 


y 
Mr. 


operated to discharge the claim 
Mr. 


of the notes. 


~ » 


’ 


~ 


arene eevee tet erent ner Se ATCO AAA marca 


That court, it is added, did not deter- 
mine the nature of the remainder but |! 
held that, under, the Illinois law even a 
contingent remainder could have been so 
transferred before adjudication. The pe- 
titioner contends that the remainder is 
contingent and could not have passed 


Whether a notenot due when the peti- 
tion in bankruptcy is filed by an endorser 
thereon is provable against the estate of 
a bankrupt endorser is the controversy 
before the court in four cases of 
et al. v. Elliott et al., Nos. 239 


It is claimed in the petitions that the 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
Sixth Circuit in holding that such 
a note was not provable was “without 


t involving negotiable in- 

eee ey 
i ted in the petition filed in the 
ee GL, Farley & Co, v. Stoll, No. 


In that petition, which has not been 
submitted to the ‘court, it is explained 
that the note in question was made by 
the Specialty Dry Goods Shoppe’ and 
by one of the partners, Mr, 
bankruptcy 
were instituted against the partnership 
but stayed pending a settlement of com- 

this settlement. was approved 
«. Stoll 


and the bankrupt partnensee | state pendency of bankruptcy proceedings, 


of Mr.| whereby the petitioners undertook to 
Suit upon the| pay all the claims of creditors is con- 
Stoll| tested in the petition for a writ of cer- 
denied by|tiorari in the case of Seinfel v. Hen- 
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Registry Denied’ 
Mark Displaying 
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\Examiner Upheld in Ruling 
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a ruling of the court holding that the nenlotter, 
confirmation of the offer in compromise 
gainst|claim is set out to be that such a 

Stoll based upon his individeal en-| agreement is one over which a Stat 


The petition in the case of AR. [Continued on Page 7, Column oy 


Brand Not to Be So Dis- 
tinctively Presented as to 
Be Registrable 





~ EX PARTE WALTER L. Fry. 

' Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from decisions of examiner of 
trade, marks. 

Application for registration of trade 
mark for seat covers filed Jan. 6, 1928, 
Serial No. 259765. 


Hocuet & Neary, for applicant. 
Commissioner’s Opinion 
Sept. 16, 1980 
Moors, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
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applicant ap>eals from the decision of 
the Examiner of Trade Marks finally 






refusing to register the surname “Fry,” 

partially enclosed in a bracket, under 

the trade mark act of Feb, 20, 1905. 
The applicant’s mark as disclosed by 


the drawing. consists «f the surname 
“Fry” printed in black, the name com-) 
meneing with a capital F followed by 
capital R and a small y, the top of the 
F extending over the letters R and y. 

Sec. 5 of the trade mark act of Feb. 
20, 1905, contains the general provision: 

That no mark which consists merely in 
the name of an individual, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association * * * shall be registered 
under the terms of this act. 


The exception to this general provisions ¢ 
Y 


is that a mark which consists merel 
the name of an individual, firm, etc., 
when written, printed, impressed, or 
woven in some particular or. distinctive 
manner, may be registered. 

The applicant contends that his mark 
falls under the above exception in that 
the name is displayed in a particular or 
distinctive manner. 

Principle Stated 

The governing principlé in such cases 
is stated in In re Artesian Manufactur- 
ing. Company (166 0. G. 988; 37 App. 
D. C. 113; 1911 C. D. 344) as follows, 
quoting from Ex parte Polar Knitting 
Mills (1910 C. D. 62), grating Ex parte 
C. H. Allen Co. (1907 C. D. 423): 

“It is believed that the cortrolling 
principle underlying the requirement of 
the statute that a mere name unless writ- 
ten or printed in a distinctive manner 
may not be registered is that the distinc- 
tive manner in which the name is 







































played must be of a character as to &: 
such a distinct impression to the eye of | 
the ordinary observer as to outweigh the 
significance of the mere name.” 


In the above case the mark ccnsisted 
of the name “Deacon Brown” printed in 
script type with a scroll extending across 
all the letters except the “D” and hav- 
ing the letters “D” and “B” connected 
across the top br two “flourishes,” which 
mark was held by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia as not being 
displayed-in such distinctive manner as 
to render tke name registrable, 


Reference Cited 


Reference may also be inade to the 
case of S..F. Bowser. & Co., Inc. (5 T. 
M. Rep. 466; 117 MS. D. 340), in which 
the surname “Bowser” with the letters 
connected at the top and bottom by a 
line and shorter at the ends than in the 
middle is not distinctively displayed. 

In the case of Ex parte Mark Cross 
Co. (102 O. G. 622; 1903 C. D. 28) the 
name “Cross” printed in letters of dif-g 
ferent sizes so that the outline had the 
shape of an ellipse was refused regis- 
tration as a trade mark because the 
word is a common surname, the decision 
stating that for a name to be registra- 
ble as a trade mark the peculiarities of 











the expression of the name must so far 
transcend the mere name that the pecu- 
liarities and not the name become tke 
signifjcant and striking elements which 
affect the mind when the word is con- 
sidered. ° 

The word “Fry” is the dominant char- 
actertistic of the applicant’s mark. The 
manner in which the name is displayed 
would not be apt to attract the atten- 
tion of the ordinary obs-rver and wou'd 
certainly not outweigh the significance 
of the name. The mark clearly would 
not distinguish the applicant’s goods 
from like goods of other persons having 


jthe name Fry. 


The 


eetion of the Examiner of Trade 
Marks 


s affirmed. 


' Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 

Court of Customs and 

Patent Appeals 






A summary of typenly in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in. 
cluding Appeal No. 2867 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 


No. 2868. In re application of Norman G, 
Madge and Joseph D. Doyle. Appeal from 
Board of Appeals. Serial No. 49667. Im- 
provement in method of making a wel 
ball and product. 


No. 2869. Fashion Park Association, Inc,, 
v. Nathan Lapidus. Appeal from Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Opposition No. 9743, 
Trade mark for men’s suits and overcoats 
clothing. r , / 

No, 2870. In re application of the Pierce 
Arrow Motor Company. Appeal from Com- 
missioner of Patents. Serial No. 252479. 
Trade mark for automotive vehicles and 


, their component parts. 


. 





Demorey Inyestment Company v. Haese, 
No. 120, submits two questions for the 
consideration of the court: First, 
where .a corporation is the alter ego 
of an individual who transacts busi- 
ness indiscriminately in the name of 
the corporation or in his own name 
as the case may be, for the use an 
benefits of the corporation, the corpo- 
ration is bound by his acts, acting from 
it as its agent, regardless of. the form 
of the transaction; and, second, re- 
gardless of the’ form of the transac- 
tion, the money being primarily bor- 
rowed for the use and benefit of the 
corporation, the Gororation having re- 
ceived the benefit, is it bound thereby? 
The jurisdiction of a State court over 
an agreement, entered into during the 


No. 157. 


The ‘substance of the petitioner’s 
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*Ruling Shows Cost Basis for Fixing 


Tax Gain on Sale of Stock Rights: 


Market Value of Purchase Privileges at Time 


Of Acquisition Adjudged to Be Figure to 
Be Used in Computing Profit 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston. 
Where stock rights are sold, the gain 
for income tax purposes is the excess 
of the sales price over the market value 
of the rights when acquired, the~Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court has just 
held. The taxing authorities had taken 
the position, the opinion explained, that 
the entire amount for which the. rights 

were sold constituted taxable income. 
ALICE R. ALLEN ET AL., TRUSTEES, 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF CORPORATIONS AND 
TAXATION. ‘ 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 20, 1930 

Ruces, C. J.—This-is a complaint for 
the abatement of an income tax for the 
year 1928. The question relates to the 
method of assessment of a tax on income 
received from the sale of rights to sub- 
scribe for new stock in a New York cor- 
poration. These rights were received by 
the complainants by virtue of their 
&: nership of shares of stock in that cor- 
poration. The complainants contend that 
the basis for the computation of the tax 
is the difference between the market 
value of the rights when received and 
the price for which they were sold. | 
The defendant contends that the basis 


is the price for’ which the rights were, 


sold without any deduction. The settle- 
ment of this controversy depends upon 
the correct interpretation of relevant 
provisions of the income tax law in the 
light of previous decisions.” The govern- 
ing sections of the income tax law are 
G. L., chapter 62, section 5, as finally 
amended by Stat._1928, chapter 217, sec- 
tion 1, and G. L., chapter 62, section 7, as 
finally amended by St: 1928, chapter 217, 
section 2, the latter*chapter by its sec- 
tion 3 having been made applicable to 
income received in 1928 and thereafter. 


Amended Sections 
Of Law Quoted 


Previous changes in these sections of 
the income tax law bear no indication of 
intent to alter their meaning and found 
effect, as found in St. 1916, chapter 269, 
so far as concerns present issues. They 
were made for brevity and clarity, and 
wrought no modification in the substance 
of the pre-existing law. The quotations 
B prc pertinent provisions of G. L., chap- 

r 62, sections 5 and 7, as amended, now 
to be made, show by italics the words 
added by chapter 217. Section 5(c) as 
finally amended: 

Income of the following classes received 
by any inhabitant of the Commenwealth 
during the preceding calendar year shall be 
taxed as follows: * * * (c) The excess of 
the gains over the losses received by the 
taxpayer from purchases or sales of in- 
tangible personal property, whether or ‘not 
said taxpayer is engaged in the business of 
dealing in such property, shall be taxed at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum. When 
shares of new stock of the company issuing 
the same received as a stock dividend or 
shares of stock which were the basis of such 
stock dividend are sold, the basis of deter- 
mination of the gain or loss shall be the cost, 
or value when acquired otherwise than by 
purchase, of the stock which was the basis 
of such stock dividend, apportioned over the 
old and new shares of such company held 
after the receipt of such stock dividend. 
Any trustee or other fiduciary may charge 
any taxes paid under this paragraph against 
principal in any accounting which he makes 
as such trustee. If, in any exchange of 
shares upon the reorganization of one or 
moré corporations or of one or more part- 
nerships, associations or trusts, the benefi- 
cial interest in which is represented by 
transferable shares, the new shares received 
in exchange for the Shares surrendered 
represent the same interest in the same 
assets, no gain or loss shall be deemed to 
accrue from the transaction until a sale or 
further exchange of such new shares is 
made. 

Section 7 as finally amended: 

In determining gains or losses realized 
from sale of capital assets, the basis of de- 
termination, in case of property owned on 
Jan. 1, 1916, shall be the value on that date, 
and in ease of property acquired by pur- 
chase thereafter, the cost thereof. If the 
property other than stock dividends in new 
stock of the company issuing the same was 
acquired otherwise than by purchase, the 
basis of determination of the gain or loss 
shall be the value on the date when it was so 
acquired. 


Nature of Rights 
Previously Considered 

The nature of the right to subscribe 
for new stock issued to shareholders on a 
specified date has been discussed in sev- 
eral of our decisions in connection with 
questions arising between life tenant and 
remainderman. It was said by Bigelow, 


Cc. J., in Atkins v. Albee, 12 Allen, 359, 
861: “The right or privilege to take new 
shares in a corporation * * * is a benefit 
or interest which attaches f stock * * * 
as inherent in the shares in their very 
creation.” It is an attribute appertaining 
to each share. It is treated as property 
capitalized by the corporation. It is a 
constituent part of each share. It par- 
takes in some aspects of the features of 
coeetat. Hyde v. Holmes, 198 Mass. 287, 
* Whatever may be the nature of the 
right to subscribe for new shares, it is 
plain that such right does not come to 
the shardholder nor become a thing of 
v@lue transferable and salable until ac- 
tually declared and issued by the corpo- 
ration. As gains from the sale of capi- 
tal assets such rights when sold and real- 
ized in cash have the characteristics of 
income under article 44 of the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution and may be 
taxed as such. Gains derived from the 
sales of Such rights are gains “received 
by the taxpayer from purchases or sales 
of intangible personal property” under 
section 5(c) of the income tax law. Tax 
Commissioner v. Putnam, 227 Mass. 522 
at 534. 


It was held in Parker v. Commissioner 
of Cofporations and Taxation, 258. Mass. 
879, that the effect of St. 1920, chapter 
362, now G. L., chapter 62, section 1¢b), 
was to exempt inhabitants of the Com- 
monwealth from taxation as income on 
dividends paid in shares of stock in for- 
eign corporations issuing the same, on 
the same footing as other dividends of 
such corporations were taxable as income 
under St. 1916, chapter 269, section 2(b), 
and in place thereof to render taxable as 
income from that source only gain re- 
ceived from the sale of such stock de- 
clared as dividends as and when sold 
under St. 1916; chapter 269, section 5(c), 
now G.'L., chapter 62, section 5(c). 

The vital question in that case was 
the correct method for culculating that 
cP It was held that G. L. chapter 

be section 7, furnished the rule, to be 
y ollowed, namely, the difference be- 


. 


a 


tween the value of such stock in the 
market on the date when received by 
the shareholder and the cash price re- 
ceived for it when sold. That case ap- 
plied to stock dividends in foreign cor- 
porations, when removed from taxation 
‘as income and thus taken out of the 
classifications with other dividends in 
foreign corporations for income tax 
purposes, the rule applicable to all gains 
from purchases or sales of intangible 
property acquired after the income tax 
law took effect, namely, the difference 
between its value when acquired and 
its sale price. 

The force and effect of the ,decision 
in the Parker case was that dividends 
paid in shares of stock in foreign cor- 


porations issuing the same had been re-! 


‘moved for income tax purposes from 
| classification with other dividends on 
stock in foreign corporations, and 
placed in the same classification ‘with 
other intangible personal property as 
to gains on sales. This latter classifi- 
cation. includes rights to subscribe for 
new shares of stock in foreign corpo- 
rations. ie : 

In the year following the decision in 
the Parker case, there was enacted St. 
1928, chapter 217; manifestly the al- 
teration made by its section 1 in G. L. 
chapter 62, section 5 (c), as previously 
amended was designed to provide a dif- 
ferent statutory method for calculat- 
ing the gains upon the ‘sale of stock 
lreceived as a stock dividend from the 
‘statutory method which existed as the 
basis for the Parker decision. 

How far the reasoning 6f the Parker 
decision is now applicable to the income 
tax on stock dividends is not before us 
at this time. The alteration made by 
said section 1*has no bearing upon the 
income tax on rights to subscribe for 
new shares of stock. It is not rele- 
vant to the question now to be decided. 
\It relates to a different subject. But 
alteration made in G, L., chapter 62, 
section 7, by section 2 of said chapter 


case at bar. 

That alteration affected the method 
of determining all \gains or losses 
realized by the taxpayer from all 
sales of capital assets, including those 
realized from the sale of rights to 
subscribe for new shares of stock 
as- well as from all otper sales. 
Gains from the sale pf such rights 
have been classified, ufder the income 
tax law since the adoption of the 
Forty-fourth Amendment, with gains de- 
lrived from the sale of. intangible prop- 
erty as capital assets. 


amended by section 2 of said chapter 
217 already quoted is precisely applicable 
to the sale of rights to subscribe for 
new shares of capital stock. 

Such rights constitute property “other 
than stock dividends in new stock of the 
company issuing the same” and such 
rights are acquired “otherwise than by 
purchase.” “Purchase” in this context 
is used in its ordinary commercial sense. 
Clarke v. Treasurer & Receiver General. 
226 Mass. 301, 303. It is indubitable 
that such rights ‘may have a market 
value when issued. It is matter of com- 
mon knowledge that such rights fre- 
quently do have substantial market value 
when issued, as they did in the case at 
bar. 


concluding words of that section “the 
basis of determination of the gain or loss 
shall be the value” of sugh right to sub- 
scribe for new stock “on the date when 
it was so acquired.” It may be that the 


income tax will not be large and,the tax 
itself will be correspondingly small. 
That was within the province Of the 
Legislature. The decision in the Parker 
case was that the word “value” in G. 
L., chapter 62, section 7, meant market 
value and not- acquisition value. 258 
Mass. at 382, 383. Unless that decision 
is overruled, the word “value” must 
have the same meaning in the amended 
form of that section now found in St. 
1928, chapter 217, section 2, governing 
the case at bar. The amendment has 
no effect on the meaning of “value.” 
The meaning established by the Parker 
decision must stand. 


Speculation on Statutory 


Intent Is Avoided 


It has been earnestly argued that this 
result was not intended by the General 
Court; the history of the origin of said 
chapter 217 is invoked in support of that 
argument. The plein meaning of a stat- 
ute cannot be affected by resort to pro- 
ceedings incident to its passage. Light 
may be sought from that source only to 
illumine stat#tory language of doubtful 
import. Other information than that af- 
forded by the words of the statute can 
be examined only to aid in the solution 
cf an ambiguity. We can only interpret. 
ithe words of the statute; we cannot 
speculate as to the probable intention of 
the Legislature apart from those words. 
Selectmen of Natick v. Boston & Albany 
Railroad, 210 Mass, 229, 232. Old South 
Association v. Boston, 212 Mass. 299, 
804-305. United States v. Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad, 278 U. S. 269, 278. 





is contrary to the decision in Tax Com- 
| missioner vy. Putnam, 227 Mass. 522, 582, 
533, 534, and the practice of the depart- 
ment. Several observations are to be 
made respecting this contention. (1) 
The main point for determination in the 
Putnam case concerning Aaxation of 

ins derived from the sale of rights to 
Subscribe for new shares of stock was 


as income. That is the way the question 
is stated in 227 Mass. at page 524, 
That point was much contested at the 
argument of that case. The discussion 
is confined to the question stated. All 
that was said was with reference to the 
ultimate answer to that question, The 
method of calculating the tax, if such 
gains should be heid to be subject to 
taxation, was not before the court. No 
income tax had been assessed., The de- 
fendant in that case refused to make re- 
turn of such gains. The proceeding was 
mandamus to compel him to make return 
on the theory that such gains constituted 
income to the end that an income tax 
might be assessed. In these circum- 
stances the statement in that opinion to 
the effect that such rights “come to the 
stockholder as a gratuity. They are a 
new thing of value which he did not 
possess before. The amount for which 
he sels them is a gain,” was used by 
way of argument to show that in their 
nature gains arising from the sale of 
such rights constituted income, which 
might be treated by the General Court 
° 





217, so far as applicable, governs the | 


The proyision of | 
the final sentence of said section 7 as; 


The inevitable result iswthat under the; 


difference thus made the basis for the! 


It is strongly urged that this result! 


whether such gains were taxable ati all 


* 
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GYLLABI are printed so that they can 


computed— 


market value of the rights when a 
tion. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claimg of tax. overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


P. W. Madsen Investment Co. 


P. W. Madsen Investment Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Overassessments of 
income tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1922, $98.71; 1923, $19.94; 1924, $10,- 
251.60; 1925, $12,309.70. 

The above overassessments are caused 
by the allowance of additional deduc- 
tions for dividends received from a do- 
mestic corporation since a field examina- 
tion of the taxpayer’s books of accounts 
and records discloses that such deduc- | 
tions were erroneously understood in 
the returns filed for each of the above 
years. Section 284 (a) (6), Revenue 
Acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926; articles 561, 
Regulations 62, 65 and 69, 


Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co. 


Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co.; 
Rogers City, Mich. .Overassessments of 
income taxes and interest in favor of 
the above-named taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: 1923, $2,883.03; 1924, 
$53.71; 1925, $10,889.24; 1926, $18,723.52. : 

Of the overassessments $25,921.50 is! 
jcaused by adjustments made to reflect 
the correct amounts of gross sales for 
the years 1925 and 1926 since after a 
field investigation and conferences held 
in the Bureau it is determined that the 
gross sales reported in the tax returns 
were materially overstated. Sections 
213 and 233, Revenue Act of 1926, and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder. 

The amount of $3,460.12 is due to re- 
visions of the reported valuations of the 
opening and closing inventories since it 
is determined that the valuations used 
in the tax returns were materially over- 
stated and that the overstatements of 
the opening inventories were less than 
the everstatements of the closing inven- 
, tories resulting in a net reduction in in- 
come for each year. Revaluations have 
been made accordingly.and the opening 
inventory valuations for each year used 
in the present- audit are the same as 
those used in the determination of tax 
liability for the preceding year. Sec- 
tions 203, Revenue Act of 1921, and 205, 
| Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926, and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder; ap- 
peals of F. N. Johnson Company 2 B. 





Company 2 B. T. A. 306. 

The exclusion from income of certain 
amounts of interest reported in the tax 
:returns as accrued during the taxable 
years 1923, 1925 and 1926 since it is de- 


intercompany transa¢tions causes $2,- 
991.92 of the overassessments for these 
years. Sections 240, Revenue Acts of 
1921 and 1926; articles 636, Regulations 
62, and 635, Regulations 69. 

The balance of the overassessments 
in the amount of $175.96 is caused by 
\the allowance of additional deductions 
for expenses incurred during the year 
| 1925 and erroneously omitted from the 
tax return and for the depreciation of 
certain properties used in the business 
during the year 1923, since it is deter- 
mined that the disallowance of a part 
of the deduction claimed in the tax re- 
turn was excessive. Sections 234(a)(1), 
Revenue Act of 1926, and 284(a)(7), 
Revenue Act of 1921, and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. 


Yellow Pine Paper Mill Co. 


Yellow Pine Paper Mill Co., Orange, 
Tex. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows: 1917, $32,298.52; 1920, $17,- 
733.14, 

The overassessment for the year 197 
is caused by the collection of a defi- 
ciency in tax after the expiration of 
the statutory period of limitation pro- 
vided therefor. Section 607, Revenue 
Act of ‘1928; Bowers v. New York and 
Albany Lighterage Company (273 U. 
are G. C.-M. 4879 (C. B. VIII-2, 

Of the overassessment for the year 
1920 the amount of $13,341.74 results 
‘from the allowance of a deduction for 
depletion since after further considera- 
tion it is determined that the disal- 
lowance of the deduction claimed in 
the tax return made in a prior audit 











as income under. the 


Amendment. 


That statement cannot rightly be 
wrested from its context and construed 
as an interpretation of the basis of tax- 
ation established by the statute. See 
Vigeant v. Postal Telegraph Cable Co. | 
sta Mass.335, 343. (2) The governing 


Forty-fourth | 


statute in the case at bar, St. 1928, 
| chapter 217, section 2, is different from 
St. 1916, chapter 269, section 7, in; 
force at the time of the decision, 
of the Putnam case. As_ already 
pointed out, the words of the latest 
amendment, in view of the decision in 
Parker v. Commissioner of Corporations 
& Taxation, supra, make clear the inten- 
tion of the Legislature to tax gains from 
the sale of such rights, not on the basis 
that the amount for which they are sold 
is a gain, all of which may be made sub- 
ject to the income tax, but only on the 
basis that the gain subject to the tax is 
measured by the difference between the 
market value of such rights when re- 
ceived by thé taxpayer and the market: 
value for which they are sold. 

That is the measure established for 
ascertaining the gain or loss from the 
sale of all capital assets (except stock 
dividends) acquired otherwise than by, 
purchase. It coniprehends the gains, 
from the sale of rights to subscribe in 
new stock. (3) The departmental con- 
struction of St. 1928, chapter 217, section 
2, the statute at present governing the: 
subject has not been long continued and 
the rule as to weight/to be attributed to 
such construction when long continued 
and sanctioned by the acquiescence of the 
Legislature illustrated by Burrage v. 
County of Bristol, 210 Mass. 299, 301, is 
not applicable. Moreover, that rule can- 
not be invoked against the plain words 
of a statute. 

It follows that abatement ought to! 
have been granted. The ‘order of judg-, 
ment fov the defendant is reversed. De-| 
cree is to le entered granting abate- 
ment on the footing that the gain of the| 
complainants subject to tax as income 
was $1,043.39, 

Ordered aceordingly. 


i 
ie 


¢ 


Index and Digest 


T. A. 256 and Ashtabula Bow Socket | 


termined that such accruals represent| 


; Al 


sions and Rulings 


| 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Catds, and filed for reference. 


Massachusetts—Income tax—Gain or loss—Gain on sale of stock rights—How 


The cost basis for determining the gain on the sale of stock rights ‘is the 
uired.—Allen v. Comr. of Corp. & Taxa- 


ily, 2825, Sept. 29, 1930. 


. 


No decisions were announced Sept. 20. 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


The pres- 
is made after a thor- 


1 
of the case was erroneous. 
ent allowance 
investigation of the taxpayer’s 
records and properties by Bureau en- 
gineers and conferences held in the 
Bureau and constitutes a reasonable 
{ 


ough 


lowance as authorized by section 
234 (a) (9), Revenue Act of 1918, 

and the regulations promulgated there- 
nder. 

The balance of the overassessment 
for the year 1920 in the amount of $4,- 
391.40 is due to the allowance of a de- 
duction in computing the taxable net 
income of this year for the amount of 
an, increase in the net loss sustained in 
the year 1919. 
Act of 1918; 
tions 45. 

Southern States Oil Corporation 


Southern States Oil Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. An overassessment of in- 
come tax in favor of the above-named | 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1922, 
$24,884.70. 

The overassessment’ represents the) 
abatement of a deficiency in tax previ- 
ously summarily assessed under the pro- 
visions of section 274(d), Revenue Act 
of 1924, since after further investiga- 
tion it is determined that the net income | 
which formed_the basis for such assess- | 
ment was erroneously overstated due to| 
the disallowance of certain deductions‘ 
claimed in the tax return representing | 
the cost of capital assets sold during the | 
taxable year on account of the then lack 
of substantiating. data from which the 
propriety of such deductions could be as- 
certained. 


Section 204, Revenue 
article 1603, Regula- 


Exemption Denied Motor 
Boat Imported as Cargo 


New York, Sept. 27.—Protest of K. A. 
Lundstrom, of San Francisco, claiming 
that a motor boat, imported as cargo, is 
not subject to duty under the Tariff Act! 
because it is a vessel and not imported ; 
merchandise, is denied in a decision just 
handed down here by Judge Waite, of the | 
United States Customs Court. The col- 
lector’s assessment at 30 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 370, Tariff Act | 
of 1922, is affirmed by the court, and} 
claim for free entry set aside as with- | 
out merit. 


The boat in question, the “Madhatter,” | 
was imported as cargo upon the deck of 
the Swedish motor ship “Canada,” and! 
entered at the port of San Francisco. 
She was granted a permanent yacht li- 
cenSe for use as a pleasure vessel. 

The present importation, Judge Waite 


points out, is within the definition of a; State of New York in this particular 


Kentucky Limited 


In Imposition of - 
Inheritance Tax’ 


Right to Assess Stock of Do- 
mestic Company Owned 
By Nonresident Decedent 
Denied in Decision : 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Sept. 27. 


The transfer of the shares of stock 
in a Kentucky corporation which were 
owned by a deceased resident of New. 
York cannot be subjected to the Ken-| 


tucky inheritance tax, the Jefferson 
County Court of Kentucky has just ruled 
in a case entitled Equitable Trust Co. 
of New York yv. Kentucky State Tax 
Commission. 


The case decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Jan. 8 
entitled Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. 
Minnesota (IV U. SS Daily, 3041), is 
ernclusive on this point, the Kentucky 
court held. That decision ruled that the 
State of Minnesota could®not impose an 
inheritance tax in the case of bonds of 
the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
owned by a New York decedent. 


Decision of Court 


The decision of the Supreme Court; 
does not apply to shares of Stock, the, 
taxing authorities of Minnesota, New; 
York, and several other States have said 
in official rulings. 


An appeal will be taken to the Cir- 
cuit Court and if the decision in that 
Court jis against the State, a further 
appeal will be taken to the State Court 
of Appeals, the Kentucky State Tax 
Commission announced. 


The opinion of the Jefferson ounty| 
Court follows in full text: 


The question here presented is 
whether stock in a Kentucky corporation 
owned by a resident of New York, and 
the stock certificates held there at the 
time of his death, may be subject to tax- 
ation by the State of ‘Kentucky. 

Stock certificates are evidences of 
property, the property consisting in the 
proportional interest of the owner of the 
stock in the property of the corporation | 
issuing same. 


In former times there was a consider- 
able discussion as to whether certifi- 
cates of stock in a corporation were to 
be deemed real estate or personal prop- 
erty and it was finally concluded that 
they were “in the nature of choses in 
action.” 


Taxable in One State Only 

That is about as near a definition as | 
can be reached and as such it falls within | 
the category of personal ‘property. 
Under the recent decision cited of | 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company v. State | 
of Minnesota, 280 U.S. 204, personal | 
property for purposes of taxation takes | 
the situs of the domicile of the owner, 
and as it may not be taxed by more than | 
one State, it is subject to the tax of the 


' 











motor boat as used in the statute and 
duty was properly taken by the customs 


Protest No. 354329-G-37820. 


Calendar of the Bo 


The calendar of the Board of Tax 
Appeals for Oct. 6 to Oct. 9, inclusive, 


follows: = | 
Oct. 6 


8355, Almeda Park Company. 

9619, Chandler Shipbuilding Co., Ralph J. 

15814, Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 

15883, Lane Bryant, Inc. 

16489, Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 

16847, B. B. Jones. 

16901, Elliot L. Jones. 

16902, Robert L. Jones. 

17789, Edward R. Wodd. 

18546, Rhoads Candy Company, R. W. 

18868, Van Dyke, Ida A. * 

18869, Van Dyke, Edith C. (Trust). 

18870, Van Dyke, lene Ww. 

18963, Universal Rim Company. 

18987, Crowninshield Shipbuilding Co. 

20350, Lake & Export Coal Cé®p. 

20573, Hill Co., W. H. 

21077,'National Casket Co. 

21358, Corrao Electric Company, William. 

21771, Fidelity Trust Co. & Henry H. 
Renziehausen, Exec., Est. Renziehausen, | 
Frederick C., deceased. . | 

21962, Worrall, Richard P, 

22289, Estate Montford Jones. 

22698, Universal Rim Co. 

39297, Weile Publishing Co. 

42316, F. M. Hubbell Son & Co., Inc. 

43545, Millville receeemeds Co. 

ct. 

21921, Symes-Schultz Farms, Inc. 

22366, Community Motion Picture Bu- 
reau. ' | 

23125, Lansburg & Brother, Inc. | 

23220, Albert Campbell, John K. Clarke | 
and Marie Gay, Exec. Est. Francis Gay, | 


deceased. | 
23943, Ogden, Hugh, W. | 
24580, MacQueen, Dr. G. A. 
25017, Atlantic City Vaudeville Co. 
25120, Central Industrial Service Co. 
25612, Cade, R. A.’ | 
25885, Gilchrist Co. 
26379, Millner Co., Inc., Frank. 
26559, Duval, J. E. (Transferee J. E. 
Duvall Printing Co. 
26601, Kingan & Coé., Ine. 
26602, Kingan Refrigerator Line. 
26915, D. E. MeCann’s Sons. 
28854, Cade, Raymond A. 
31131, Layton Sugar Co. 
31690, Jamison Coal & Coke Co. 
38408, Sprunt & Son, Inc., Alexander. 
47913, Capital Land Corporation. 





50015, 
to show cause). 

9881, Dunham, H. A. 

15543, Bermont Oil Company. 

22463, La Salle Cement Company. | 

24859, Sproehnle, Estate of Albert W./| 
(Sett-Sternhagen ). 

John R. 


24860, Sproehnle, 
hagen). 
27292, Robert Van Iderstine, Trustee for | 
Alf L. Whist, nonresident alien. | 
27488, Hurtig, Estate of Louis D., Mrs. | 
Lottie Hurtig, Exec. . 
27893, Bermont Oil Company. 
28209, Rose, Estate of Dan M. 
28360, Siegel, Estate of Jacob. ' 
Murdock). 
28766, Robert Van Iderstine, 
f L. Whist, nonresident alien. 
29044, Burns Lumber Co. 
29472. Reeves, Inc., Daniel. 
29564, Armstrong,, Wm. B. 
29567, Bohm, Julius. 


(Sett-Stern- | 


(Sett- | 


agent for | 
| 


officials under the provisions of para-j 
graph 370 of the Tariff Act of 1922.|murrer herein must be, and the same is, 


has been corrected and now reads as) p 


ct. 8 
Coastal) Construction Co. (orders | 


| Moncravi 


case and not subject. to tax in Ken- 
tucky. 
It, 


therefore, follows that the de- 


overruled. 


ard of Tax Appeals 


34384, Bay City Fuel Co. 
mell). 
34708, Alpha Portland Cement Co. (Sett- 
hillips). 
34924, North Side Lumber & Timber Co., 
Chas. T. Clark, Pres. 

37009, McClure Pine Co., (Sett- 
Trammell). 

38721, Rose, Dan M., Estate. 

39291, Smith, I. N. (motion for order to 
show cause). 

39393, Wilson Trust (Sett-Black). 

41314, McClure Pine Co. (Sett. Trammell). 

41543, Ray, Paul B. / 

42144, Rose, Estate of Dan M. 

48062, Lyman Co., Inc., E. L., Jacob H. 
Friedman, Pres. (motion to dismiss). 

49109, Pocantico Water Company (order 
to show cause). 

49152, Gish, Lillian D. (motion to dis- 


(Sett. Trams 


Inc. 


: rupt, estate. 





miss). 

49319, Van Housen, B. T. (motion to dis- 
miss). 

49468, Burger, 
miss). 

49575, Wagner, C. Alfred (motion to dis- 
miss). 

49576, Ryjen Realty Gorp. (motion to dis- 
miss). 

49593, Pyramid Packing Co., Inc. (motion 
to dismiss). 

49629, Hilton, 
miss). 

49649, Habitch, Frank E. (motion to dis- 
miss). 

49656, Big Muddy Co., C. S. Ellis, vice 
president (motion to dismiss). 

49686, St. Paul 4& Tacoma Lumber Co, 
et al. (motion to dismiss) and (motion to 


Joseph (motion to dis- 


Samuel (motion to dis- 


| require petitioner to amend petition) (mo- 


tion to strike). 

49719, Warner, Frederick T. . 

49723, Heidelbach, Mrs. Julie (motion to 
dismiss). 

49795, Madison Sand and Gravel Corp. 
(motion tq dismiss). 

22212, Folger Estate Co. 

30085, Renz, Henry A. 

30215, Michael, Isadore. 

30274, First National Bank of Hunting- 
ton, Pa. C. F, Zimmerman,. president. 

30451, Aron, Harold G. 

30591, Loeb-Lion-Felix, Limited. 

30595, Gregg Co., Ltd. 

30666, Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 

30721, J. A. Folger & Company. 

30881, Haggin Estate, Inc. 

81083, Eno Cotton Mills. 

81144, All Russian Textile Syndicate, #nc. 

31200, F. A. Folger & Co. 

31247, Morrison Department Store Co., 


Banham & Brothers, S. T. 

Decorative. Fabrics Corporation. 
, Thomas, Katherine B. /Staunton. 

King, Florence B. 

Merrill, Florence B. 

, Clay, Juliet S. 
31698, Staunton, E. W. 
31699, Staunton, F. M., 
31720, Moncravie, Luella, 
e Pearson. 
Kramer, Edward F. 
Michael, Edward. 
Ingham, Clark L, 
Lufkin, Lula M. 

Lufkin, Elgood C. 
Barclay, Estate of James L. 
3, Overbrook National Bank of Phil- 


r. 
and Henri E. 


31752, 


Lebron Electrical Works, Inc. 
, Allen, Trust of George Marshall. 





29619, Siegel, Estate of Jacob (Sett-Mur- 
dock). 
29664, 
29704, 
29813, 


Pomeroy, Estate of Geo. S. 

Cervi, Emilio. 

; Mallory; Philip R. 
30022, Dauchy, Wm. P. 
30073, Langston, Mrs. Len. 
30362, Sproehnie, Estate of Albert W. 

(tosh aeeneaae ). 

30733 and 37946, Kile & Morgan Co. (Sett. | 

ursuant to mandate) (Trammell). 

31482, Rose, Estate of Dan M 
31568, Ward & Sons, Aaron. 
32463, Bermont Oil Co. 

88: Baker’s Mutual Co-Operative Asso- 

ciation (Sett. VanFossan). 


p 


Folger Estate Co. 
oO. J. 


Morrison Department Store. 
Morrison, president. 
40764, All Russian Textile Syndicate, Inc. 


Are You In Need Of Live Wire 
Representation In Washington 
With Financial Responsibility 


Cooper C. Lightbown 
4803 Colorado Avenue 


Cixoex 2320) 


rongys 


New Books Received by 


Library of Congress 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Jones, Franklin Turner, comp. © Problems 
f and questions on trigonometry and lo- 
garithms, compiled from examinations of 
Amherst college (Amherst) Boston uni- 
versity (Boston) and other examining 
bodies. (“Fourth edition.”) 75 p. Cleve- 
land, O., The University supply and book 
co., 1930. 30-20665 
Jordan, Elijah. Theory of legislation; an 
essay of the dynamics of public mind. 
486 p. Indianapolis, Progress publishing 
co., 1930. 30-20688 
Legters, Leonard L. God’s provision for 
Christian living. 64 p. Phil., Pa., Chris- 
tian life literature fund, 1930. 30-20259 
Legters, Leonard L. The simplicity of the 
spirit-filled life. 69 p. Phil. Penna., 
Christian life literature fund, 1930. 
30-20259 
Lonergan, William I. ... The shackles of 
wedlock. (The stumbling blocks to Ca- 
tholicism.) 28 p. N. ¥., The America 
press, 1930. 30-20695 
McCafferty, Hugh J. Locust Gap, Northum- 
berland County, Pennsylvania, a history. 
41 p. Mr. Carmel, Pa., Mt. Carmel Item, 
1929. 30-20679 
McHale, Charles Frederick. En defensa 
la lengua hispana. Diccionario rezona 
de modos de bien decir, en el que se 
eorrigen mil ochocientos vicios de len- 
guaje, por.. 249 p. Norwood, Mass., 
1930. 30-20210 
Mackail, John William. The lesson of ini> 
perial Rome, by .. 31 p. London, J. 
Murray, 1929. 


3830-20264 
McVey, William Estus. Find yourself; a 
self-analysis text and manual for stu- 
dents in guidance classes, by . .. and 
Eston V. Tubbs. 160 p. Celumbus, O., 
The School specialty press, 1929. 
30-20694 
Madden, John Thomas. Budgetary control. 
(Modern business.) 320 p. N. Y., Alex- 
ander Hamilton institute, 1930. 30-20690 
Rose, irs. Isabel Brown. The Star of In- 
dia, by .. . illustrations by Edith E. 
Strutton. 192 p., illus. N, Y., Friend- 
ship press, 1930. 30-20262 
Poss, John Elliot. Faith that conquers fear; 
a course of seven Lenten sermons. 61 p. 
N. Y., J. F. Wagner, 1930. 30-20260 
Seymour, Francis Eugene. Solid geometry. 
231 p., illus. M. Y., American book co., 
1930. 30-20664 
Sohrab, Ahmad. The song of the caravan. 
410 p. N. Y., Pub. for the New history 
foundation by G. Dobsevage, 1930. 
8380-20213 
The Ru- 


Standley, Paul Carpenter. 





Suits in Bankruptcy 
Awaiting Disposition 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

court can have no jurisdiction, since it 
would result in transferring to the State 
court the administration of the bank- 
It is further claimed that 
the considerations and covenants of the 
trustee in bankruptcy contained in the 
agreements (not to object to applica- 
tion for withdrawal of the proceedings) 
violate other provisions of the Act and 
stamp the agreement with the charac-| 
ter of illegality. 

The construction of section 14 of the) 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended by the Act! 
of 1926 is involved in the case of Nix) 
v. Sternberg, No. 98, a review of which 
has not yet been granted. : 

According to the petition, the question 
is raised from the fact that the bankrupt 
never turned over, to the trustee any 
books or records from which his financiai 
condition at the time of the filing of his 
voluntary. petition in bankruptcy could 
be \ascertained. The lower court sus- 
tained the objections of the trustee to 
discharge, holding in effect that the act, 
as amended, applied to this bankrupt for 
the reason that he had been in business 
since 1920 and had never kept any books 
ef account, and the amendatory act of 
1926 would not apply without taking into | 
consideration the fact that it omits from | 
the act of 1898 the words “with intent 
to conceal his financial condition.” 

Procedural questions are involved in 
the remaining two cases. In Massagli v. 
T. I. Butler Co., No. 119, the court is 
asked to rule upon whether a_ petition 
was properly verified and in Davis v. Na- 
tional Surety Co. et al., No. 132, its de- 
cision is requested upon the question of 
amending an original answer. Petitions 
in neither of the cases have yet been 
granted. 

Another article of this seriés, pre- 


0) 





senting by subject matter a summary 
of the cases on the docket of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which relates to maritime and ship- 
ping cases, appears on page 6 of 
this issue. 

The next articles, dealing with in- 
surance cases and those involving 
claims against the United States, 
will be published in the issue of 
Sept. 30. 


PAT. 
1633739 


REISSUE PAT. N@17 


OTHER PAT 


biaceae of Colombia. (Field museum of 
natural history. Publication 270. B - 
ical series. vol. vii, no. 1.) 176 Bo 


cago, 1930. J ; 
Stiegele, Paul. Retreats for Catholic : 
. adapted from 


and women, by . . 


German by the Rev. Charles F. Keyser; : 


, edited by Arthur Preuss. 158 Pa 
Louis, mas and pempapen,| polesiesl taal 
arrange upon an embryologica 
. 30-20257 


co., 1930. 
Stohr, Philipp. A text-book of histology 
by J. Lewis Bremer. 4th ed. of “Lewin 
and Stohr.” Four hundred eighty ae 
illustrations, thirty two of which are in 
color. 568 p., illus. Phil. P. Blakiston’s 
son & co., 1930. 30-20666 
Strong, Anna Louise. . . Modern farm- 
ing—soviet style. (International 
phlets. no. 1.) 31 p. N. Y. Internati 
pamphlets, 1930. 
Tweedy, Owen. By way of the Sahara; the 
African odyssey cf three men and a 
grocer’s van, by... With 3 maps and 
64 illustrations. 247 p., illus. London, 
Duckworth, 1930. 30-20684 
Velazquez, Obdulia. ... Mi amiguito, libro 
de lectura por Obdulia Velazquez, 
liceos y colegios; ortografia de la , 
academia gspanola. 143 p. Dallas, Tex., > 
The Southwest press, 1930. 30-20214 
Walsh, James Joseph. What civilization 
owes Italy, by ... New and rev. ed. 
Boston,.Mass., The a co., 
. 3 


Withers, Hartley. -The meaning of money. 
305 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton and co., 1930. 
30-20696 


Archer, Gleason Leonard. Digest of evi- 
dence cases. 330 p. Boston, Mass., Suf- 
folk law school press, 1930. 30-20610 

Armfield, Mrs. Anne Constance (Smedley). 
Crusaders; the reminiscences of Con- 
stance Smedley (Mrs. Maxwell Armfield), 
265 p. London, Duckworth, 1929. 

30-20276 

Ashbrook, Frank Getz. Furry friends, by 
... pictures by Paul Moller. 20 p., illus. 
Racine, Wis., 1930. 30-20606 

Boy scouts of America. Model airplanes, 
compiled with the assistance of Elmer 
L. Allen. (Boy scouts of America serv- 
ice library, no. 3127, series B.) 52 p.” 
N. Y., Boy scouts of America, 1929. : 

30-20283 

Craig, Edward Gordon. A production; be- 
ing thirty-two collotype plates of designs 
projected or realised for The pretenders 
of Henrik Ibsen and produced at the 
Royal theatre, Copenhagen, 1926. ~21 p. 
London, H. Milford, Oxford univer 
press, 1930. 30-2 


Government Books 
and Publications 


a 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclue 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Belgium: Conciliation—Treaty 
Series, No. 824. United States Depart- 
ment of State. Price, 5 cents. 30-26969 

Treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Belgium: Arbitration—Treaty Se- 
ries No. 823. United States Department 
of State. Price, 5 cents. 30-26968 

Are You Training Your Child to be Happy? 
Lesson Material in Child Management— 
Publication No. 202, Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Price, 10 cents. ; L30-202 

Surface Irrigation in the Eastern States— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1635, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 10 
cents. Agr. 30-1 080 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Iowa—Catalogue of the University of Iowa, 
Including Announcements for 1930-31, 
Published by the University, Iowa City, 
Des Moines, 1929-30. 

New York—Annual Report of the Attorney- 
General of the State of New York, Leg- 
islative Document (1930), No. 10. Hame-* 
ilton Ward, Attorney General, Albany, 
1929. 

Pennsylvania—General Catalogue of the 
Pennsylvania State College, Harrisburg; 
1930-31. 

New York—Handbook for Rural Elemen- 
tary Schools of the State of New York, 
a Department of Education, Albany, | 
1930. 

Rhode Island—Pleasure and Pleasure Spots 
in Rhode Island, Office of the Secretary of 
State, State Bureau of Information, Prove 
idence, 1930. ~~ 
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PATENTED PROBAK 


ss he! ig) ae 


better blade: 


BUTTERELY channeling in 17% heavier, duo-tempered 


steel makes Probak a vastly better blade. 


Buy a 


package of Probaks and try two in your double-edge razor. 
Get quickgs, cooler, smoother shaves—or your money back. 


PROBAK 


Guaranteed by 


CORPORATION 


Division of 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.,, INC. 
656 First Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Also, Toronto + London + Paris + Milan + Rio de Janeiro 


$100 ror 10 


30-20691 
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Publie Utilities 


selli ¢ of Bonds 
Before Approval 
fermed Unethical 


New Hampshire Commis- 


' sioner Says Premature Ad- | 


_ yertising of Utility Securi- 
fies ‘Very Unusual’ 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Sept. 27. 
The advertising and offering for sale 
of public utility securities before their 
issuance has been approved by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission was character- 
jzed as “unethical”. and “very unusual” 


by two members of the Commission at | 
a hearing Sept. 25 upon an application | 
by the Public Service Company of New 


Hampshire. \ 
Commissioner H. Styles Bridges an- 
tiounced that he would insist that here- 
after the company shall secure author- 
ization from the Commission before ad- 
vertising or offering bonds for sale. H 
»said he had seen numerous news stories 
during the past week which indicated 


Vermont Restricts 
Unlicensed Broker 


Action ‘Taken to Prevent Dif- 
ficulty in Collections 
Under Policies 


State of Vermont: 

Montpelier, ‘Sept. 27. 
The State Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance, R. Clark, -has an- 
nounced that it has been reported to him 
aw unlicensed insurance brokerage firm 


‘ 


DAILY: MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1930 - 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Revocation Asked of Channels Allocated 
| For Operation of RadiotelegraphNe 


twork 


Press Wireless, Inc., Files Brief Seeking Cancellation in Case of Uni- 
versal Wireless Communications Co., Inc.; Court Requested 


To Set Aside Stay Orders 


[Continued from Page 3.] than amply sufficient to 1ueet the alleged 


T propose to take over, or operate, any 


of New York City is soliciting imsurance | Compan , Inc., a Delaware corporation, 
in the State. Any solicitation by persons | jn the United "States District Colart for 
connected with the firm are carried on|the Northern Disttict of Illinois, East- 
in violation of the State insurance law.|ern Division, as cause No. 44996. On 
he said. ; i Aug. 20, 1930, an order was issued by 

Insurance solicited in this manner is|said court consolidating the two bank- 
likely to be placed in:companies not au-/|ruptcy proceedings and extending the 
thorized to do business in Vermont, it receivership of said Sam Howard ‘so as 
was pointed out, and if a loss should |to include all the assets of the Delaware 
occur, trouble might be experienced in| corporation as well as of the New York 
collecting under the policies. | corporation. 

3.—Hearing on said petitions in bank- 
ruptcy was scheduled for Sept. 18, 1930, 
but owing to further bankruptcy proceed- 
ings against said corporations, herein- 
|after described, in Buffalo, N. Y., said 
| hearing has been continued and has not 
|yet been held. 
| 4—On July 29, 1930, an involuntary 





‘Radio Commission 
Rejects Proposed 


needs of said appellants. 


With regard to the Intercity Radio 
Telegraph Company, appellant: 1. By 
reason of a petition of insolvency filed 
several months ago by creditors of the 
Intercity Radio Telegraph Company, ap- 
pellant herein, in the State courts of 
Ohio, under a statute of that State, a 
receiver rt the benefit of creditors was 
appointe 
pany in’ said’ State. Said receiver has 
been and is now in possession of said 
property and is operating the radio tele- 
graph station of said company located at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in maritime mobile com- 
munication with vessels on the Great 
Lakes. \ 

2. For several months last past, said 
appellant, Intercity Radio Telegraph 


fixed point-to-point service such as that 
+ proposed by said appellant in its pend- 
iting appeal; that the above mentioned 
receiver petitioned to the court inrOhio 
for leave td move that the pending ap- 
peal be dismissed; that thereupon rep- 
resentations were made to said court by 
officers of said appellant to the effect 
that the additional channels which said 


of the property of said com-jcompany claims in this appeal repre- 


sent the only chance which said company 
has of repaying its creditors. 
Written Consent Required 


In Transfer of Licenses 


4. Under section 12 of the Radio Act 
of 1927, assignments of licenses or of 


any privileges thereunder may be made! 
only with the written consent of the] 


AuT#HOrIzep StammMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED HEREIN, Brine 
PuBLISHED Without COMMENT BY THs UNtTED States DAILy 


| Broadcasters Plan 
Synchronizing T est 


| Three Station Experiment Is 
Approved in Hope of Elimi- 
nating Congestion 


Synchronization tests of three of the 
highest powered stations in the coun- 
try—KDKA, Pittsburgh, WGY, Schenec- 
tady, and WEAF, New York—have just 
been authorized by the Federal Radio 
Commission, during regular>- program 
hours. 

The stations, each using 50,000, watts, 
are authorized for the remainder of their 
experimental license periods, which ter- 
minate about Oct. 13, to attempt to 
synchronize on the 660-kilocycle channel, 
used by Station WEAF. A wire line for 
frequency control will be employed in 
the experiments at certain times. The 
stations are licensed to use the maximum 
broadcasting power of 50,000 watts. 

It was explained orally at the Com- 
mission that the objective of the experi- 
ments is to prove the feasibility of 
synchronization, or the dual operation of 
| stations on the same channel. The tests 
will be observed. to ascertain the ammount 
of heterodyne interference, if any, which 
will result. 

Approval was given by the Commis- 


sion for the tests during regular pro- 
>»? 


Insurance 


‘Accident Boards | 
Eleet Officers at 
Closing Session 


Committee Is Created to Se- 
cure Justice for Eni ployes 
Injured in Extraterritorial 
Service 


Wilmington, Del., Sept. 27.—At the 
closing session of its seventeenth annual 
convention Sept. 26 the International As- 
| sociation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions voted to create two 
new standing committees on rehabilita- 
tion and Wworkmen’s compensation legis- 
lation. 

The lattex committee was asked to re- 
port at next year’s meeting on a legisla- 
|tive plan for adoption by the States: to 
secure “the full and just protection of 
the rights of all parties where employes 
are injured in so-called extra-territorial 
service.” 


Protection of Employes Sought 
Other subjects which the committee is 


1 


Channel Realignment 


f 


petition in bankruptcy was filed in the | Company, has ceased operating all its 
United States District Court for the/six or seven stations described in the 
| Western District of New York against | transcript of record in the above entitled 
the Universal Wireless Communication }causes at pages 876-877 (except said 
/Company, Inc., without specifying | Cleveland station now being operated by 
| whether the New York or the Delaware | said receiver). 


requested to report upon are “‘a recom- 
mendation of a uniform statutory pro- 
| vision to be by law construed as a part of 
}every workmen’s compensation  insur- 
jance policy to protect employes against 
‘any miscarriage of benefit protection” 
}and a “proposal of a plan for a uniform 


Federal Radio Commission. By reason | 
jof said section.and other provisions of | 
said act; neither radio licenses nor radio 
{channels can possibly be considered as-! are engaged in the test, and that a full 
|sets of a licensee, available to creditors,! report be made at the end of the license 
jor the subject of barter and sale. Sug-| period. 


gram hours, with “unlimited time,’”? pro- 
vided that each station announcement is 
made, distinctly stating what stations 


that the bonds were already being sola 
prior to the granting of authority for 
their issuance, and he personally con- 
sidered “the practice unethical.” 
Commissioner Fred H. Brown stated 
that about a week ago he was present 





‘Plan Would Have Eliminated 
A Number of the Forty 





3. Suggestor is informed that the af- 


at a proffering of the bonds and he} 


considered the attempted sale “‘very un- 
usual” in view of his knowledge that the 
matter of authority for the issue was 
not to come before the Commission until 
the following week. 
Practice Defended 
The company is seeking authority to 
igsue $5,279,000 of first and refunding | 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, due) 
Oct. 1, 1957. At the hearing, the com- 
pany was represented by Everett Maxie, 
of Augusta, Me., attorney; George Otis 
Spencer, of Augusta, vice president; and 
Avery R. Schiller, of Manchester, N. H., 
vice president. 
They told the Commission that the} 
practice in handling the bond issue un-| 
der discussion was that which had been 


sd corporation was intended, and said court 
Cleared Channels Sax | ceastenel the M. & T. Trust Company 
Hi h : d Ss ° jot Buffalo receiver in said proceeding. 
| dlign-powere tations | 5—On Sept. 10, 1930, the Delaware | 
Ss corporation was adjudicated bankrupt | 
jin the said United States District Court | 
|for the Western District of New York. 
6.—On Sept. 15, 1930, the New York 
corporation filed a voluntary petition in| 
|bankruptcy in said United States Dis- | 
\trict Court for the Western District of | 


|New York. \ 
| Construction Permits Granted 
| By Federal Radio Commission 


7.—The Universal Wireless Communi- 
cation Company, Inc., a Delaware cor- 
poration, is the corporation to which the 
Federal Radio Commission granted said 


The Federal Radio Commission, by a 
vote of 3 to 2, has rejected a proposal 
for the realignment of radio broadcast- | 
ing channels by the elim?nation of a num- 
ber of the 40 cleared channels for ex- 
clusive operation of high-powered sta- 
tions. 

This action was on a proposal by Vice 
Chairman E. O. Sykes that the realloca- 
tion order of the Commission (General 
Order No. 40) be largely rewritten. The 
objective was to enforce simultaneous 
operation and thereby relieve congestion, 
it was explained. 


followed in all such issues heretofore.; (A summary of the Commission’s act 
They further declared jt a general prac- and the prpoosed amendment to General | 
tice throughout the céuntry. They said | Order No. 40 was published in the issue 
that to be forced to come before tRe| of Sept. 27.) 


1 


and June 7, 1929, covering 49 high fre- 


|quency channels which are listed on 


fairs of appellant, Intercity Radio Tele- | 
graph Company are in a badly entangled 
state, that the company is insolvent and 
that it is hopeless to expect that it will 
ever resume operation of its stations; 
that negotiations have been in process} 


gestor therefore urges that the appel- 
lant, Intercity Radio Telegraph Company 
should no longer be considered as quali- 
fied for or as being a serious contender 
for any high frequency channels. 


5. By reason of the failure of said 





and operation of the company’s existing | 
stations for maritime mobile communica- | 
tion on the Great Lakes: 


} 
That these negotiations have pro-, 
gressed to such a point that applica. | 
tions have been filed by said appellant 
with the Federal Radio Commission for | 
the latter’s consent to assignments of 


licenses covering said stations to said 


Commission to seek authority before) 
making their trade with the bankers) 
who would sell the securities to the pub-! 
lic would cause the company to suffer, 
a hardship. 
Bankers Advertised Issue 

Tucker, Anthony & Co. are the bankers | 
with whom the Public Service Company | 
had arranged for sale of the bonds. The 
investment bankers had advertised the 
issue at a price of 99, to yield over 4.56 
per cent. 

Proceeds of the issue are for the pur- 

se of retiring $3,996,000 Manchester | 

raction, Light and Power Company 7s 
of 1952, both issues to be called Feb. 
1, 1931. | 

The Commission took the case under 
advisement. 


Authority of Power 
| ‘Agency Is Clarifie 


| 
| 


Attorney General Hands 


Proposed Amendment 

The proposed amendment follows in| 
full text: | 

That section “A”, paragraph 4, of| 
General Order No. 40 be amended to) 
read as follows: 

That 20 frequencies be selected by) 
the Commission for the operation of 
stations with a minimum power of 5 
kilowatts and a maximum of 25 kilo- 
watts actual power with 25 kilowatts 
more experimental power. 

That the minimum distances between 
stations operating on these frequencies 
are set out below. | 

That each zone is entitled to four 
full-time station assignments and an 
equal amount of power under this sec- 
tion. 

Subsection “A-1.” 

That the Commission select 20 chan- 


‘nels for the simultaneous operation of 


not more than three and not less than} 
two stations with a maximum power of! 
not in excess of 5 kilowatts. The sta-| 
tions operating on these frequencies are 
to have the following mileage and kilo- 
cycle separation: 

Each zone is to be allocated the same 


State Acts to Hasten 
Appeals in Workmen 


Compensation Cases 


pages 444-445 of the transcript of record 
in the above entitled causes. It is like- 
wise the corporation to whom on Feb. 
17, 1930, the Federal Radio Commission 
issued licenses covering the use of some 
26 of these channels and the operation 
of approximately 14 stations. The | 
Universal Wireless Communication Com- | 
pany, Inc.. a New York corporation, is, | 
as Press Wireless, Inc., is informed, a! 
100 ver cent subsidiary of the Delaware|New Procedure Announced 


corporation, the affairs of the two cor- | ty 

porations being so closely intermingled | By New York Industrial 
that they are virtually one corporation. | Board Designed to Bring 
About Faster Action 


| 
| 


| 


: | 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 


8. Immediately upon the filing of the} i 
original petition on June 18, 1930, both} 
said New York and said Delaware cor- | 
porations ceased all business whatsoever, 
including the operation of the stations 
for which licenses~had been issued by 
the Federal Radio Commission, and all! A change in procedure designed to 
further construction on stations for). ood ta ‘digpositi f Is j k 
which construction permits had thereto- | *P°¢¢ UP Gisposition of appeals in work- 
fore been issued by the Commission; at|™en’Ss compensation cases has been an- 
no time since then has either of said| nounced by the chairman of the State 
corporations resumed any of said busi- | Industrial Board, Righard J. Cullen. The 
ness. The Commission, therefore, has new plan, which has been under advise- 
amply sufficient grounds for revocation; ment for several months, provides for 
of all of said licenses and said permits, | the designation*of special examiners in 
and action by the Commission to this} upstate district.offices to compile com- | 


State of New York: 
New York, Sept. 27. 


| wireless communication service, and 


|by certain shipping interests operating | appellant to operate its said stations for 
/on the Great Lakes for the taking over|@ long period of time, the Federal Radio 


Yommisison has ample grounds to revoke 


all of its licenses with regard to said} 


stations, 


Foreign Interests Obtain 
12 Transoceanic Channels 


Other considerations: 1. By reason of 
the continuance in force of the stay or- 
ders heretofore issued by this court, ex- 


| shipping interests; that said shipping in-| treme prejudice is resulting, both to the 
construction permits on Dec. 22, 1928,|terets are not interested in, and do not| best interest of the United States and 


to the rights of suggestor. For exam- 
“le, during the penden of said stay or- 


Synchronization, according to the tes- 
itmony of expert engineers before the 
Commission, is looked upon as the only) 
possible means of solving the problem 
of congestion im the broadcast band. If 
stations, or possibly entire networks, can 
be operated. on but a. single frequency, | 
there would be available space 
| which other stations could be accom- 
modated. 


Public Utility Denied 
Injunction to Permit 


New Rate Schedule 


Court Refuses Action to Re- 


| 





ders, 12 transoceanic high frequency 
channels (6,000-23,000 kilocycles), which 
were theretofore unoccupied, have be- 
come partially or wholly unavailable to 
the United States by reason of registry 
of stations on said channels of foreign 
nations. 

Suggestor has immediate and im- 
perative need of authority to use the 20) 
channels allocated to it in the so-called | 
domestic high frequency band (1,500- | 
6,000 kilocycles) to enable it to carry} 
on communication over medium and short 
distances, particularly at night (e. g-., | 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles, | 
Boston and Halifax, N. S., Boston and | 
New York; New York and Halifax, N. S., | 
New York and Washington, D. C., etc.). | 

3. The demands which are being made 
upon suggestor for press service are con- 
stantly increasing. In addition to the 
newspapers which - are stockholders 
(which now also include the New York 
Times) other important metropolitan 
newspapers are already using suggestor’s 
a 
considerable number of other important 
newspapers have signified their desire to 
use said service as soon as suggestor is 
able to communicate over medium and 


+ 


strain Indiana Commis- 
sion’ From Interfering | 


With. Ad& ption 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 27—An_ in- 
terlocutory injunction against the 
Indiana Public Service Commission to 
restrain it from interfering with the; 
adoption by the Southern Indiana Tele- | 
phone & Telegraph Co.-o0f a schedule of 
increased rates was denied Sept. 25 by 
a three-judge statutory court. 


The court held that the Commission | 
is the court of first jurisdiction in all! 
rate matters and in this instance had 
simply refused to act upon the com- 
| pany’s application for increased rates. 
The Commission, however, is preparing 
an order in the matter; the court was! 
informed by a Deputy Attorney General, 
George M. Hufsmith, appearing for the 
Commission. 

Last August the Commission issued 
an order (V U. S. Daily, 1847) stating| 
that it was unreasonable for the com- 
pany to expect an increase in rates at a 


into | 


|Mexico City, 


statutory provision covering the subject 
of third party liability.” 

| Amendments suggested to the const 
‘tution of the association by the retiring 
| president, Da. Walter 0. Stack, president 
of the Industrial Accident Board of Del- 
aware, were not adopted. These called 
for the creation of the office of second 
vice president, abandonment of the prac- 
tice of holding annual meetings in the 
home State of the president, and a 
change in the date of annual meetings to 
the fourth week in May, 


The association voted against repre- 


| sentation at meetings of the National 


Safety Council and asked the program 
committee to determine whether the 
French system of measuring permanent 
| disabilities should be considered by the 
jassociation and if so, to give it a suit- 
| able place on the next convention pro- 
| gram. 

Resolutions And Election 
Resolutions adopted by the  associa- 
tion included instructions to tine secre- 
tary-treasurer “to ascertain the b 
methods and the most convenient tim 
for calling a -convention on All-America 
Workmen’s Compensation Law Admin- 
istration,” pxreferably in Rio de Janeiro, 
i Washington, or Toronto. 
The association also went on record as 
endorsing the program of observance of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington to take place in 1932. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: Parke P. Deans, Vir- 
ginia, president; Sam Laughlin, Oregon, 
vice president; Ethelbert Stewart, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary-treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: 
Parke P, Deans, Virginia; Sam Laughlin, 
Oregon; Ethelbert Stewart, Washington, 
D. C.; W. Os Stack, Delaware: “Frances 


| Perkins, New York; Wellington T. - 
jard, Ohio; W. H. Horner, P i 


Pennsylvania; 


0, F. McShane, Utah, and Robert Tas- 


|chereau, Quebec, 


Hail Insurance Loss 





number of stations with the samej.iq would render available to the ap- | nan dieiiaets. time when there was so much distress q’ 


Down Ruling Affecting 
Water Projects 


The responsibility of the Federal 
Power Commission in licensing projects 
on nonnavigable tributaries of navigable 
streams does not require it to “insert in 
a license any conditions, except the 50- 
year limitation upon the terms of the 
license, which, in its judgment, are not 
necessary or appropriate to utilize fully 
the waters of the tributary in the pro- 
tection of development of navigation on 
the navigable waters into which such 
tributary enters,” in the opinion of the 
Attorney General. 

The finding of the Attorney General 
was announced in a statement just is- | 
sued by the Commission, the full text of 
which follows: 

It was announced by the Federal 
Power Commission that there has been 
received from the Attorney General an 
opinion regarding the _ responsibility 
placed upon the Commission under cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water 


| 


Power Act relating to projects on non-| 


navigable streams. 

The question at issue was the extent 
of the responsibility of the Commission 
in issuing licenses for water-power proj- 
ects within the several States and lo- 
cated on nonnavigable tributaries of 
navigable waters where no Government 
lands or reservations are involved. 

It has been the past practice of the 
Commission, whenever the operation of 
a project on a nonnavigable tributary 
would so affect the flow of the navigable 
waterway into which such tributary emp- 
tied as to impair its navigable capacity 
and therefore affect the interests of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, to include 
in the license for the project all the con- 
ditions of the Act applicable to projects 
in navigable waters of the United States. 

Certain of the States have made 
strong objections to this practice as ex- 
ceeding the authority of the Federal 
Government and have ‘contended that 
Federal authority is limited to imposing 
only such conditions as may be neces- 


sary to maintain unimpaired the nav-| 
igable capacity of the navigable water | equally divided among zones, as above set | tio 


The ob- 
ections raised by the States, particu- 
arly those presented by the governors 
of West Virginia and Tennessee and by 
the State Commission on Conservation 
and Development of Virginia, have re- 
ceived the serious attention of the Com- 
mission for some time past 

The matter was finally presented to 
the Attorney General for an authorita- 
tive opinion as to the extent to which 
the various provisions of the Federal 
Water Power Act are applicable when the 


into which a tributary empties. 


hydroelectric developments are located in | 


nonnavigable streams but through their 
method of operation may have an ap- 


preciable effect on navigation at some | 


int below, and his opinion has now 

n received. 

The purport of his finding is that in 
the character of cases under considera- 


power under this section. . | pellants herein the above mentioned 40 | 

Further Suggestions high frequency channels, which are more | 

Mileage and kilocycle separation be-| i 
tween stations operating with same) “ 

power: |Lloyds Insurer Is Denied 


plete digests of facts before submitting | 
the record to the Industrial Board for de- 
cision. This method is expected to re-! 
duce substantially the time now required 
to dispose of, review and appeal requests. 

Mr. Cullen stated that the Industrial | 


On the same frequency, 1 kw., 800) 
miles; 5 kw., 1,200 miles; 10 kw., 1,800 
miles; 15 kw., 2,000 miles; 25 kw., 
2,200 miles; 50 kw., 2,500 miles. 

Separated by 10 kilocycles, 1 kw., 200 | 
miles; 5 kw., 300 miles; 10 kw., 400} 
miles; 15 kw., 500 miles; 25 kw., 550) 
miles; 50 kw., 606 miles. | 

Separated by 20 kilocycles, 1 kw., 100 
miles; 5 kw., 150 miles; 10 kw., 20 
miles; 15 kw., 250 miles; 25 kw., 300) 
miles; 50 kw., 350 miles. 

Separated by 30 kilocycles, 1 kw., 80} 
miles; 5 kw., 100 miles; 10 kw., 175) 
miles; 25 kw., 200 miles; 50 kw., 250) 
miles. 

Where the Commission assigns stations 
of unequal power to these frequencies 
|then the distance between these stations | 
is ascertained by adding the\distance | 
|separation between stations of each of | 
| these powers and dividing it by two. 
That paragraph “C” of General Order | 
|No. 40 be amended as follows: 

The following frequencies are allo- 
cated for the use of stations having a 
|power of from 250 watts to 1 kw. in- 


| to be fixed by the Commission. 

That the Commission allocate to each 
zone an equal number of these facili- 
|ties with the following mileage separa- 
tion between stations occupying the same 
| channel. ; 

On the same frequency, 
450 mi.; 500 watts, 500 
/800 mi. 

Separated by 10 ke., 250 watts, 130 
|mi.; 500 watts, 170 mi.; 1 kw., 200 mi. 
Separated by 20 kc., 250 watts, 65 mi.; 
| 500 watts, 85 mi.; 1 kw., 100 mi. 

Separated by 30 ke., 250 watts, 45 
mi.; 500 watts, 60 mi.; 1 kw., 80 mi. 


250 watts, 
mi.; 1 kw, 





| Board, comprising five members, reviews 


Suggestor has already established and 
is “operating important circuits with 
countries ip Europe and has negotiations 
pending for the operation of circuits in 
further foreign countries. Suggestor has 
constructed a station in Honolulu and 


|} among its patrons as a result of the 
; drought. This order was written by Com- 
missioner Jere * West, who stated that 
| he had made an inspection of the terri- 
| tory and observed that the residents of 
ithe territory could not afford to pay 


In Nebraska Lower 


State Co mmission er Says 


| 
| 40 


clusive, for night use with a day power | 
| 
\for use in all five zones 


License by Pennsylvania 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 27. 


An application of Chicago Lloyds, 
operated by the Associated Underwriters, 
Inc, of Chicago, for admission to Penn- 
sylvania has been refused by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Matthew H. Taggart, 
it is announced by him. 


The application was refused, Mr. Tag- | 
gart stated; because the Lloyds associa- 
itions writing multiple lines of insurance, 
such as written by Chicago Lloyds, can- 
not qualify for admission to Pennsyl- | 
vania. 


1,120, 1,220, 1,230, 1,240, 1,250, 
1,270, 1,280, 1,290, 1,300, 1,320, 
1,330, 1,340, 1,350, 1,360, 1,380, 1,390, | 
1,400, 1,410, 1,430, 1,440 and 1,450. 
Paragraph “D” of General Order No. 
is repealed. These frequencies are 
taken care of above. 

Amend paragraph ‘E” as follows: 


The following frequencies are allocated | 
by broadcast 
stations in simultaneous operation with 
an authorized power not to exceed 100 
watts. The number of such stations to 
be equally allocated to each zone. 


Geographical Separation 
There must, however, be the following | 


geographical separation between stations 
{on the same frequency: 
On the same frequency, 50 watts, 150 
mi.; 100 watts, 200 mi. 
Separated 10 kilocycles, 
mi.; 100 watts, 50 mi. 


1,010, 
1,260, 


50 watts, 40 





| Where the Commission assigns sta- 
tions of unequal power to these frequen- 
}cies then the distance between these sta- 
{tions is ascertained by adding the dis- 
tance separation between stations of each 
of these powers and dividing it by two, 

After these frequeficies have been 


| forth, then they may be further used 


|by stations in other parts of the coun- 
|try provided the proper mileage separa- 
| tion exists. 

The frequencies set aside for this use 
|are as follows: 

559, 560, 570, 580, 590, 600, 610, 620, 
| 630, 780, 880, 890, 900, 920, 930, 940, 950, 


| 


1930 
3,583,898 
210,033 
3,955,652 
554,242 
715,467 


Freight revenue ......+++. 
Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rev.. 

Maintenance of way 


Maintenance of equipment. . 


eeeeee 


Separated 20 kilocycles, 50 watts, 20 
mi.; 100 watts, 25 mi. 

Separated by 30 kilocycles, 50 watts, 
15 mi.; 100 watts, 20 mi. 

After these facilities have been equally 
allocated among the zones, then the Com- 
mission may further authorize the opera- 
of stations in other parts of the 


be in the public interest, convenience or 
necessity, provided the mileage separa- 
tion between stations is not less than 
that above-named. 


}out that while appeals to the Appellate 


| Industrial Commissioner, 


|the number in 1926, it was stated. 


4 _ In oth 0 he |computed because any 
country where, in its judgment, it will{population estimates made at this time 


more than 10,000 workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases nually, and further points 


Division of the Supreme Court on com- 
pensation cases are steadily ‘declining in 
number, similar appeals to the Indus- 
trial Board have increased 70 per cent in 
the last three years. This increase of 
review ~vork is in part due to an increase 
in accidental injury cases, and in part to 
an amendment effective two years ago 
which has apparently promoted the filing 
of appeals from the decisions of com- 
pensation referees to the Industrial 
Board. 

According to an announcement by the 
Frances Per- 
kins, 110,000 compensation awards ag- 
gregating over $35,000,000 were made 
during the 12 months ending June 30, 
1930, an increase of more than $2,000,- 
000 over the previous year. 


Deaths in Maryland 
Increased Last Year 


| 
| 
| 





Gain Due in Large Measure to! 
Influenza | 


There was a slight increase in the 
number of deaths in Maryland last year 
compared with the preceding year, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by 
the Bureau of the Census. While the 
number of deaths last year was greater 
than in 1928 and 1927, it was less than 


The statement follows in full text: 

The Department of Gommerce an- 
nounces that there were 21,873 deaths 
in Maryland during 1929 as compared 
with 21,714 in 1928, 

No death rates for 1929 have been 
rates based on 


would be unreliable and, probably, would 
have to be materially revised as soon 
ee the 1930 census figures become avail- 
able. ‘ 





These frequencies are: 
1,200, 1,210, 1,310, 1,870, 1,420, and 
1,500. 


The slight increase in deaths from 


expects in the near future to have a cir- | higher rates. He said he believed that 


cuit with the Far East in operation. 


Suggestor Urges Court 
To Set Aside Stay Orders 


By reason of the facts hereinabove set 
forth, suggestor respectfully urges upon 
this court the advisability of setting 


laside the stay orders heretofore issued 


herein in so far as they prevent the 


Federal Radio Commission from author- | 


izing Press Wireless, Inc., to make full 
use of the 20 domestic high frequency 


|channels which have been allocated by 


the Commission to suggestor, and the 
right of suggestor to which has been 
formally recognized by the Commission. 


Fatalities Among Workers 
Show Decline in New York 


State of New York: 

Albany, Sept. 27. 
One hundred fifty-five workers were 
killed in New York State during August 
by accidents in the course of their em- 
ployment, according to the monthly state- 
ment of the State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Frances Perkins, issued Sept. 25. 
This is 10 less than the August average 

for the last five years, it was stated. 


in 1929 as compared with 335 in 1928. 
The largest group of causes was diseases 
which caused 3,929 deaths—approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of the total. : 

Deaths from typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever showed a continuous decrease from 
1926 to 1929 (120 to 68), and other large 
decreases from 1926 appeared for mea- 
sles (220 to 33) and whooping cough (183 
to 131). 

Decreases from 1928 to 1929 were 
shown for cancer, diarrhea and enteritis, 
under two years, amd diabetes mellitus, 
and increases, for influenza, diseases of 
the heart, and pneumonia, all forms. 

All accidental and unspecified external 
causes showed only a nominal increase 
in deaths in 1929 over 1928, but while 
deaths from burns showed a very con- 
siderable decrease in 1929 (from 110 to 
79), this was more than offset by the 





1928 to 1929 was due in a large measure 
‘to influenza which caused 685 deaths 


large increase in deaths from autormo- 
bile accidents (343 to 382). 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
August 8 


Months 
1929 
35,298,214 | 
1,333,648 
38,032,437 
4,621,327 
7,304,822 


1930 
29,378,672 
1,386,866 
32,004,526 
4,254,385 
6,152,834 


1929 
4,856,365 
231,731 
5,264,762 
667,845 
1,015,834 


807,2 


1930 


361,606 
8,713,281 
904,020 
1,551,594 


12,866,191 
26,582,157 
11,450,280 
2,151,806 
3,554 
9,924,920 
7,427,871 
1,690.54 
69.9 


1,694,502 
3,611,725 
1,653,037 
270,225 
152 
1,382,660 
1,100,787 
1,690.54 
68.6 


11,738,213 
24,241,728 
1,762,798 
1,645,186 
10,825 
6,106,787 
4,178,279 
1,690.54 
15.7 


Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
| Net from railroad we 
| Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio .ece..cove 


_ tion the Commission is not required to | 
_imsert in a license any conditions (ex- 
cept the 50-year limitation upon the 
» terms of the license), which, in its judg 
"ment, are not necessary on appropriate 
fully utilize the waters of the tribu- 
“tary in the protection or development of 
F tion on the navigable waters into 
such tributary empties. 


1,363,769 
2,868,312 
1,087,340 
222,117 
119 
$65,104 
603,220 
1,690.54 
72.5 





2,240. 
55. 


\ 


1,990,898 
4,834,473 
3,879,348 
800,000 
582 
3,078,766 
3,262,507 


Norfolk & Western Railway 
August 8 Months 
1929 


1929 
9,926,365 70,243,474 
476,527 


3,427,117 
10,805,752 76,154,964 
1,243,542 


9,473,608 

2,028,151 14,143,850 
17,504,271 
44,074,642 
32,080,322 
6,600,000 
7,654 
5,472,668 
7,387,789 
2,240.23 
57.9 4 


1930 

63,258,972 
2,788,551 
68,415,825 
8,450,558 
12,876,184 
16,437,386 
40,928,690 
27,487,135 
6,800,000 
4,188 
20,682,947 
22,278,818 
2,240.10 

59.8 


10 


2,212,668 
5,856,536 
4,949,216 
950,000 
402 
3,998,814 
4,244,185 
2,240.25 
54.2 


2 
2 
10 
5 


1930 
2,756,395 
369,312 
3,359,521 
470,797 
718,920 


1,087,010 
2,496,938 
862,583 
123,000 


739,533 
769,532 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corp. 
August '8 Months 
1930 


1929 1929 * 
21,422,679 


2,903,395 
466,368 1,932,563 
8,625,954 25,056,057 
427,161 3,614,202 
5,973,572 
9,068,371 
20,469,136 
4,586,921 
984,000 
1,217 
3,601,704 
3,594,862 
881,82 
817 


809,894 
1,257,816 
2,736,617 

889,337 

89,000 
92 
‘800,245 
789,147 
881.65 
15.5 


50 


881.92 
74.3 


22,788,069 
2,249,665 
27,044,210 
3,325,984 
6,370,556 


9,991,227 
21,521,438 
5,522,772 
712,000 
4308°bee 
i734°bet burg, Walter H. Jurgensen, George A, 
88 1.65 | Adams, K. S. J. Hohlen 
79.6 'Guy L, Spencer and C, 


Treasury Will Have Sur. 





| any increase at the present time would 
{only result in a heavy loss of patronage 
| by the company. 
; At the hearing upon the application 
| for an injunction the court was informed | 
, that the Commission had receded from 
| this position and that a positive order, 
| either denying or granting the increased| 
| rates, would be entered within the next 
few weeks. The court postponed further 
hearing until Oct. 27 and informed coun- 
sel for the company that opportunity for 
}an amendment of the original complaint 
would be given if the Commission’s order 
proved not to be satisfactory to the com-| 
pany. 

The case was heard by Circuit Judge 
Will M. Sparks and District Judges Rob- 
jert C, Baltzell and Thomas W. Slick. 


Bill Effecting Trusts 
Filed in Bay State 


Supervision Urged for Holders, 
Of Gas-electric Stock 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 27. 


General supervision by the Public Utili- 
ties Commision of all associations or 
trusts which own or hold capital stock of 
gas and electric companies is proposed 
in a bill filed with the Legislature on pe- 
tition of Wycliffe C. Marshall, of Water- 
town, 

The bill provides that any such associa- 
tion or trust shall be joined as a party re- 
spondent'with the utility with which it is 
connected in rate cases before the Com- 
mission. 

The bill also gives the Commission su- 
pervisory power over any partnership, ex- 
press trust, voluntary association or cor- 
poration which is under the same man- 
agement as @ gas or electric Company, 
Furthermore, they are made subject te 
other public utility provisions of the gen- 
eral law “in order to give the Commis- 
sion effective control over all their re- 
lations and dealings, including contracts 
and costs of manufacture and sale of gas 
or electricty or raw materials for the 
same, with gas or electric or g@as and 
electric companies.” 


Nebraska Will License 
New Insurance Company 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Sept. 27. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Lloyd Dort, has approved articles of in- 
corporation Of the Western Union Life 
Insurance Company of Lincoln, a_ stock 
company which will receive a _ license 
from the insurance department upon a 
showing that it has $100,000 capital 
stock paid up and a surplus of $25,000. 
The incorporators are Walter M. Her- 
bert, Edmund Steinauver, Herman Gins- 


| 
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plus to Carry Forward 


State of Nebras_.: 

Lincoln, Sept. 27, 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Lloyd Dort, who is charged with the 
duty of administering the State hail in- 
surance law, has completed: a prelimi- 

nary report of the season’s business, 


_ Under the law assessors solicit hail 
insurance, premiums are turned into 
the State treasury by the county off- 
cers, and the State Seem Comnis- 
sioner appoints adjusters and pays 
losses). If losses exceed the premiums 
in the State treasury the policyholders 
having losses take a pro rata share of 
the premiums. The Insurance Depart- 
Pe makes rates and zones for the 
state, 


Commissioner Dort reported a fall- 
ing off in the number of policies issued, 
a slight reduction in amount of pre- 
miums collected and a heavy reduction 
in losses, so_ that he is able to pay 
all losses im full nd carry the surplus 
over for next year’s business. 

The number of policies written in the 
State this year was 350 as compared 
with 400 last year. The premiums 
turned into the treasury totaled $20,- 
098 as compared with $20,172 last 
year. The adjusted losses this year to- 
tal $8,768. Last year the losses 
amounted to $13,801 and were paid in 
full with a balance on hand. The bal- 
ance carried over from last year was 
$8,538, 

“There will likely be:a balance ot 
$16,000 to carry over this year,” said 
Commissioner Dort. However, losses 
are not paid until December. The long 
wait for payment of losses has been 
objected to amd given by crop growers 
as a reason, for not taking out State 
hail insurance, although the premium is 
a little lower than the rate. charged b 
hail insurance companies, it was stated. 
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Management of Company 
In Kentucky Approved 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Sept. 27. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Bush W. Allin, has just received a re- 
port of a convention examination of 
the Kentueky Central Life and = Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., Anchorage, made. 
by the Insurance Departments of Ohio, 
Kentucky and Indiana. 

“From the different phases of our 
examination and after studying the fi- 
nancial statements, we are Of the opin- 
ion that the management of the com- 
pany is efficient and that its affairs 
have beem handled economically,” the 
examiners stated in their report, 

The examination was made by Sam 
Eskew, for the Kentucky Insurance De- 
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Is Sanctioned By 
Shipping Board 


Shipping Board Approves 
Sale of Compamy’s Hold- 
ings as Recommended by 
Fleet Corporation 


Sale of the American Hampton Roads 
Line to the Southgate-Nelson Corpora- 
tion of Virginia for $302,430 was ap- 
proved Sept. 26 by the Whnited States 
Shipping Board, 

The Board approved the recommenda- 


tion of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
_its operating agency, that the line be 


sold to the Southgate-Nelson Corpora- , 


tion, o.1 behalf of a corporation to Le 
organized. Five vessels, the trade name 
and good will of the line are disposed of, 
with the price for each wessel fixed at 
$60,486. 
: an also was made by the 
rd that it advised the Secretary of 
tate on Sept. 26 that it “looks with 
favor wpon the Internatiomal Load Line 
Gonvention and accordingly recommends 
its ratification by the United States Gov- 
ernment.” \ ~ | 


Satisfaction Expressed 


In commenting upon the sale of the 
Hampton Roads Line, the Chairman of 
he Board, T. V. O’'Gonmor, expressed 
‘great satisfaction” with the manner in 
which this line has beem developed by 
, private local interests over a period of 
just ome year. 

“The first sailing under the lump sum 
contract was made with the Southgate- 
Nelsom Corporation, purchasers of the 
line, was had on Sept. 21, 1929,” sail 
the Chairman. “This marked the begi 
ning of a most intensive development of 
the line through hearty local support and 
persistently efficient mamagement look- 
ing to the permanent establishment of 
this service. 

“It is a striking example of what can 
be done when, in the letter and spirit of 
Section 7 of the Merchamt Marine Act 
1929, the line has the support, financial 
and otherwise, of the domestic commu- 
nity primarily interested in_ such line. 
The local community who have made 
possible this great stride deserve much 
Cy 
accomplishment.” 
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On Railroads Are Outlined Foreign Rail Firms "1, American Aircraft Carrier 


Anal 





Intended Measure Also Discussed in 
ysis Prepared for Association of Railroad 


And Utilities Commissioners 





After having covesidered the main 
provisions of the Howell rdilroad 
valuation and rate-making bill (S. 
4005) and the. garincipal questims 
raised by the bilZ for consideration 
by ~ the NationaZ Association of 
Railroad and Utéléties Commission- 
ers, a discussione of the proposed 
measure prepared by direction of 
committees of the association pro- 
ceeds to treat of the “undesirable 
features,” constitzetionality, etc, 

The preceding portions of the dis- 
cussion appeared tm the issues of 
Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 

The remainder” of the discussion 
follows in full teact = 





What are the undesirable features of j 
the bill? The objection that it will tend 


members of the association will par- 


ticularly oppose the bill because it wil 


operate to give to the Government a 


partial ownership 


of those railroads 


which earn recapturable excess, While 
this ownership will be small, at first, 


it will be a constantly increasing 


in- 


terest, and will naturally be in those 
roads which are most favorably located 


with respect to operation and traffic. 
this interest hecomes large, 


If 
it may be 


used as an argument in favor of the 
acquisition of complete ownership in all 
roads. 


If the reports which have heretofore 


1) 


| which the plan’ offers to both the car- | 
Nor do we think 

if the plan is put into| cjoments 
carriers will resort to! c 
the courts to restrain our regulation of | 
If litigation results 
likely to have ~i 
source in the recapture of income th 


: | in the regulati . 
been madaby our Committee on Public | - eee ae ee 


| 
| 


' 


Ownership and Operation may be taken | 
as indicating the general sentiment of | 


the members of the associatitn, this 


feature of the Howell bill will be very 
eritically considered. 


The bill would continue a statutory 


‘new rate base plan for determining the| 


4 
mission’s report on the Howell resolu- 


| 


Opinion Says Railroad and 
| Trust Companies Already 
Authorized May Remain + 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept. 27. 
There Is nothing in the provisions of 


tion concerning the legal effectiveness | the Indiana general corporation act of 


of the rate base proposed in said report. | 1929, in the opinion of Attorney General 
| In its report upom the Howell bill it ex- James M.Ogden, which can be construed 


presses its belief that the Supre 


me| 4s expressing an intent on the part of 


Court will find that such plan does not the legislature of ousting foreign rail- 


infringe any constitutional right of th 
; it understands clearly 
what is proposed and the advantages 
which the plan offers.” We quote the| 
Commission’s discussion on this point, 


carriers “once 


as follows: 


_ “It is our comviction that the estab- 
lishment of such a rate base will 


e|Toad and trust corporations already ad- 
| mitted to. do business in the State under 
| other laws. 

In ah opinion to the Secretary of State, 
| Otto G. Fifield, Mr. Ogden says it ~is 
clear that under the 1929 law there is no 
; authority for admission of either foreign 
b-| railroad or foreign trust companies, but 
in| he concludes that the repeal of the for- 


the long run be of advantage both to|eign corporation. act of 1907 with - its 
the railroads and to the railroad users,| amendments did not thereby reyoke the 
that it will stabilize and simplify the | certificates of ‘such companies previously 
administration of section 15a, and that | admitted prior to the 1929 statute. 


it will en 


railroads, This 


urage rather than discourage 
nent of private capital in the 


| In cases of foreign railroad and trust 
corporations already admitted to do busi- 


being ‘our conviction, | néss in the State, the Attorney General 


we are unable to believe that any con-!informed Mr. Fifield he would be au- 
stitutional right’ of the carriers will be| thorized to receive and file annual reports 
infringed, or that the Supreme Court|of such companies drawn in conformity 
| will so find, once it understands clearly| with the 1907 act, under which they 
what is proposed and the advantages) were admitted. 


riers and the public. 
it probable that 
operation, the 


rates thereupon. 
it is much more 





cludes consideration of any of these 
If this be true, then the rewriting of 
' section 15a, as proposed in the Howell 
*| bill, will not only continue the present 
its | uneconomic rate-making plan, which this 
8M | association has heretofore condemned, 
|but it will result in a vast amount ot 


We are unable to share the optimistic | recapture litigation, which will tend to 


view here expressed. 


; ; We believe that) unsettle rate regulation, and in the end 
carriers will defend themselves against 


| will result unfavorably to the Govern- 


recapture claims under- the proposed | ment. 


We do not underestimate the difficulties 


j amount of such claims no less vigor-| which confront the Commission. As was 


formula for rate-mmaking. We believe, | 


The full text of the Board’s statement | 


follows: 

The Shipping Board Sept. 26 approved 
the recommendation of the Fleet Corpo- 
ration and accepted the offer of the 
Southg@ate-Nelson Corporation, on behalf 
of a corporation to be organized for the 
purchase of thevtrade mame and good 
will of the American Hampton Roads 
Line, together with the following five 
vessels: 

“City of Flint,” 7840 d. w. t; “Le- 
kKigh,”? 7,826 d, w. t.; “Quaker City,” 7,840 
d.-w.. t.; “Capulin,” 7,825 d, w. t; 
“Brush,” 7,825 d, w. t. 

Provision in Acceptance 

The price bid was $60,486.00 per vessel. 

The bid was accepted on the provi- 
sions that the purchaser emters into usual 
contraet, as approved by the General 
Counsel, guaranteeing to operate these 
vessels between United States North At- 
lantie ports, north of Hatteras, to ports 
on the east coast of Umited Kingdom, 
except between the ports of New York 
and -Ieondon, east and westbound, and 
to make not less than 24 outward voyages 
per annum of which not less than two 
of such voyages shall be made in each 
and every month, and provided further, 
that the financial responsibility of the 
corporation to be organized shall be satis- 

e factory: a 

The Shipping! Board Sept. 26 advised 
the Secretary of State that it iooks with 
favor upon the International Load Line 
Convention and accordingly recommends 
its ratification by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The International Load Line Conven- 
tion signed at London om July 5, 1930, 
supplements the International Conven- 
tion on Safety of Life at Sea that was 
signed on May 31, 1929, and while it 
permits a decrease of freeboard for cer- 
tain types of ships in whose case deeper 
loading has not‘been attended by appre- 
ciably increased hazards, it marks on 
the whole a distinct gaim in safety, fa- 
cilitates the operation Of our ships en- 
gaged in foreign trade, and offers the 
obviows advantages which must result 
from a _ system of loading that applies 
uniformly to the ships of al] maritime 
nations. 2 





Increase Is Predicted 
In Christmas Air Mail 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to reach the destinatiom before Christ- 


mas. 
No determination cam be made as to 
what additional help the Department will 


need, although it is accepted that many 
will find temporary employment under 
Department during the distribution 

f the holiday volume. 

The Department has not as yét taken 
up the question as to whethes it. will 
oe ge the policy inuugurated a few years 

_ Of giving carriers a holiday on 
Christmas day, but it is probable that 
the practice will be continued. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


| By the I. C. ©. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 27 made public decisions in the 
ip cases which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

No. 21283.—Corn Exchange of Buffalo et 
al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
et al. Decided Aug. 5, 1930, Rates on 
blackstrap molasses, in tamk-car loads, from 
New York, N, Y,, Philadelphia, Pa, and 
Baltimore, Md,, to specified destinations in 
New York and Pennsylvania, and Hagers- 
town, Md., found unreasomable, Reason- 
able rates prescribed and _ reparation 
awarded, 

No. 238308.—Peterson Art Furniture Com- 
pany v. Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Company. Decided Aug. 28, 1930, Rate 
charged on one mixed carload of furniture 
from Waterville, Minny to New York, N. 
Y.,, found applicablé Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23089.—John Schroeder Lumber Com- 
pany v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
way Company, et al. Decided Sept. 19, 
49380. Rates oh lumber, im carloads, from 

8 d, Wis., to Akron, Ohio, and certain 

estimations in Michigan, found not unrea- 

nable or otherwise unlawful, Complaint 
dismissed, 
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however, that the maajor objection which 
members of the association will find to 
the Howell bill is that it does not rrmove 
the principal vices of section 15a. 

Under section 15a, as it would be re- 
written by the Howell bill; no material 
change is made in the aggregate-return- 
on-aggregate-value rate-making plan. 
Whereas the sectiom as it stands in- 
structs the Commission from time to 
time to determine ““what percentage of 
such aggregate property value consti- 


for their support and aid in this | tutes a fair returm,’’ the rewritten sec- 


tion will instruct it from time to time 
to determine “what percentage of such 
ageregate rate base constitutes a fair 
return.” The sectiom would continue to 
direct thet Commission to produce the 
fair aggregate return, so fixed, upon an 
ageregate base. 

The statutory rate-makihg plan which 
this, association has repeatedly con- 
Gemned as uneconomic is continued. The 
only change is that the Commission is 
required to determime the base by which 
it measures the quantity of the aggre- 
gate return to be producedf by an ac- 
counting process, imstead of by any exer- 
cise of judgment. 

The vice of the present law, which dis- 
regards lack of usefulness of a road, ?n 
the actual movement of traffic, ina de- 
termination of the amount upon which 
it shall be treated as entitled toa return, 
is left uncured. 


Vice of Preserzt Law 


Said to Be Left Uncured 


The vice of the present law, which 
“takes no account of economic conditions, 
and of the value of traffic moving, and 
of the value of service to shippers, but 
directs the Commission to establish a 
fixed percentage a@eregate return upon 
an aggregate amount, taken as repre- 
sentative of property of the tarriers in 
the aggregate, is left uncured, 

It is believed that these were the vices 
which have been the cause of the asso- 
ciation’s condemnation of section 15a in 
the past. 

While the Commission, in its adminis- 
tration of the section, has interpreted 
the same as not intended to deprive the 
Commission of its «right to take account 
of economic conditions, nevertheless the 
carriers do not acquiesce in that inter- 
pretation, and are mow denying its cor- 
rectness in the western grain rate case. 

The petition fox rehearing which they 
have just filed with the Commission in 
that cdse, in midst of a nation-wide ecd- 
nomic depression, calling atténtion to 
their failure to receive the fair return 
contemplated by section lba, says: 

“There is nothing ambiguus about 
Section lha with regard to the obliga- 
tion laid upon the Commission to adjust 
rates so as to yield a fair return. * * * 
An affirmative duty rests upon the Com- 
mission when prescribing rates to take 
such steps as will result in your peti- 
aor receiving @& fair return;** * and 

t-is further the position of your peti- 

tioners that in the face of earnings con- 
stituting considerably less thn a fair 
return, the general trend of rate adjust- 
ments must b¢ upward,” * * * 

Constitutionality of the bill Wemake 
mo question ofthe correctness of. the 
Comnission’s contention that Congress 
may direct the Commission to determine 
rates which it will prescribe by an ac- 
counting father than by a valuation 
Process, and that the constitutional 
validity of rates prescribed in accordance 
with the direction of Congress depends 
upon whether they yield to any com- 
plaining carrier & fair return upon‘ the 
value of that carrier’s property cor- 
rectly ascertained, rather than upon the 
method prescribed by the Congress. 

We make ro question either as to the 
correctness of the Commission’s further 
contention that a carrier may not defend 
against recapture om the ground that the 
amount made recapturable has not been 
measured by value, provided what the 
carrier is permitted to retain, subject to 
its own uses, amounts to a fair return 
upon thé value of its property properly 
ascertained. 

These contentioms may be sound. We 
So consider them, for the purposes of 
this discussion. 

We believe, however, that it is mot 
safe to assume that the one-hdlf of the 
excess, if the carriers are permitted to 
retain the same, will bridge the gap be- 
tween a fair return on a rate base de- 
termined as provided in the Howell bill, 
and a rate base which represents value 
determined upon the consideration of all 
elements required~ by the courts to be 
considered. Furthermore, we believe it 
to be certain that carriers will not sur- 
render recapture excess claimed by the 
Commission, however, the Commission 
may have determined that excess, with- 
out first ascertaiming by litigation the 
extent of thevalues of their properties, 


| can not be defeated by a Congressional| which attempts to substitute for tfe | 


i 


| 


_ 


ously than thew 


will defend 


against | stated at the outset of this discussion, 


similar claims arising under section 15a/| we believe they demand legislation; but 


as the same now stands. 


And we be-;tne Commission’s difficulties will not be 


lieve further that the Supreme Court| removed by half measures. 


will hold that amy carrier is entitled to} 
| retain from its earnings a fair return|js whether it should be enacted in its 
upon the value of its properpy deter-| present form, 
mined upon consideration of all 


ments of value required to be consid-| gregate-return-on-aggregate-value rate- | 


The question respecting the Howell bill 


| or whether Congress 
ele-| should not now repeal outright the ag- 


ered in a rate case; and that this right| making plan prescribed in section 15a, 


direction that recapturable excess shall | Commission’s informed judgment, a leg- 
be measured by a rate base which ex-/jslative formula, and should not repeal 





Tables of monthly earnings of 
railroads as reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be 


found on pages 8, 10, 11. 











tugs nose her im . . .The gangplank’s 
lowered... Friends and families gayly 
reunite... Excitement reigns... the big 
ship has made another record ctossing! 





upon which they Ihave a constitutional | \ 


right to retain a fair return, 
Wei haye before quoted from the Com- 


” 


Chesterfield Cigarettes are manufactured by 
Liccktt 8 Myers Tospacco Co, 


| also the ~~ provisions which were 
|incotporated“in section 15a as an anti- 
few for the recognized evils of that 
; plan. 


Objections to retention of recapture 


‘ [Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 
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U.S. S. ‘Lexington,’ Originally, Designed as Battle Cruiser, 
; Has Proved She Is Swifter Than Fastest 
Of Ocean Liners 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


8, 1921, and the ship was about one-third 
completed at the time of the Limitation 
of Armament Conference in Washington, 
1921-22. In accordance with the terms 
of the Washington Treaty, the ““Lexing- 
ton’s” plans were again changed and 
she was converted into an airplane car- 
rier. 

A supplementary contract for, the con- 
version to an aircraft carrier Was signed 
on Nov. 2, 1922, and work was recom- 
menced. She was launched Oct. 3, 1925, 
and commissioned Dec. 14, 1927. 

A long flying deck extends over the 
entire top of the ship from stem to stern 
and is free from all obstructions with 
the exception of an “island” on the star- 
board side, where in a massive combined 
funnel enclosure, the masts, uptakes, 
turrets and superstructure are located. 

To make up for the preponderance of 
weight on the starboard side, quantities 
of oil, gas and water are carried on the 
port side of the vessel. When gas and 
oil are consumed~=in large quantities, 
water ballast can be substituted in their 
place. 


Plane-hoisting Elevators 
|Come Flush With Decks 


The interior of the “Lexington” is 
| quite diferent from the space below 
decks on other naval vessels. There are 
storage places for planes as_ well as 
cranes and elevators with which to hoist 
them up from below preparatory to hop- 
ping off from the flying deck. Elevators 
jare constructed to come flush with the 
flying deck making an unbroken flying 
|surface 900 feet long. 

| The crew’s quarters are on the deck | 
jbeneath the flying deck and the hangar 
Heck is below that, thus receiving the| 
protection of two upper decks. Forward 
lof the hangar deck there are eight decks 
| from the hold to the flying deck. 

| There are fully equipped aircraft ma-| 
|chine shops and carpenter shops on| 
;board, a laboratory for testing engines, 
land shops for fabric work, doping and 
| painting. There is sheet metal shop, a 
‘plumbing shop and sewing shop with 
|more than 40 sewing machines. 

| The interior of the “Lexington” is di- 
\vided into more than 600 compartments. 
/Of these 600 compartments, 117 are as- 
| signed to the supply department of the 
ivessel, Thirty-one compartments are set 


— 











aside for the storage of technical avia- 
tion material, 70 are assigned to the 
storage of general ship’s store, equipage 
and provisions, and 1l6 compartments 
are utilized for the galley, bakery, 
butcher shop, general mess issue _room, 
clothing issue room and ship’s store or 
“canteen.” 


256 of Complement 


Have Aviation Ratings 


The “Lexington” is a floating airplane 
field and electric generating plant com- 
bined. The propulsion apparatus was 
built by the General Electric Company. 
The machinery comprises four ° 35,200 
kilowatt turbine generator sets which 
supply current to eight powerful motors. 
The generators are operated by steam 
from 16 oil-fired boilers. The eight mo- 
tors are connected in pairs to each of 
the four propellor shafts. Each motor 
has a capacity of 22,500 horsepower and 
measures 15 feet in diameter... A total 
of 45,000 horsepower will be delivered to 
each shaft which drives the propeller 
blades at 317 revolutions a minute. 

Other subsidiary power demands On the 
“Lexington” are supplied by six 1750 
kilowatt direct current turbine generator 
sets. This equipment operates the steer- 
ing gear, anchor windlass, ventilating 
fans, lighting systems, radio and tele- 
phone and telegraph. The elevators, 
searchlights, fire alarm system, cooking 
apparatus and refrigeration are also 
electrically operated. 


There are 1,897 officers and enlisted | 


men attached to the “Lexington”—147 
officers and 1,750 enlisted men, includ- 
ing 256 in aviation ratings. 

Seventy-three of the officers are qual- 
ified naval aviators. Fifteen of these 
are Naval Reserve officers who after 
qualifying as naval aviators are on one 
year’s active duty with naval aviation 
units, 

The .ommanding officer, Capt. Frank 
D. Berrien, U. S. N., is a naval avia- 
tion observer. 

The “Lexington’s” aircraft are organ- 
ized into five squadrons: Fighting Plane 
Squadron Three (VF-3B), 18 planes; 
Torpedo and Bombing Plane Squadron 
One (VT-1B), 18 planes; Utility Unit 
(VJ-B), 4 planes; Scouting Plane Squad- 
ron Three (VS-3B), 12 planes; Light 
Bombing Plane .Squadron One (VB-1B), 
18 planes; total, 70 planes. \¥ 


How good it seems... 


And everywhere you went, 
you found Chesterfield—in every 
quarter of the globe. Everywhere, 
because everywhere Chesterfield 
stands out as “‘the cigarette of 


better taste.” 
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NEW FACES, new places, new 
scenes, but now, home again! 


In Paris, in Rome, in Condon, 
in Shanghai, in Bombay, in Rio 
de JaneiroL-the world over— 
smokers look to Chesterfield for: 


natural mildness of tobaccos that 
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y only a cigarette of wholesome pur- 
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Invited to Display. 
Safety Devices 





For 19th Annual Safety 
Congress in Pittsburgh 
From Sept. 29 to Oct. 3 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion, 
cranes, fire extinguisher for motor ts 
(featuring the automatic CO. system),. 
diving equipment and all safety devices. 
pertaining thereto for both shallow and 
deep water diving. 

The National Safety Council has in-- 
vited the Navy to present this exhibit. 
at the annual exposition in recognition» 
of the safety engineering accomplish-. 
ments of the Navy as revealed in last 
year’s exposition. In remarking on last 
year’s Navy exhibit, safety engineers 
made the following statement: “The 
United States Navy has made a great, 
contribution to the safety movement.”. 

At the beginning of the past fiscal. 
| year, 1929-1930, an intensive educa-« 
jtional campaign was planned for one 
navy yard which had shown minimum: 
results in safety engineering. A tab- 
ulation of statistics has just been made 
and the record of the yard has shown 
up very differently from that of last 
year. ‘ 

After 10 months of intensive work on 
the part of the safety engineer offi- 
cer of the yard, the results are 19.8: 
percent reduction in frequency of acci- 
; dents “and 71 per cent reduction in 
severity (time lost). Also, the figures 
show that during the past Summer, in 
spite of the abnormal conditions, there 
was only a slight increase in accidents 
during the months which normally have 
shown a large increase. 

In past years, the accident rate usually 
has increased from June to September 
and then started downward in October. 
Those in charge of the Navy’s safety 
work have traced this increase to fa- 
ltigue caused by hot weather, changing 
‘of duties of men and the reduced work- 
ing force due to vacation leaves. 

Close watch has been kept upon these 
causes with the result that there was 
a marked decrease in June from the pre-’ 
ceding month and from the total of 
June, 1929. The number of accidents 
this Summer increased slightly in July, 
but much less than the norma! increase 
and decreased again in August. The to- 
tal de¢rease was g0.5 per cent from 
that of the previous year. 
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‘ederal Credit 


Cotton Markets 





outhern Units Report 
Eagerness to Finance 


-. Farmers’ Notes for Crops; Prices for building material held al- 
|most unchanged in September as_com- 
‘pared with prices in August. There 


Properly Stored 


_ Columbia, S. C., Sept. 27.—The 12 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks are 
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Available Short-term Credit 


Banks to Assist Found Ample for Trade Needs 





Chairman of National Business ‘Survey Conference An. 


nounces Capital Issues Have Almost Equaled 


Those Floated Last Year 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


was a slight gain in the price of ‘crushed 


stone, lumber, and hollow tile, but for 


all other materials were unchanged. 
Lumber was the only building material 


both ready and eager to make avail-|showing an increase in price for Sep- 


able their full facilities for financing 
the storage and orderly marketing of 
this year’s cotton crop, according to a 
letter-which has been sent to all banks 
and agricultural credit corporations in 
Georgia, Florida, North and South 
Carolina, by the president of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of Co- 
lumbia, F. H. Daniel. Similar letters 
have been sent out by other Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks in the South, 
it was stated orally at the bank here. 

The Columbia bank will make loans 
on the basis of 9 cents: per pound, or 
75 per cent of the market value, if such 
percentage exceeds 9 cents, for mid- 
dling white cotton of %-inch staple, the} 
letter to the banks and agricultural; 
corporations announces. 

Mr. Daniel’s letter follows 
text: . 

The marketing of the cotton crop of 
the present season is now under way! 
and the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks are not only ready but eager to 
make available their facilities for fi- 
nancing farmers’ notes secured by prop- 
erly ‘stored cotton and thus aid in car- 
‘rying it until it can be marketed in an 
orderly manner. 

Power to Discount Notes 


in full 


law to make loans to cooperative mar- 
keting associations secured by ware- 
house receipts, the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Banks have power to dis- 
count farmers’ notes for banks, agri- 
clultural credit corporations, and other 
financirtg institutions. 





be discounted, and the minimum matur-| 
ity requirement is removed. In_ this) 
way the procedure for carrying farm-| 
ers’ paper by the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks has —_ simplified, 

Any State or natidhal bank, trust com- | 
pany, savings bank or similar institu- | 
tion, and any properly organized credit | 
corporation with adequate capital and 
competent management, which handles 
eligible agricultural paper and meets the 
requirements of the Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Bank, may be granted the 
privilege of discounting with or obtain- 
ing loans from the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank. 

With such relations established, the | 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank will | 
accept from such institutions, and carry, 
notes bearing interest rates permitted 
by the law and regulations and repre- 
senting loans to cotton growers on the 
basis of 9 cents per pound, or 75 per 
cent of the market value if such percent- 
age exceeds 9 cents, for middling white 
cotton of %-inch staple, such cotton 
being of tenderable grade and staple, 
properly stored and insured, and pledged 
as security for the loans. Cotton farm- 
ers who desire to avail themselves of | 
this opportunity should apply to a bauak- | 
ing institution or agricultural credit cor- | 
poration in their locality which has or 
obtains the privilege of doing business 
with the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank. | 

The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank | 
of Columbia, like each of the other 11 | 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, has | 
ample lending capacity and, therefore, | 
is in a position promptly to render a 
large amount of assistance in financing | 
the storage and orderly marketing of 
the present crop. 

We hope to have the active coopera- | 
tion of banks and agricultural credit 
corporations in rendering this service to 
the cotton growers of every community 
in the cotton growing sections of this 
district. 





Proposal for Cotton Credit | 
Is Announced in South) 


“Very great interest” has been mani-j ing out their construction programs. Ex- | 


tember this year over the price for 
September, 1929. 

A nation-wide survey indicates there 
was a decrease in residential vacancies 
over the country in_August as com- 
pared with July. Factory vacancies 
were reported to be getting close to 
normal in the country as a whole. Less 
than a normal demand for space in of- 
fice buildings has been reported in most 


of the cities during the last three) 


months. 
Real Estate: : 
The index figure for real estate in 


August was substantially the same as} 


for July, but above the index for June. 
The June index was the lowest this 
year. 

Motion Picture Industry: 

Reports from several of the leading 
factors in the motion-picture industry 
indicate business in July and August was 
substantially in. advance of business in 
those months of 1929. 

Railroads: 

Capital expenditures by Class I rail- 
roads during the first six months of 1930 
for equipment, roadway and structures, 
totaled $468,000,000. This compares with 
the estimate of $490,000,000 made last 


December, and is 33.8 ver cent over such 
|expenditures during the first six months | 
In addition to their ability ugder the|of 1929. The carry-over of unexpected | 


authorizations on July 1, 1930, was $667,- 
000,000. 


Carloadings for the seven weeks end- | 
jing Sept. 18 were 16.3 per cent below 


those for the corresponding seven weeks 
of 1929. For the first 30 weeks of the 


Moreover, by|year to the beginning of this seven weeks’ | 
amendments recently enacted by Con-| period the decrease below 1929 was 10.1 | 
‘ gress, the banks are permitted to make} per cent. L. C. L. loadings were 9.9 per | 
direct loans to such institutions secured/| cent off,during these seven weeks and 5.5 
by the same class of paper which may| per cent during the preceding 30 weeks. | 


Total carloadings this year reached 
their Summer low point in the week 
ended with Aug. 9. Thereafter to the 
week ended with Sept. 13 they increased 
7 per cent, or somewhat more propor- 
tionately than in the corresponding part 
of last year, and apparently by a full 
seasonal proportion. 
riod this year the increase in loadings 
of less-than-carload freight was propor- 
tionately the same as in both of the two 


earlier years. 


On Aug. 1 the railroads had on order 
19,627 new freight cars, against 36,335 
in 1929, but had placed in service dur- 
ing the first seven months 55,660, as 
compared, to 42,552 in those months of 
1929. Locomotives:on order on Aug. 1 
‘were 296, compared with 410 in 1929; 
while in the first seven months of this 
year 484 were placed in service, as com- 
pated with 371 for the similar period in 
1929. 

Total employes July 15 on Class I rail- 
roads were 1,532,000. This is the lowest 
figure since July, 1922, at the time of the 
shopmen’s strike. 

Electric Railways: 

Figures as yet incomplete suggest a 
Gecline in street railway traffic in August 
compared with August, 1929, of 10.75 
per cent, the largest decline for any 
month this year. 

The construction program of street 
railways has been reduced approximately 
6 per cent below the estimate of last 
December. Reductions were stated to be 
due in part to delays in negotiations for 
new franchises and questions about rates, 
and in part to decreases in traffic. The 
proposed program of construction is more 
than half completed, and, except in a 
few instances, reports indicate that the 
year’s program will be carried out. 

Bus Lines: 

Except in the case of some local lines 
primarily serving industrial districts, re- 
ports indicate bus transportation in Au- 
gust was over August last year. Be- 
ginning in April business has picked up 
steadily. 

Companies operating buses are carry- 


For the same pe-| 


ures for these months of 1929, and for 
the eight-month of 1930 the total be- 
came somewhat less than the~total in 
the corresponding months of 1929, but 
is above the corresponding figure for 
1928. 

Transatlantic cable business continues 
to be.off about 4 per cent -from last 
year, South American business shows 
improvement, 

Telephone: . 

Growth in new telephone installations 
was reported as interrupted during the 
Summer -but has resumed in September. 
Current reports indicate that the volume 
of long-distance businéss in September 
will equal the volume in the month of 
September, 1929. 

Construction expenditures by the Bell 
System during August were nearly equal 
to those for August, 1929, and during 
| the first eight months of 1980 they were 
10 per cent in excess of the first eight 
months, 1929. 

Radio: 

Reports from the radio trade from all 
parts of the country indicates that the 
radio business and tube business are on 
the up-grade. Manufacturers are now 
generally making shipments on the new 
models of radio receivers and ,distribu- 
tors and dealers are reported as more 
|optimistic as the merchandise begins to 
|move to the public. 


| Postal receipts: 





ces were 7:9 per cent below July, 1929, 
and in August were 11.5 per cent below 
August, 1929. Receipts at post offices 
in 50 other centers, classified as_indus- 


‘in the corresponding months of last yeax 
Electric Power: y 
Reports indicate that the program of 


j 
' 


will exceed the estimate made last De- 
cember. New construction for the year 
is now expected to approximate 1,000,- 
600,000. Since Jan. 1 the new power 
plant generating capacity already placed 
in operation aggregates over 1,000,060 
horsepower, and 10,000 circuit miles of 
new transmission lines have been con- 
structed. 

In the first six months of 1930 output 
|of electric energy was 1.46 per cent above 
} output in the first half of 1929 and 14.2 
|per cent over the figure for the corre- 
sponding part of 1928, although the sale 
of current to industrial concerns was 2.2 
per cent below the figure for 1929 but 
10.3 per cent above the figure for 1928. 
Domestic sales, however, in the first half 


' 


| 


| 
| 
for 1929 and 30 per cent over 1928. 
Output in August, 1930, was 2.9 per 
cent below output in the corresponding 
jmonth of 1929, although 7 per cent over 
|the figures for 1928. During the first 
two weeks of September output continued 
|to have approximately the same relation 
as in August to output in September of 
the two earlier years. 
Gas: ~ 


Statistics for the gas industry indi- 
cate that sales of manufactured and nat- 
ural gas in August were 2% per cent in 
the case of manufactured gas and 10 per 
| cent in the case of natural gas below 
| sales in August of last year. 

There was ingreased activity in pipe- 
line construction for long-distance trans- 
mission of natural gas. Demand for new 
pipe resulted in pipe manufacturers be- 
ing -booked for the rest of the year. 

Gasoline: 


The consumption of gasoline has in- 
creased this year at a rate over last year 
which is substantially normal, according 
to experience over recent years. Stocks 
| of gasoline have declined, reaching the 
lowest point for the year in September, 
| although then still 10 per cent over the 
figure for mid-September last year. 
Consumption of crude oil by refineries is 
| reported to be about 10 per cent less 
| than for this period last year, and stocks 
| of crude oil are reported as practically 
| unchanged. 


Coal: 


| 
| 





last month of “Summer discounts,” in- 
creased 11 per cent over July and were 
6-per cent over August, 1929. 

Weekly production of bituminous coal, 


fest throughout the cotton growing sec-' tensive garage and improved terminal | at mid-September, continues below the 


tions of the country in the announcement 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks | 
that they were ready and eager to ex-| 
tend credit for the purpose of storage 
and orderly marketing of the cotton crop 
according to a statement Sept. 27. The| 
statement in behalf of the banks, made 
gic through the Federal Farm Loan 

oard, said that hundreds of inquiries | 
were being received by the banks. | 

The full text of the statement follows: ; 

Reports received from Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks in the cotton belt | 
indicate very great interest on the part | 
of the country banks in the plan an-| 
nouncgd by them on Wednesday for as- 
sisting in financing the storage and or- 
derly marketing of this season’s. cotton 
crop. 

The announcements of the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks, which were 
mailed to all banks and agricultural credit 
corporations in the cotton growing sec- 
tion of their respective territories, stated 
that they would accept from such in- 
stitutions, and carry, notes bearing in- 
terest rates permitted by the law and 
regulations and representing loans to | 
cotton growers on the basis of 9 cents 
per pound, or 75 per cent of the market | 
value if such percentage exceeds 9 cents, 
for middling white cotton of 7/8 inch| 
staple, such cotton being of tenderable 

de and staple, properly stored and| 
peared, and pledged as security for the 
ns. 


} 
| 


! 
! 


_The banks’ announcements have been | 
given wide publicity in the press through- 
out the South and they have already 
received hundreds of inquiries from coun- 
try banks and agricultural credit corpo- 
rations concerning the matter. 


Washington Board Fixes 
Tax Ratios: for Counties 


State of Washington: 
. Olympia, Sept: 27. 
An equalization table showing the ra- 
tio of assessed to actual value for the 
various counties has been prepared by| 
the Washington State Board of Equal. | 
gation. The ratio varies. from 35 per| 
cent in Garfield County to 48 per cent 
in Kitsap County, the table reveals. The 
entages are used for computing 
taxes, it was exp: 
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facilities are under construction at many | 


places. Deliveries of new equipment ge 
running to deliveries in 1929. 

Shipbuilding: 

On Sept. 24 the value of unfinished 
contracts of shipyards for construction 
of merchant vessels was about $83,- 
000,000. During the last two months 
contracts were let for vessels aggre- 
gating 114,000 gross tons, to cost $41,- 
908,000. There are now being built, or 
under contract, 336,000 tons of merchant 
ships. 

Employment in shipyards has. still 
further increased, with approximately 
26,500 persons now on pay rolls. Of 
this number about 20,000 are employed 
in the construction of new merchant 
vessels, and approximately 6,500 are em- 
ployed in the construction of naval ves- 
sels and in repair work. 

Shipping: 

The number of vessels in foreign trade 
entering United States ports in August 
was about 2% per‘cent less than in July, 
and the tonnage’of their cargo was about 
4 per cent less. Clearances of vessels in 
foreign trade during August were less 
than 1 per cent below clearances for July 
in number of vessels and 10 per cent 
oer July in the tonnage of cargo car- 
ried. 

Telegraph and Cable: 


Telegraph business dropped consider- 
ably in July and August below the fig- 





weekly production at the corresponding 
|parts of 1929 and 1928, but since the 
first week in August the increase in pro- 
| duction this year has been fully seasonal. 

Metals: 

In August of this year production of 
copper and zinc was 30 per cent below 
the rate for August, 1929. Stocks have 
shown further increases. Shipments of 
lead in August rose 5 per cent over July 
shipments, with little change in produc- 
tion. There was a slight recovery in 
|the price of silver from the low point of 
a few months ago. 

Iron and Steel Industries: 


Pig iron production for the first 
eight months eof 1930 was 23,489,000 
tons, 19 per cent under the same pe- 
riod of 1929 and 4.8 per cent under the 
same period of 1928. Reports to the 
middle of September indicate tenden- 
cies toward increased activity. 
| Output of steel ingots in August was 
5.5 per cent higher than in July, -this 
being the first increase since February. 
|For the first eight months of 1930 in- 
got production was 23 per cent less 


8 per cent less than in the same part 
of 1928. 

Line. pipe mills are still active upon 
specifications released in the Spring, 
with new demand reported stronger 
than at any earlier date. 

Tin plate mills were operating at 











_THE UNITED STATES 


Bank Deposits 


| 
July receipts at 50 importarit post offi- 


trial, however, were in July and August | 
1 per cent and 5 per cent below receipts | 


construction by electric power companies } 


of 1930 were 14 per cent over the figure | 


| 


Anthracite shipments in August, the | 


n in the same period of 1929 and! 


about 70 per cent of capacity; it is 
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‘New York, Sept. 27.—The Fedetal Re- 


serve Bank of *New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: ‘ i 

In pursuance of the provisons of sec+ 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby ‘certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable“*in the foreign currencies are, as 













shown below. 
Austria (sehilling) ..........+. 14.1176 
Belgium (belga) ........se0.. e+ 13.9401 
OA TEMPUROU) 1. Coos dese eevee’ .7229 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9667 
Denmark (krone) .......+.. eeee 26.7636 
England (pound) ......++. eeees 485.9872 
Finland (markka) ......seeee0-+ 2.5175 
France (franc) .......+.-+ etjece - 3.9268 

Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.8076 

| Greecet (drachma) ......ssee.e6 1.2956 

| Hollang (guilder) ....... do-cese 40.3285 
Hungary (pengo) ....sseeeeeses 17.5070 
Italy (Vira) ....cccccccncccseces 5.2367 

| Norway (Krone) ...+sseeessoeee 26.7581 
Poland (zloty) ....seee. ossoee « 11.2045 
Portugal (escudo) ..... wedeucse 4.4950 

| Roumania (leu) ..... wecvcceers 5959 
Spain (peseta) ....ssesceeee eee 10.6294 
Sweden (krona) ....cceeseeee.. 26.8623 
Switzerland (franc) ..... wesecs 19.3986 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........ weed 1.7717 
China (Chefoo tael) .......... - 41.2083 
China (Hankow tael) .......... 40.7500 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 39,7500 

| China (Tientsin tael) .......40. 41.7500 

| China (Hongkong dollar) .. 32.1785 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 28.8750 
China (Tientsin dollar) .. 28.8333 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 28.5416 
India, (rupee) ..... 35.9907 
Japan (yen) ..... 49.4546 
Singapore (dollar) 56.1875 | 

| Canada (dollar) . 100.1227 
Cuba (peso) ..... 99.9937 
Mexico (peso) ......... 47.3600 | 
Newfoundland (dollar) 99.8625 | 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 81.1604 
Brazil (milreis) ....... 10.4100 

| Chile (peso) ..... 12.1001 
Uruguay (peso) 81.9261 
Colombia (peso) 96.5300 
estimated that tin plate output in 1930 
will equal 90 per cent of ‘the record | 
output in 1929. 





The level of iron and steel prices con- | 
tinued its gradual decline in July and 
August, with more steadiness apparent 
during the first three weeks of Septem-| 
, ber. 

; Gray iron foundries report production 
/in August at 62.8 per cent of the aver- 
lage monthly rate over three years. 
Phere was a decline of approximately 
|1 per cent from July. New business in 
| August was reported at 56 per cent nor-| 
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nited States Treasury Statement: 





Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


of Business Sept. 25; Made Public Sept. 27, 1930 





Corresponding Corresponding 

period period 
Receipts This month Last year Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 
Customs .......eseecee.  $30,310,428.08 $44,816,881.98  $88,592,768.93  $153,388,554.69 
Mncome-itax . ...ccx 5°" 494,940,181.92 536,392,481.74  550,805,905,93 603,486,415.11 
Misc, internal revenue .. 39,964,528.46  46,582,628.54 149,180,602.25 156,094,190.46 

Foreign obligations— 

Principal ........ BA it Fee Ug RES geld ete OE 30,000.00 25,000.00 
RR as eee tae ibs oii Mep wiemainc een tls GARB EOe ot es ERR he 10,0179,359.57 
Railroad securities 142,191.68 8,230.03 668,947.29 565,854.01 
ALP UGHOTE ove weidic cases 69,582.97 107,33%60 1,202,691.55 505,400.48 
Trust fund receipts (re- ‘ 

appropriated for in- 

vestment) ............ 3,664,381.59 2,074,469.39 1528,828.21 12,797,129.17 
Proceeds sale of surplus { 

PROMOTE 4 o's case nee 240,492.93 559,080.41 655,896.11 3,195,307.17 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 1,624,411.97 .~ 1,573,001.97 6,712,627.31 6,1438,166.50 
Other miscellaneous .... 9,369,250.91 14,375,336.31 83,575,992.85 44,239,215.23 

Total ordinary ..... $580,325,450.46 $646,484,449.97  $846,454,257.43 $990,459,592.39 


| Excess of receipts ..... 


$304,714,735.92 


| Expenditures 
| General expenditures ... 
“Interest on public debt 


$176,012,914.92 
33,396,034.49 


$1 


Refund customs ........ 1,534,400.75 
Refund internal revenue 4,684,589.29 
Postal deficiency ....... 15,000,000.00 
Panama Canal ......... 499,221.81 
Op. in spec. accounts— 
Baliroads... vu... sctee0s 122,652.28 
War Finance Corp. ..... 1,771.96 
Shipping Board ........ 1,301,481.87 
| Agricultural marketing 
| fund i ee Peer ee 7742,673.50 
Alien property funds ... 710,583.80 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 205,946.47 
,tCivil-service r’m’t fund 10,576.41 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 3,664,381.59 


D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
iFor. Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent 


Total ordinary 





Total expenditures 





7tExcess of credits (deduct). 


retirement and disability fund and $216,000 


charged .above. 


$269,235,553,99 


$40,030,000.00 $133,056,000.00 
275,610,714.54 $377,248,895.98 


_ $62,416,771.76  — $52,660,335.99 


} 


57,781,779.75  $564,686,899.88 $527,194,234.44 


59,556,620.81 48,927,251.79 80,937,882.28 
1,179,875.06 5,498,408.96 4,742,795.80 
5,498,658.21 15,470,335.77 27,939,053.95 
15,000,000.00 25,004,582.37 15,000,000.00 
783,317.86 3,129,938.07 2,724,158.27 
4,340.54 83,849.59 7655,127.66 
+3,861.63 7299.46 734,238.10 
2,156,090.99 4,095,607.15 8,193,784.48 
Sia cee ss 16,252,267.04. 5 ...cccdcecee 
317,448.82 767,799.70 #93,193.50 
ee nag 7136,774.75 380,409.48 
746,926.73 20,791,791.35 20,387,083.63 
2,075,824.42 14,672,274.58 12,501,894.27 
71,355.03 244,255.81 222,588.86 
7248.70 376,000.00 363,443.91 

ov bemsseses 112,297.82 72,646.04 


$718,976,485.67 $700,863,803.15 


Sinking find. < os<bo4o0a. -$40,000,000.00 $133,000,000.00 $65,000,000.00 $236,8€4,950.00 
Purchases and retire- 

ments from foreign re- 

payments. . 6.8... c wee 30,000.00" o.oo ce cnse. COOOWNGO ie ive nceniivas 
Received for estate taxes SBROO.DF 6h. 6 cc Daee cans 52,000.00 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 18,000.00 31,000.00 18,503.25 


$65,061,000.00 
$784,037,485.67 


$236,935,453.25 
$937,799,256.40 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

*The figures for the month include $27,167.70 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 
$105,383.80 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $35,275.25 and $126,731.59, respectively. 


The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 


for‘the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 


| ability fund was invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 
| 80, 1935. Also other amounts available on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service 
retirement fund aggregateds $179,000, making the total investment on that account 
$395,000. Variations in the working cash balance account for any difference in amounts 
On June 30 like investments were made from interest then due in the 
amount of $4,900,000 for account of the civil-service retirement fund and $32,000 for 


| mal, in contrast«with 54 -per cent in July‘ account of the Foreign Service retirement fund. 


|and 122 per cent in Augu®, 1929. Un- 
filled orders were 48 per cent of normal 


ities at approximately -70 per cent of ca- 





jin August, as against 32.7 per cent in| 
| July and 88 per cent in August, 1929. 
| Automobiles: 


,838 units, or 54.6 per cent under Au 
j gust, 1929. 
lowest month ‘since last December. Pro-| 
duction during the first eight months of | 
1930 totaled_2,835,000 units, or 36.2 per 
cent belov. production in the correspond- 
ing months of 1929, the record year. 
The average monthly production during 
the first eight months of 1930 has been 
\slightly less than the average during 
the corresponding :months_of. 1928. Man-} 
ufacturers are reported as keeping pro- 
duction within: actual retail demand. 

Registration of new passenger cars 
‘during .the first seven months of 1930 
w&s 23 per cent less than in the corre- | 
sponding year of last year. Stocks of 
new cars on Aug. 1 were computed at 
342,000, or 31 per cent below such stocks 
on Aug. 1, 1929.- Sales of used cars are 
|reported to have continued in sufficient 
| quantity to reduce used car stocks to a 
normal basis for this time of year. Pro- 
| duction and registration of trucks in 
1930 have compared more favorably with 
‘ figures for 1929 than production and reg- 
| istration of passenger cars. 

Sales of American automobiles outside 
| the United States, including exports, for- 
jeign assemblies, and Canadian produc- 
tion, totaled 420,000 units during the 
| first seven months of the year, a decrease 
of 41 per cent below such sales in the) 
first seven months of ,1929. 

Aeronautics: 


Commercial production of airplanes 
during the first eight months of 1930| 
; was slightly less than one-third of the 
| figure for 1929. Sales and deliveries ex- 
; ceeded production, many sales being of 
'1929 models, at reduced prices. 

Production of engines for commercial 
and military aircraft showed about the 
| same relations to figures for 1929. Com- 
| mercial air transport this year has shown 
'no slowing up from the figures for 1929, 
|the peak year. During the first six 
{months 29 major air transport lines re- 
| ported slightly more than half the total 
mileage for the 12 months of 1929, also | 
| slightly more than half the amount of 
| active 1929 mail, and more than 75 per 
cent of the. number of 1929 passengers. 

Automobile Tires: 


Preliminary figures for August show 
production of automobile casings at| 
3,302,000, an increase of 1.8 per cent 
over July. In both July and August, the 
|peak season for the sale of tires, unit 
volume was below the average of the 

st three years for the same period. 
nventories at the end of August were 
|less by 9.1 per cent than at the end of 
July. Production and inventory figures 
are 75 per cent complete. The tire price 
index for_August was the same as for 
July. 

Machinery: 

: The machine-tool industry operated in 
| August at approximately 60 per cént of 











| 





quiries reported. 


usual. 


| 


crease of 61 per cent since January, rep- 





pacity, a figure which remained constant 
during July and August. Sales of me- 


| chanical stokers in August were approxi- | 

August motor vehicles production in| mately 23 per cent under such sales in | 
the United States and Canada was 232,-| July, and sales for the first eight months |throughout the year maintained activi- 
-| of this year were about 30 per cent under ; ties comparing favorably with activities 
August production was the | those for the first eight months of 1929.'in the corresponding part of 1929, al- 


Manufacturers of dairy and ice-cream 
machinery and supplies report August 
business in machinery was 11 per cent 
below July and in small equipment 22 
per cent. August business in supply 
items was equal to such business in 
July. As contrasted with August, 1929, 
machinery business was up 8 per cent, 
supplies. were-up 13-per cent, and small 


; equipment was down 16 per cent. 


Farm Implements: 

In agricultural implements Fall pro- 
duction schedules were being established 
with some difficulty. The industry is op- 
erating at approximately 50 per cent of 
capacity. August is normally the lowest 
month of the year’s activity in this in- 
dustry. 

Hardware: 

Reports indicate. an improvement in 
demand for hardware but comprehensive 
statistics are not yet available to show 
whether the improvement is more than 
seasonal, 

Operations in the making of fittings 
increased somewhat in August over July, 
and the improvement is reported as hav- 
ing held in September, but without the 
improvement reflecting the full normal 
seasonal increase. The price structure is 
described as holding up well in compari- 
son with its course in earlier periods of 
business recession. 

Manufacturers of builders’ supplies and 
small tools report a slight improvement 
in business since the middle of August. 


Chemicals: 


The chemical industry advanced dur- 
ing August and early September. With- 
drawals of chemicals under existing con- 
tracts have increased considerably since 
Sept. 1. 

Demand against contracts for heavy 
chemicals improved during September, 
and shipments are reported as fair. It 
is stated low prices have stimulated a 
buying movement, with gain in domestic 
and export demand. 

Fertilizer sales in the South for the 


|nine months of December to August this 


year were 99.3 per cent of such sales in 
the corresponding part of last year and 
99 per cent of sales in the nine months 
of 1928. For August, however, such sales 
were 78 per cent of those for August, 
1929. 

Electrical Manufactures: 

The electrical equipment industry re- 
ports a considerable falling off in busi- 
ness during» the Summer months, with 
activity in August for the first time this 
year under activity in the corresponding 
month of 1928. 

Leather and Leather Products: 


Shoe manufacturing in August was re- 
ported as in a favorable position, with 


‘ 


| capacity, with a material increase in in- operations in the industry as a whole 
In July the index of | close to normal. 
orders was 91.1, and in August it was| manufacturing has shown a gradual im- 
113.8. August cancellations at 1 per cent | provement since June. 
of new orders were somewhat less than} suggest that activities in September in 
Augyst shipments had an index | the industry as a whole will exceed those 
number of 119.6, or 6.6 per cent below |for August. 
July, the lowest point for the year. The| ported to be lower than at any earlier 
index of unfilled orders at 222.6, a de-| time. 


In New England shoe 
Reports to date 


Stocks of retailers are re- 


The leather industry is described as 


Improvement in shoe 








Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago,. Milwaukee, 


Aug 

1930 
Freight ‘revenue .....+++++ 11,058,144 
Passenger revenue ........ 1,313,092 
Total oper, rev... ..-,.0++. 13,611,921 
Maintenance of way....... 1,962,426 
Maintenance of equipment.. 2,241,758 
Transportation expenses... 4,466,425 
Total expenses incl. other... 9,401,680 
Net from railroad......... 4,210,241 
TRBOE . cadkios'swe st 14'0,0.9'A0 0 828,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 897 
Net after taxes, etc....... 3,381,344 
Net after rents...... ree Fo 
Aver. miles operated....... 11,335.06 
Operating ratio ......+++ 69.1 


+ 


St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


Oregon-Washington R, R. & Navigation Co. 


ust 8 Months August 8 Months August 8 Months 

1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 . 1980 1929 “1930 1929 
13,877,698 77,149,160 90,567,053] 2,330,728 2,817,476 16,881,682 “19,801,599.| 2,000,546 2,474,957 12,925,082 15,148,613 
1,744,267 8,934,797 11,534,717 319,167 A25,168 2,099,078 2,736,772 236,633 294,104 1,582,057 2,070,853 
17,242,861 , 95,685,650 113,659,985 | 2,880,514 3,529,717 20,797,511 24,528,876] 2,447,476 3,033,164 16,082,011 19,038,690 
3,178,448 15,644,223 19,176,415 549,808 528,978 \ 3,694,452 4,242,660 437,843 435,290 3,052,859 3,551,033 
2,653,145 19,204,346 20,786,245 419,944 454,130 3,558,776 3,725,242 301,002 376,052 2,474,231 3,022,090 
5,366,995 36,107,410 40,374,384 849,522 992,601 6,468,337 17,123,406 821,428 975,928 6,173,667 17,042,629 
12,052,834 76,899,202 86,579,888) 2,037,746 2,242,802 15,519,159 17,160,228] 1,775,564 2,019,518 13,475,450 15,525,396 
5,190,027 18,786,448 27,078,097 842,768 1,287,415 5,278,352 17,368,648 671,912 1,013,646 2,606,561 3,513,294 
968,000 6,468,000 6,381,040 303,550 439,585 2,435,327 2,432,108 191,111 201,115 1,581,205 1,596,519 
300 12,369 5,173 178 266 1,109 1,588 40 229 640 1,226 
4,221,727 12,306,079 20,691,884 539,040 867,564 2,841,916 4,934,952 480,761 812,302 1,074,716 1,915,549 
3,424,403 9,322,447 16,457,573 420,073 724,811 2,142,127 4,306,124 350,275 645,081 055 870,363 
11,247.09 11,305.04 11,248.91) 2,539.36 2,538.68 2,538.80 2,539.01| 2,364.89 2,365.01 2,364.90 2,365.01 
’ 69.9 - 80.4 76.2 70.7 63.5 74.6 70.0 12.5 66.6 83.8 81.5 
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generally had led to price advances in 
raw materials. 


| 


| 
| 


Printins and Publishing: 
Book and job printing as a whole has 


| though in August activities were about 
3 per cent under August, 1929. 

Newspaper printing, which as a whole 
jhas maintained its activities approxi- 
mately at the level of 1929, was likewise 
a little less active in August of this 
year than in August of last year. 

Paper and Pulp: 

«Reports on’ production~ of wood pulp. 
and paper indicate that production, 
which in the early part of the year com- 
pared favorably with production the year 
| before, receded in J uly but showed some 
/improvement in August. Stocks of pulp 
jana paper have been kept down and are 
reported as considerably below stocks 
in this season last year. 

Advertising: 

Expenditures for magazine advertising 
during the first nine months of 1930 have 
been. approximately 5 per cent more 
than in the corresponding part of 1929. 
Such expenditures for September were 
about 5 per cent less than for September, 
1929. 

Expenditures for radio advertising in 
the first eight months of 1930 were 32 
per cent over such expenditures in the 
first eight months of 1929. The per- 
centage of increase in August of this 
year over August of last year was like- 
wise 32 per cent. 

Newspaper advertising measured by 
lineage was during the first eight months 
of 1930 approximately 10 per cent. un- 
der such advertising in the first eight 
months of 1929. In August, 1930, the 
decline was 18 per cent under August, 

Textiles: ‘ 

In the textile industry generally there 
are reports of sounder conditions, with 
less inclination to accept unprofitable 
business to keep mills running. .In Au- 
gust there was in the whole industry an 
increase of about 3 per cent over activ- 
ities in July. 

In cotton manufacturing ‘sales In Au- 
gust were at the rate of 107.6 per cent 
of production in Hogue’, and shipments 
were at the rate of 105.7 per cent of 
August production. Stocks of cotton 
+goods at’ the end of August, while 21 per 
cent in excess of such stocks the year be- 
fore, were 4 per cent less than at the be- 
ginning of 1930. Present stocks in excess 
of orders are less than four weeks of 
production at the August rate. A sea- 
sonal improvement was reported at. the 
|beginning of August, and indications 
were it was continuing in September. 

In production of silk goods there was 
an increase in August .over July, the 
takings of raw sili: by the mills being 
4.5 per cent. over July and much larger 
than in June, although still 30 per cent 
under August, 1929. . During the first 
eight months of 1930 raw silk takings 
were 15 per cent under takings in the 
corresponding part of) 1929. Imports of 
raw silk in August were 8.7 per cent 
over July imports, August normally be- 
ing a period of increasing imports; the 
increase this year is described as less 
than seasonal. Cymulative stocks of 
finished goods are described as a prob- 
lem, in conjunction with low prices, but 
some slight increases in wholesale prices 


~ 








resented between five and six weeks of |having operated about 10 per cent under|of broad silks have recently been re- 
production at the August rate of activity. |the level for 1929. 
Heavy machinery builders report activ-.| manufacturing: and the leather industry 


ported. 

In August there was an increase of 11 
per cent in billings of woolen goods over 
July and a 14 per cent decline in stocks. 
August billings throughout the entire in- 
dustry exceeded production by 15 per 

leent. Production was 4.5 per cent less 
\in August than in July. 

Manufacturers of men’s clothing re- 
port for August an increase 22 per 
cent in production over July, the Au- 
gust figures being 24 per cent under Au- 
gust, 1929,. In boys’ clothing there was 
an inerease in production.in August of 
86 per cent over July, but the figure was 
still 25 per cent under August, 1929, 
These August increases are described as 
seasonal. In .men’s furnishings and 
shirts there is reported a substantial re- 
duction during the last 60 days in the 
arnount of distressed merchandise. Nine- 
teen-thirty sales to date are reported as 
substantially below sales in the .corre- 
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Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
hanks in leading cities for the week 
ended Sept. 24 and made public Sept. 
27, aggregated $11,700,000,000 or 9 per 
cent below the total reported for the 
preceding week, and 48 per cent below 
the total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted 
to $11,007,000,000, as- compared with 
12,038,000,000 for the preceding week 
and $19,409,000,000 for the week ended 
Sept. 25 of last year. 


\ 





sponding part of 1929, with production 
at a low rate. 

Makers of carpets, rugs and other floor 
coverings report that 90 per cent of their 
orders now call for delivery within 30 
days. The carpet and rug industry is 
operating at 35 to 40 per cent of normal. 
Prices for hard surface floor coverings 
have been reduced approximately 10 per 
cent within the last two weeks. 

The laundry industry reports a can- 
vass indicating August business approx- 
|imately 5 per cent under August, 1929, 
Dyeing and cleaning activities are re- 
ported as between 8 and 10 per cent be- 
| low 1929, in gross business, with marked. 
increase in September over August. 

Food products: 

Shipments of fruits and vegetables in 
August were maintained at about the 
level of August, 1929. Prices were 
slightly higher than in July but lower 
| than in August, 1929. With the -excep- 
tion of white and sweet potatoes, impor- 
| tant fruit and vegetable crops remain-_ 
ing to be harvested are larger than las 
year. ! 

Consumer outlay for pork, beef, and 
veal in August was 3 per cent higher 
than in July, but 21 per cent below Au- 
gust, 1929. Pork prices were 7 per cent 
below August last year, and consumption 
4 per cent below. Beef and veal prices 
were 34 per cent below prices in August 
est year, and consumption 4 per cent 

elow. Activities in slaughtering and 
feat packing in August were about 4 
per cent below July, and were the same 
margin under August, 1929. Reports 
indicate higher activities in September 
than in August. 

In August egg receipts were off, both 
in quantity and quality, and a heavy 
out-of-storage movement resulted. On 
| Sept. 1, however, storage stocks were 
| larger than last year. Prices show re- 
cent advances. 

August weather conditions were unfa- 
vorable to market milk production. Prices 
moved upward in response in some ¢- 
gions. Butter production was less by 
storage stocks were reduced slightly on 
9 per cent than in August, 1929, and 
| Sept. 1, being 15 per cent below stocks 
jat the corresponding date of last year. 
Prices advanced and are now within 7 
per cé@ént of prices in September, 1929. 

Oleomargarine production during the 
first seven months of 1930 averaged 
about 2,000,000 pounds a month under 
; 1929. 

In ice-cream manufacture activities in 
August were somewhat under August, 
1929, 

In baking there was somewhat less ac- 
|tivity in August than in July, August 
| this year being about 6 per cent under 
August last year. 

Sales of flour from July 1 to Sept. 13 
were somewhat less than last year, but 
shipments have been only slightly less. 
An increase in hand-to-mouth buying of 
flour is given as an explanation. Activi- 
ties in flour milling seasonally increased 
in August over July. * : 

In confectionery manufacture there was 
an increase in activity in August over 
July, but activities were approximately 
13 per cent under August, 1929. The in- 
dustry reports it is reaching its period 
of greatest sales, with moderate inven- 
tories and low. raw material costs, 

Supplies of canning fruits and vege- 
tables in general are adequate. In Cali- 
fornia they are larger than last year. 

Wholesale food prices as a group were 
at the middle of September approxi- 
mately 3 per cent over average prices 
during August, and about 13 per cent 
under prices during September, 1929. 

In the glass container industry, new 
orders for bottles for food packing dur- 
ing first eight months this year were 
4.2 per cent under corresponding part 
of 1929, and stocks increased by 4 per 
cent. Seasonal demand is reported as 
normal in September, without drought 
japparently affecting food packing in 
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giass. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade: ; 

Calculated upon a daily average basis, 
department store sales in August were 
8 per cent less than in August, 1929. 
For the first eight months of 1930 the 
decline was 6 per cent, as compared with 
the first eight months of 1929. These 
percentages are computed in volume of 
dollar business, without any adjustment 
for decline in prices. sete td 

Preliminary reports from a _ limited 
number of stores are to the effect that 
in the early part of September sales 
compared favorably with sales in the 
corresponding part of last year. 

In all retail establishments a policy 
of hanf-to-mouth buying continues, re- 
sulting in low inventories. 

Several, wholesale lines report de- 
creased sales for August, with a slight _ 
increase during the early part of Sep- 
tember. / ? 

Hotel and Restaurant Business: 

Hotel business in August was 14 per 
cent below August, 1929. Reports re- 
ceived for September indicate about t 
same percentage of' decrease as in A 
gust. A national survey of the restaurant 
‘business indicates a volume for the first 
‘half of September “slightly above the 
volume in September last year, with an 
increase in the number of customers 
around 8 per cent. In the number o! 
customers there was a decrease in Au- 
gust of this year as compared with Aus 
gust last year., , ; 

Foreign Trade: ‘ 

The value of exports in August was 
11.5 per cent over the value in July, but 
21.8 per cent below the value for Aus 
gust, 1929. The value of exports for the 
first eight months of 1930 was 22 per. 
cent below the value for the correspondy 
ing part of 1929. ‘ 

The value of imports in August was 
smaller by less than 1 per cent than the 
value in July, and 41.2 per cent below 
the value for August, 1929. The value 
of imports in the first eight months of 
1930 was 28 per cent below 1929 figures, 
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Automobiles in Finland 


The automobile is found in all sec. 
'tions of Finland. Although the total 
number of cars, trucks and buses is not 
a fraction of the passenger-car registra+ 
tion in one of the smaller American 
States, the entire population of the 
country is becoming accustomed to motor 
cars and is being educated concernin 
them. A healthy growth in the autom 
bile trade can be expected in this moder 
country. (Department of Commerce * 
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State Finance 


Volume of Auto 
7 Sales Increases © 
In Chicago Area 


Report of Federal Reserve 
Bank Also Shows More 


Than Seasonal Gains by 
Department Stores 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reporting to this bank recorded declines, 
the recession in drug sales being con- 
trary to the usual trend. Decreases in 
sales from the corresponding month of 
1929 were heavier,than in the same com- 
parison for July. Declines for the year 
through August from the sante- period 
of 1929 averaged 3 per cent in groceries, 
22 per cent in hardware, 27 per cent in 
dry goods, 11 per cent in drugs, 31 per 
cent in shoes, and 20 per cent in elec- 
trical supplies. The lower prices ob- 
tained in most lines this year have been 

© some extent responsible for the heavy 
by declines shown from last year. 
Department store trade in the seventh 
district increased somewhat more than 
seasonally during August, the aggregate 
expansion over July for reporting firms 
being 16 per cent, whereas the average 
gain for the years 1922 through 1929 
had been a little more than 12 per cent. 
Chicago and. Detroit stores showed the 
rgest .increases over the preceding 
en of 19 and 18 per cent, respec- 
tively, while sales in Indianapolis gained 


5 per cent, in Milwaukee 6% per cent,; 


and in the total for other cities of the 


district an expansion of almost 18 per, 


cent was recorded. 

Declines from the _ corresponding 
“month of 1929 remained heavy, but in 
Chicago and Detroit were noticeably 
smaller than in the same comparison for 
July; the average decline for the district 
of 17% per cent from a year agod com- 
pared with about 19 per cent in the pre- 
ceding month. Stocks showed little 
change at the end of August from a 
month previous, but averaged under 
a year ago, while the rate of 

Chain Store Trade Rises 

In other phases of retail trade, sales of 
shoes in August byglealers and depart- 
ment stores failed to show. any notice- 
able gain over the preceding month, ag- 
gregeting about the same in volume as 
during July. As compared with last 


August, sales totaled 17 per cent. less ; 


~ and for the period January through ‘Au- 
gust were 9 per cent smaller than in 
the same months of 1929. Owing to 
the usual August furniture sales, vusi- 
ness of retail dealers and the furniture 
and furnishing sections of department 
stores exceeded that of a month pre- 
vious by 22 per cent, but a decrease of 
$1 per cent from the corresponding month 
last year was:recorded; installment sales 
were one-third larger than in, July and 
one-third smaller than a year ago. 
Chain store trade during August, as 
reflected by reports sent to this bank, 
expanded 2 per cent in the aggregate 
over July, and with little change shown 
in the number of units operated, aver- 
age sales per store increased in the 
Same amount. Grocery and cigar chains 
registered declines in total sales, but 
average sales per unit were larger, while 
an opposite trend was shown by drug 
chains; five-and-ten-cen stores, men’s 
wnd women’s clothing, and musical in- 
trument chains had heavier total and 
average sales, while shoe and furniture 
sales were smaller. In the comparison 
with August, 1929, total sales of the re- 
porting groups declined 8 per cent, and 
average sales perstore, because of an 
11 per cent gain in the number of units, 
were 17 per cent smaller. All groups 
i ea in these declines except drugs, 
in which aggregate sales were larger. 


Pay Roll Decline Smaller 


While seventh district trade and indus- 


try employed fewer men and had smaller 


pay-roll aggregates in August than in; 


July, the percentage decline in pay roils 
was smaller than in number employed 
for the total of 10 manufacturing groups, 
and there was a slight increase in wage 
payments of nonmanufacturing activi- 
ties. Of the 14 groups covered in this 
survey, eight showed declines in both 
number of men and their earnings—vehi- 
cles, chemicals, food, lumber, stone, clay 
and glass, metals, construction and mer- 
chandising. Paper and printing, textiles 
and the utilities employed fewer men but 
increased their pay-roll aggregates. 


The remaining three groups, rubber, | 


leather and coal, registered increases in 
both number of employes and wage pay- 
ments. Notwithstanding the general de- 
erease in employment and pay rolls, there 
is evidence of increased time schedules 
in certain instances, the effect on pay 
rolls not being apparent because of re- 
ductions in number of workers in some 
establishments. Such are: The brick 
industry and construction in Illinois; 
stone quarrying and finishing, leather 
coe peer products in Wisconsin; and 
extiles. , 
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Valuation of Bank ‘Securities 
Disputed in Four Kansas Suits 


Litigatio 


n Involves Right of State Tax Commission to 


Include Tax-exempt Assets in Gompiling 
Total Valuation 


State of Kans1is: 


The authority of the State Tax Com- 
mission ‘of Kansas to include the value 
of tax-exempt securities when making 
up the valuatién shares of banks, 
trust companies, and mortgage com- 
panies for the purposes of taxation, is 
being challenged by four suits recently 
filed,in the Kansus Supreme Court. 

The suits were filed as mandamus pro- 
ceedings to compel the State Tax Com- 
mission to change its forms, and give 
the necessary instructions to local as- 
sessors, so that banks and trust com- 
panies mav deduct the value.of all tax- 
he aN securities in their reserve and 
surplus funds, from the book value of 
their stocks. The Chief Justice of the 
Kansas Supreme Court, William A. 
Johnston, has set Oct. 9 as the date for 
hearings on the mandamus suits. 

_ It was the unwillingness of national 
and State banks to pay taxes above the 
old intangible tax rgte of 5 mills that 
necessitated a speviat session of the leg- 
islature to repeal the intangible laws, 
Governor Clyde M. Reed stated orally 
when informed of the new suits by the 
banks. The banks pay taxes on their 
real estate and bank fixtures atthe pre- 
vailing ad valorem rate in their com- 
munities. They have always objected 


|than the intangible rate, the Chairman 
pg Tax Commission, Walter Pleasant, 
said. 
' New Law to Be Asked 

The Attorney for the Tax Commission, 
O.. i Randall, stated that undoubtedly 
new legislatjon would be presented at the 
next sesgioh of the legislature to pre- 
|vent the banks from escaping all tax- 
ation on their intangible property—such 
as tax-exempt securities. 


The Davis-Welleome Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Topeka; E. C. Ryan, as execu- 
tor of the 
deceased; The Wheeler, Kelly, Hagny 


Citizens Bank of Galena. 


tion to the four suits was made avail- 
jable by the Clerk of the Kansas Su- 
preme Court, Del A. Valentine: : 
| Three cases have been brought as 
original proceedings in the Supreme 
Court to cbtain a construction of chap- 
ter 16, Laws of the Special Session of 


referred to as Senate Bill 4. 
fect of this law generally is to continue 
the taxation of banks and trust com- 
panies as they were taxed in the past, 
and to include in the same method of 
taxation all investment and loan com- 
panies and _= “finance” corporations. 
generally. 
Tax Commission Policy 


Stevenson v. Metsker, 130 Kan. 251, 
was decided under the old law, the de- 
cision having been handed down be- 





the opinion filed after the passage of 
that law. Although that decision seems 
to apply to the taxation of‘ banks and 
trust companies under Senate Bill 4, 
and although all other corporations in- 
cluded under Senate Bill 4 must be taxed 
in the same way, the Tax Commission 


i 
Before Senate 


provisions. While the United sfates Su- 
preme Court in Dayton-Goose Creek Ry. 
v. United States, 263 U. S. 456, sus- 
tained the validity of the recapture pro- 
visions, as within the constitutional 
power of Congress, there was involved 
in that case the bare question whether 
recapture might be enforced as to earn- 
ings above a fair return upon the value 
of the carrier’s property as reported by 
the carrier itself, and never questionea 
before the Commission. 

The Howell Bill proposes to substitute 
‘a measure for determining recapturable 
excess, which measure or base may at 
any given time be more or less than 
value. 
used, it is difficult to defend the principle 





ernment. 


Question of Location 
Considered Important 


It would seem that rates ought to be 
jfixed on a just and reasonable basis. 
|Under such rates, if some roads are so 


;to having their shares taxed at higher | 


The plaintiffs in the four suits are| 


state of C. W. Sheridan,, 
Trust Company, of Wichita; and The! 


The following information with rela-| 


1930, which chapter has always been} 
The ef-| 


fore the passage of Senate Bill 4, but; 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


of recapture for the benefit of the Gov-; 


Topeka, Sept. 27. 


has followed the construction laid down 
in another decision from the courts. 
Of the three cases brought,.one was 


i by a State bank, one by . trust company | 


which is a State corporation, and one by 
a mortgage or loan company. The ac- 
|tions are in mandamus to compel the 
| proper taxing authorities to give proper 
|credit for exempt property owned by 
|the corporations. Under the literal 
wording of the statute, the capital, sur- 
|plus and undivided profits of the cor- 
| poration are taken as a guide for the as- 
|sessor. From this must be deducted the 
assessed.valuation of real estate owned, 
| by the corporation, and the difference is 
| prorated among the stock, and the tax 
'4s nominally a tax on the stock assessed 
|at the value se prorated. 

It seems “necessarily to follow from 
Stevenson v. Metsker, 130 Kan. 251, that 
while the foregoing method is adopted, 
the real idea is to-arrive at the assessed 
| valuation which would be put on the 
|property of the corporation regardless 
o ownership. On this theory exempt 
|property owned by the corporations 
‘would be deducted from the capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, in addition 
to the deduction of the real estate. The 
| v-hole object of the suits is to obtain this 
deduction on account of exempt property 
owned by the corporations. 

Another suit is brought on behalf of 
the owner of rural credit shares issued 
by a building and loan association. This 
is the Ryan case. The law authorizing 
|building Bnd loan associations to issue 
rural credit shares, as construed by the 
,court in Gunkle v. Killingsworth, 118 
Kan. 154, provided that such _ shares 
|should be exempt from taxation; and 
further provided that only 1% per cent 
of the amount of the loan should be 
used for dividends and expenses, and 
that rural credit loans should bear only 
6 per cent interest, and that no mem- 
bership fees, commissions or other ex- 
mgd should be involved in making such 
oan. 

With a margin of only 1% per cent, 
it is obviously impossible to pay taxed 
at the rate of from 3 to 6 per cent; and 
if such shares are to be taxed, the whoie 
scheme must be abandoned. In the Gun- 
| kle case above referred to, the court heid 
that the rural credit scheme was “mani- 
festly enacted to advance a_ policy, 


{complish a public purpose.” 

The Tax Commission has taken the 
position that rural credit shares were 
taxable as intangibles under the intangi- 


law therefore repealed the express ex- 
;emption of the shares above referred 
to; that when the intangible tax law 
was repealed, the original exemption law 
of course was not revived and the shares 
therefore became taxable at the general 
property rate the same as other prop- 
erty. It is coritended as against this that 
the express exemption of this one par- 
ticular class of property was not af- 
fected by the general intangible tax law, 
and that it was not the purpose of the 
legislature, in passing and then repealing 
the intangible tax law, to make it im- 
|possible to carry out the public purpose 
of. making rural credit loans. 





Objections to Railroad Measure 
Committee Outlined ' 


Constitutionality of Proposed Bill Also Discussed in Con-' 
~ cluding Portions of Analysis 


element which must be, reflected into 
value, upon which the carrier is entitled, 
jas a Constitutional right, to a full fair 
jreturn. This contention has been uni- 
{formly opposed by this association, but 
it is earnestly made by carriers. 

The question has not yet been passed 
jupon by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

' In this connection, it should be said 
that no attempt has been made by™he 
Interstate Commerce Commission invval- 
uing railroads under section 19a, to ap- 
praise and reflect the value of strategic 
| location, and other such like intangible 
elements. Carriers claim that_tke values 


But irrespective of the measure which have been found must be greatly j¢ 


. increased to cover these elements. 


These and other questions ,will be di- 
rectly involved in recapture litigation, 
if the recapture provisions of the law are 


| retained. 

| We believe it is not too much to say 
|that public sentiment is naturally op- 
posed to the uncompensated taking away 


from afly person or corporation of that! 
Ratios of applicants to jobs available|located and so managed that they can; which it has lawfully earned. 


If a par- 


for August indicate slight reductions in|not earn a fair return upon the invest-|ticular shipper is required to pay an 
Tilinois and Indiana, while Iowa and Wis-|ments which/their properties represent, | unreasonabl@Yate, a reparation claim by 


consin labor bureaus report increased 
pply in relation to demand. In Illinois 

t ae, eiee had risen each month since 
pril. 


Automobile Production 


A trary to the usual trend in August, 

(put of passenger automobiles by 

manufacturers in the United States 
totaled: smaller during that month of 
1930 than in July, The 187,037 cars pro- 
duced represented a recession of 16 per 
cent in the comparison, and were less 
than ‘half the number manufactured in 
August last year. Truck production of 
85,758 showed a similar trend, declining 
10 per cent in the monthly comparison 
and totaling 37 per cent below a year 
ago. . 

Increased sales during August by a 
number of retail apd wholesale dealers 
effected an upward trend in midwest 
automobile distribution. The number and 

, value of new cars sold at wholesale was 
noticeably larg@r than in the preceding 
month, and retail sales, though only 1 per 
cent heavier in number, showed a 10 per 
cent gain in.value. Comparisons with 
1929 remain unfavorable, but the differ- 
ences were smaller in August than in 
either July or June. 

Stocks, which have been averaging less 
than in 1929, continued to record de- 
creases at the end of August from the 
same period a year ago. Used car sales 
were smaller in August than either a 
month previous or a year ago; stocks 
increased slightly in number over the 
end of August, 1929, but declined from 
the preceding month. New cars sold on 
the deferred payment plan averaged 50 
ogy gent of the total retail sales of 23 

levs, comparing with-a ratio of 49 

» cent in July and with 56 per cent 

x last August. z 


» 
, Se 


* 


i t is their misfortune. On the other 
' very handsome return, that is their 
good fortune. In other kinds of busi- 


| ness, if one has located his property well, 


and manages it well, he enjoys—the ad- 
vantages which flow from good location 
and efficient operation. 
tempts to prescribe a dead level of earn- 
ings, as fair and proper for all com- 
panies, irrespective of location and man- 
agement, and economic conditions even, 
and to take away from any railroad 
one-bayt of all it may earn above that 
evel, 


So far as large earnings result from 


a fortunate location, which enables a) 


carrier to earn more than its competi- 
tors at a level of rates which is estab- 
| lished by the Government as fair, it 
may, with much force, be contended that 
the fortunate location is an intangible 


d, if under like rates other roads earn | 


Section 15a at-: 


him for his benefit is justified, but if 
| nobody pays too much, the taking away 
‘by the Government of money which the 
carrier has earnedunder a scale of rates 
approved by the Government, is not.eas- 
ily justified. Sentiment is naturally 
against it. 

The Commission evidently fears that 
this sentiment will be entertained by the 
courts, and will result in the establish- 
ment in recapture litigation of judicial 
| precedents which will be hurtful there- 
after in rate litigation. In its report to 
‘the Senate Cqmmittee on the Howell 
| Bill the Commissign says: 

“In co 
excess earnings, whether under the pres- 
ent law or under any amendment thereof, 
we think that Congress ought to be in- 
formed that there are certain difficulties 
and dangers which offer some consid- 


lerable menace to ty public interest. Re- 





coupled with a public ihterest and to ac- | 


ble -tax law, and that the intangiblé tax | 


pecion with any recapture of | 


Banking Syste 
bye Dakota Lists | Admiralty Suits Awaiting Action | 


| Debts of Counties 
é 
Percentage of Iladebtedness 


Lower Than Some Neigh- 
boring States 


— 


State of South Dakota: 
. Pierre, Sept., 27. 
For the first time the State Tax De- 


| c 


jof indebtedness of counties and subdivi- 


|sions of South Dakota, and the chairman 
\of that Commission, B. W. Baer, states 
,that their summary shows the indebted- 
jness of these subdivisions to be 1.9 per 
cent of ‘their’ taxing value for the past 
year, with a total of $33,281,944. This 
ipercentage, Mr. Baer says, is much 
‘lower than that of some of the neighbor- 
ing States of the Northwest. 


was $6,649,573. ‘he balance included the 
indebtedness of townships, school dis- 
tricts, towns and, cities, Mr. Baer ex- 
plained. That the schools of the State 
are being/maintained is indicateg by the 
|fact that of the total of such indebted- 
jness the school districts lead with $15,- 
' 802,348. 

Mr. Baer stated orally that since this 
jis the first year in which such figures 
have been gathered, there is no ‘method 
of comparison as to increase or decrease 
of such indebtedness for the year. He 
added, however, that out of the' 64 coun- 
ties of the State, 26 showed no in- 
|debtedness June 30, 1930; and 19 others 
| made a showing of less than $100,000 
at that time in the way of interest-bear- 
ing debt. 
| Mr. Baer, stated that he has been 
}especially interested in the showing for 
this year, as it will be a basis for future 
comparisons, and will show how thor- 
oughly the figures are being tabulated 
| by local officials who are asked to make 
such tabulations for the first time. 





« 


| 
| 


Bath Tubs Among 


| Goods Sought by 


Foreign Countries 
| 


| leys Also Included in ITa- 


| quiries Received by De-, 


partment of Commerce 
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| Turin, Italy (a); tires and tubes, “auto- 
mobile and truck, 47814, Oporto, Portu- 


etc., rubber, 47756, Angouleme, France 
(a); vuleanizing material and tire repair 
patches, 47746, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a and p). 

Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 


Belts, gloves, and other leather goods, 
47756, Angouleme, France (a). 
Soaps: 

Cleansing and _ washing 
47733, Mexico City, Mexico (p). 
Specialties: 

“ Adding machines, 47835, Paris France 
(a); bowling alleys and 
47779, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p); 
brushes, 47753, Mexico City, Mexico @p); 
chairs, kitchen, bentwood and hardwood, 
47748, Liverpool, England (p); coffins, 
studs, and sacred vestments, 47749, La 
Guair&, Venezuela, (p); fire extinguish- 
;ers, automobile and warehouse, 47797, 
Algiers, Algeria (a); fishing tackle and 
nets, 47768, Rosario, Argentina (p); five- 
and-ten-cent articles, 47777, Hamburg, 
Germany (a or p); furniture, club and 
library, 47779, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
(a and p); furniture, household (woven 
wire, fiber, and wicker chairs, cables, set- 
tees, baskets, etc), 47747, Bridgwater, 
England (a and p); furniture, office, 
147835, Paris, France (a); glass, plates, 
jand crockery, 47789, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a); glassware, 47756, Angouleme, 
France (a); hospital equipment and sur- 
gical instruments, 47816, Berlin, Ger- 


powders, 





great labor and expense, both to the 
carriers and to the Government. But 


of rates, litigation upon the part of the 
carriers, 





already occurred, the process of recapture 
has been greatly delayed, so that re- 
overy would in a considerable number 
‘of cases involve the earnings of several 
years and the payment of very substan- 
tial amounts which it would tax the 
credit of the carriers to provide. It must 
be borne in mind that such excess earn- 
lings of the past do not now exist, im 
many instances, in the form of cash in 


vested in whole or in part in carrier 
property. Payment of recapturable funds 
j would, therefore, involve to a consider- 
able extent the issue of securities for 
the purpose of reimbursing carrier treas- 
uries. 

; “Under such circumstances, it may be 
taken as certain that the carriers will 
resist recapture to the extent of their 


sue. Under all the attendant circum- 


phases of public regulation, such as the 
regulation of rates. Whether or not it 
is wise, all things considered, to retain 
in the law the plan of recapturing excess 


It should be understood that in this com- 
;munication upon Senate 4005 we are not 
undertaking to pass upon that question.” 


To be continued in the issue of 





partment has this year made a summary | 


Of this total, the county indebtedness | 


\Dishwashers and Bowling Al-| 


gal (a); toys, balloons, bathing caps, | 


accessories, | 


capture is an undertaking which involves | 


more important is the fact that it in-| 
vites, far more than does the regulation | 


“This invitation is accentuated by the | 
fact that owing to litigation which has' 


the carrier’s treasury, but have been in-| 


ability, and that much litigation will en- | 


stances the result may be the establish- | 
ment in these cases of certain principles | 
of valuation and the like which may have | 
jan unfavorable reaction on many broader | 


earnings. is, therefore, a debatable ques-’ 
tion which merits serious consideration. | 


m 


| By Supreme Co 


| 


4 


is said “will strike a serious blow to the 
fishing industry which is a source of 
supply of inexpensive food and gives em- 
ployment to a large number of men,” 
is asked in the cases of Grueby et ai. 
v. Christopher, Nos. 420 and 421. The 
court’s consideration of the issues 1s 
sought by way of writs of certiorari 
;which have not yet been granted. 

The cases arise from the loss of a 
crew in a fire which destroyed a’smail 
fishing vessel owned by the petitioners. 
The petitioners, it is explained, all owned 
small minority interests in the vessel, 
having acquired them for the purposes 
of investment. The fire, so far as dis- 
|closed by the evidence, resulted’ from the 
inadequate provision for putting gasoline 
in a motor that operated an electric gen- 
erator. Application of these petitioners 
for limitation or exoneration of liability 
was denied on the ground that they had 
been, or could be, conversant ‘with the 
way in which the gasoline was handled, 
|the boat being from time to time an- 
chored in close proximity to their places 
,of business. 

It is urged in the petitions that the 
lower court erred in holding that, even 
in a case where the management of the 
vessel has been properly placed entirely 
in the hands of certain of the owners, 
who also own a majority interest, the 
inactive owners, who by reason of their 
| proximity to the vessel have convenient 
means of access to her, are to be 
charged withthe knowledge they would 
have had if they had personally in- 
spected her with the care and knowl- 
edge of the average man having a duty 
in the premises. 


Construction of 
Policy Asked 


Construction of a 
|policy with a view of determining 
whether an ‘increased value’ rider 
|created an- agreement to insure the 
}cargo and actual value thereof or the 
cargo plus profits is submitted tp the 
court in the case of Standard Marine 
{Insurance Co. v. Scottish Metropolitan 
| Assurance Co., No. 261. The case 
comes up on a petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court ,of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, the pe- 
tition still awaiting the court’s action. 
A. libel for demurrage, involving the 
United States, forms the basis of the 
suit in Czarnikow-Rionda Company v. 
United States, No. 164, in which the 
grant of a review is still pending. 


According to the Government’s brief 


narine insurance 


the single question, presented is whether 
the United States, as owner of the 
steamship “Lake Canaveral,” can main- 
tain a libel forfdemurrage against the 
shipper or charterer where the charter 


| coat (a); household labor-saving de- 


‘vices, 47753, Mexico City, Mexico (p); 
ink, blue, red, purple, and green, 47781, 
Melbourne, Australia (p); jewelry (cuff 
links), 47839, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
jewelry (cuff links), 47840, Stockholm, 
Sweden (a); novelties, household and 
kitchen, 47815, Rotterdam, Netherlands 
(a and p); novelties, merchandise, 47782, 
Vienna, Austria (a); office appliances 
and adding machines, 47780, Bordeaux, 
France (a); office supplies, stationery, 
fountain pens, and pencils, 47756, An- 
gouleme, France (a); office supplies and 
specialties, fountain pens, pencils, sta- 
tionery, and bank supplies, 47835, Paris, 
\France (a); phonographs, 47732, 
Koenigsberg, Germany (a); phonographs 
|and records, 47780, Bordeaux, France 
|(a); piayground equipment, 47756, An- 
‘gouleme, France (a); photograph cam- 





| eras and optical goods, 47780, Bordeaux, | 


, France (a); purse hinger, metal, “7796, 
| Milan, Italy (a);:toys and games, 47756, 
|Angouleme, France . (a);, typewriters, 
47835, Paris, France (a); watches and 
watch specialties, 47778, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a). 

Textiles: 

Cotton crepes, etamines, voiles, etc., 
47758, Lima, Peru (a); cotton eretonnes 
and sateens, 47801, Dio de Janeiro, Bra- 
|zil (a); cotton piece goods, 47817, Co- 
lombo, Ceylon (a); cotton print goods, 
47803, Toronto, Canada (a); dress fab- 
rics, rayon and silk, 47803, Toronto, Can- 
ada (a); elastic webbing, 47837, Syd- 
ney, Australia (p); haberdashery, 47859, 
Stockholm, Sweden (a); haberdashery, 
47840, Stockholm, Sweden (a); handker- 
chiefs, 47800, Montevideo, Uruguay (a); 
hosiery, 47817, Colombo, Ceylon (a) ;. hos- 
iery, cotton, silk, and cotton and rayon 
mixtures, men’s and women’s, 47803, To- 
_ronto, Canada (a); hosiery, cotton, wo 
and rayon; and men’s cotton and rayon 
underwear, 47840, Stockholm, Sweden 
(a); hosiery, cotton and rayon; and 
men’s cotton, wool, and rayon. under- 
wear, 47839, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
hosiery, cotton and silk, women’s and 
| children’s, 47751, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
hosiery, mecerized, women’s, 47838, Cop- 
enhagen, Denmark (a); hosiery, shirts, 
and men’s and women’s. underwear, 
47802, Batavia, Java (p); hosiery, silk, 
47859, Paris, France (a); leather, imita- 
tion, 47799, Johannesburg, South Africa 
(a); pads, sanitary, 47836, Shanghai, 
China (s a); rugs, felt base, 1,000 to 
2,000 pieces, 47798, Oslo, Norway (p); 
shirts, cotton, rayon, and silk, with col- 
lars attached 47834, The Hague, Nether- 
lands (p); shirts, and silk neckties, men’s, 
47841, San Juan, Porto Rico (a); un- 
derwear, knit, gotton, low prices, men’s, 
47731, Stockholm Sweden (a); under- 
wear rayon, men’s, 47750, Cape Town, 
South Africa (a); underwear, women’s, 
|47789, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); yarn, 
|cotton, 47752, Buenos Aires, Argentina 











Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Delaware, 


August 


1930 
4,285,611 
965,193 
5,936,315 
607,447 
963,059 
2,306,765 
4,243,748 
1,692,567 
555,000 
180 
1,137,387 
1,190,046 
998.42 

71.5 


Freight ‘revenue .. 
Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rey.. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance df equipment 
| Transportation expenses... 
' Total expenses incl. other. .. 
| Net from>railroad.,..  .. 
UD sce a‘ daiat s cimes "a 6 Gas ol a 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 
Net after taxes, etc....... 
Net after rents Pee 
Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio ....cccces 


- 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


8 Months 
1929 1930 1929 
4,918,560 83,959,105 39,751,495 
1,113,634 6,921,871 17,562,110 
6,898,973 . 46,746,142 53,986,411 
697,801 — 4,684,412 5,294,279 
1,238,891 8,640,779" 9,672,469 
2,594,982 19,244,172 21,046,424 
4,870,944 35,503,436 38,859,59: 
2,028,029 11,242,706 15,126,813 
581,000 4,011,000 4,515,000 
887 1,905 6,012 
1,446,642 7,229,801 10,605,801 
1,479,613 . 7,296,268 10,667,527 
998.42 a 998.42 


998.42 
70.6 15.9 72.0 
\ 


928,2 
4,685,4 


742,4 
1,662,3 
3,009,3 
1,676,1 


19%) 
3,505,748 


401,436 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 


8 Months 
1929 
29,383,191 
6,217,861 
38,223,192 
3,737,805 
8,030,063 | 
14,511,871 | 
28,046,914 
10,176,278 
3,293,912 
10,188 | 
6,872,178 
5,751,884 
690.54 
13.4 


August 
1929 
3,921,660 
1,104,908 
5,841,704 
528,889 
858,188 
1,886,913 
3,486,903" 
1,854,801 
555,827 
42 
1,298,932 
1,189,321 
690.54 - 
65.3 


1930 

27,186,852 
5,873,109 
35,240,005 
3,466,406 
7,496,046 
13,584,645 
26,307,722 
8,982,283 
8,203,710 
4,407 
5,724,166 
4,736,449 
692.50 

74.7 


49 
39 


99 
91 
21 
18 


8,990,282 

1,304,366 

11,129,862  12,133,305_ 
1,181,917 
1,755,146 
2,795,627 
6,422,559 
4,707,303 
608,370 


4,098,699 
3,527,265 
3,765.46 


Union Pacific Railroad 
August 8 Months 
1929 1930 


1930 1929 
9,582,945 51,884,168 58,866,912 
1,547,266 8,651,989 10,229,374 
67,008,814 75,986,157 
7,315,380 9,620,217 
14,512,839 
19,879,743 
47,214,962 
19,798,852 
5,299,478 
2,144 
14,492,230 
12,843.249 
3,765.46 
10.5 


1,478,209 
2,104,303 
2,985,552 
7,341,847 
4,791,458 
: 819,683 
295 
3,971,480 
3,469,483 
3,765.47 
60.5 


20,749,596 
52,084,761 
23,901,396 
5, 99,382 
2,768 
17,949,246 
16,391,638 
3,765.24 
68.5 


” 


234 


57.7 
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Issues Relating to Application of Merchant Marine Act of 
‘1920 Presented to Court; Limitation of Liabilities. 
Under Charters Involved 
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|in opposition to the writ of certiorari, | 


party involved designates the Fleet Cor- 
poration and the operating agent as, 


mrnrrnnpenrnnnnnnnnnnrnnnnce? | 


15,868,447 | 


me 


urt Summarized | 


“Agts., Owners or Chartered Owners of 
the Steamship ‘Lake Canaveral’,” or 
must the libel be brought in the name 
of the Fleet Corporation or the operat- 
ing agent. 

The charter party by clause 13 gave 
the vessel an absolute lien on cargo 
for demurrage and the charterer ar- 
ranged. guarantees for settlement of the 
demurrage with the Shipping Board 
(not the Fleet Corporation). The ves- 
sel was owned by the United States and 
documented in its name and knowledge 
thereof by the charterer is alleged to; 
have been established at the trial. 


Suit for Loss of Part 
Of Cargo Submitted 


A suit for the loss of part of a cargo 
of wood is involved in the case of Ox- 
ford Paper: Company v.,Steamship Ni- | 
darhold, No. 58 in which a petition for a 
writ of certiorari has been granted. 

The case, it is explained in the -eti-| 
tion, arises from a charter between the 
paper company and the ship owners by 
which the captain of the vessel was to 
be under the orders of the charterer 
though in the employe of the ownez, 
and the charterers were to-load, st6w)| 
ard trim the cargo. The loss occurred, 
it is alleged, due to improper loading 
which was directed by the captain. 

The charterers contend that it was the 
duty of the owners to have’ the vessel 
seaworthy when it left port and was not 
relieved of a duty to put up stanchions 
to protect the deck load which was lost 
by reason of the loading done by the, 
charterer’s stevedore. | 

The question of placing liability upon 
a steamship company or a warehouse- 
man who, successively, handled a ship- 
ment of furs, some of which were ap- 
parently stolen, for failure to show un- 
der whose custody the theft occurred is 
raised in the case of S .‘ukopf v. Cunard 
Steamship Co., Ltd., No. 468. 

As a basis for review it is urged that 
an important question of foreign com- 
merce is involved. 


Two issues are presented in the peti- 
tioner’s brief. First, did Congress, by 
the passage of the Carmack amendment 
{and subsequent amendments thereto, es- 
tablish a new public policy that applies 
to foreign shipments and, second, if such 
a new policy were established by Con- 
gress wherein it limited the suit clause 
lof a bill of lading to two years from the 
| date of declination by the carrier, does a 
bill of lading that contains a suit clause 
of one year after delivery of the goods 
or the date when the goods should have 
been delivered on a foreign shipment 
reasonably approximate the time of two 
years, bearing in mind that the action 
was not predicated upon the bill of lad- 
ing but upon the common law theory of 
the carrier’s liability for negligent loss 
of goods while in its possession. 

Five of the other six cases of this class 
on the docket arise from questions of 
collision. Certiorari has not been granted 
in any of these cases. 

The Higman Towing Company v. S. S. 
|Southseas et al., No. 224, the petition 
asks for a determination of the ques-, 
tion of whether, where the fault of one 
vessel is allegedly potent, grevious, plain 
and aggravated, and primary, the burden' 
is on the other vessel to prove that her 
general faults of navigation did not coa- 
tribute to the collision. ; 


Jurisdiction Made 
Issue in Case 


The trial of a maritime case in a law| 
court is involved in the case of Nelsoy 
v. Puget Sound Navigation, Co., No. 349, 
where the question is raised of whether 
|such a case should be tried under and 
|subject to the rules of substantive mari- 
time law with appropriate instructions | 
}to the jury on the questions of mutual 
fault, presumption of fault from viola-| 
tion of statute and division of damages | 
in a finding of mutual fault. It is pointed | 
out that, as applied to the trial of mari- | 
time cases in a law court, such a rule 
would give a complete, harmonious ‘and 
uniform system of maritime jurispru- | 
dence, applicable alike to all maritime 
cases without regard to the — forum, 
| whether in admiralty or at law. 
| Two cases of the Hudson River Navi- 
gation Co. v. Steamer Freeport Corpora- 
tion, Nos. 340 and 341, involve a colli- 
sion of two vessels on the Hudson River, 
one a molasses tanker and the other a 
passenger steamer.’ The isstie presented 
|in the lower courts is claimed to have 
been purely one of fact. In urging re- 
|view the petitioner contends that the 
|failure of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit to make any defi- 
|nite finding as to the cause of the colli- 
sion, after reversing the finding of the 
district court as fo its cause, so far de- 
parted from the accepted and _ usual 
course of judicial procedure as to call 
| for an exercise of the supervisory power | 
of the Supreme Court. 

The cause of damage to the rudder of 
a tanker by a tow of a United States 
tug is submitted in the case of Pan 
American Petroleum & Tfansport Co. v. 
United States, No. 192, and the question 
of the liability of a vessel which does 
not comply with the statutory require- 
ments regarding lights is presented in 
Cetitral Vermont Transportation Co. v. 
P. Dougherty Co., No. 275. 

The case of Langnes v. Green, No. 38, 
in which the court has granted a writ: 
of certiorari, involves a controversy aris- 
ing from the injury to a fisherman sus- 
tained by the alleged negligence of the 
shipowner in furnishing his boat for 
fishing purposes. 

Another article of this series, pre- 
senting by subject matter a summary 
of the cases on the docket of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which relates to bankruptcy cases, 
appears on page 6 of this issue. 

The next articles, dealing with in- 
surance eases and those involving 
claims against the United States, 
will be published in the issue of 
Sept. 30: 

SSS 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 
Brackenridge, Pa. 

September 23, 1930 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A dividend of fifteen cents (15c) per 
| share on the outstanding shares of Common 
Stock of the Allegheny Steel Company has | 
been declared payable October 1th, 19309, | 
to Stockholders, of record September 30th, | 
1930, also an extra dividend of twenty-five 





o 








cents (25c) per share payable October 18th 
| to stock of record September 30th, 1930, 
CHARLES C, HENDERSON, 
Treasurer. 
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tate Budgets 


Bituminous Coal ; 
Output in August 


Shows Increase 


Estimates Also Indicate Gain 
In Production of Pennsyl- 
vania Anthracite in the 
Same Month 


Estimates for the August output of 
bituminous coal and Pennsylvania an- 
thracite place the total ahead of that for 
July, according to a report Sept. 27 by 
the Bureau of Mines. 

The soft coal production gained 2.7 per 
cent and that of anthracite rose 9.4 per 
cent. The full text of the statement fol- 


| lows: 


Below are given the first estimates of 
production of bituminous coal, by States, 
for the month of August. The distribu- 


| tion of the tonnage is based in part (ex- 


cept for certain States which themselves 
furnish authentic data), on figures of 
loadings by railroad divisions, furnished 


by the American Railway Association and 


by officials of certain companies, and in 
part on reports made by the Federal en- 
gineer offices. 


The total production of bituminous coal 
for the country as a whole during the 
26 working days of August is estimated 
at 35,661,000 net tons in comparison 
with 34,715,000 tons for the 26 days of 
July. This indicates an increase, in 
August, of 946,000 tons, or 2.7 per cent: 

The production of Pennsylvania an- 
thracite in August is estimated at 6,190,- 
000 net tons, an-increase or 532,000 tons, 
or 9.4 per cent, over the output of 5,- 
658,000 tons in July. 


Fotal Output of Soft Coal 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 20, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 8,915,000 net tons. 
pared with the output in the precéding 
week, this shows a decrease of 230,000 
tons, or 2.5 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1929 corresponding with that 
of Sept. 20 amounted to 11,013,000 tons, 


The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Sept. 20 is estimated at 1,- 
Compared with the out- 

[meting week, this shows a 
decrease of 167,000 tons, or 11.6 per 
cent. Production during the week in 
1929 corresponding with that of Sept. 
20 amounted to 1,564,000 net tons. 


put in the 


Income Tax Receipts 
Less Than Last Year 


Collections Nearly $500,000,- 
000 on September 25 


Receipts from income tax payments 
due Sept. 15, the end of the third quartef, 
had reached $494,940,181.92 at the close 
of business Sept. 25, according to figures 
made public Sept. 27 by the Department 
of the Treasury. This was $41,452,- 


299.82 below the receipts for the same 
period last year. 


It was explained orally in behalf of 
the Department that “straggling reports” 
yet to come from the collectors of inter- 
nal revenue will increase the amount 
somewhat, but records for previous years 
show that the amounts reported to the 
Treasury for the last five days of the 
month have been small. The bulk of the 
receipts by the collectors have been to- 
taled and the mgney turned into the 
Treasury according to the statement. 

The Department’s figures showed that, 
including the receipts above, the total in- 
come payments during the current fiscal 
year, or since July 1, amount to $550,- 
805,905:93, while in the corresponding. pe- 
riod of last year the total receipts were 
$603,486,415.11. 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 26 were an- 
nounced Sept. 27, by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 

Merged with nonmember: The Commer- 
cial State Bank; Mediapolis, lowa, a mem- 
ber, has merged with the Citizens State 
Bank,: Mediapolis, Iowa, a nonmember, un- 
der the title of Mediapolis State Bank, a 
nonmember. 

Closed: 
Wash. 


Farmers State Bank, * Almira, 


A BOND 
YIELDING 


514% 


by Largest 
Insurance Companies 
in New York State 


Associated Electric Com- 
pany 44% Bonds, due 1953, 
combine to a marked degree 
safety and attractive yiel 

Earnings are over two 
times interest requirements 
on an overall basis. 

Weare prepared to show 
statistically, based on the same 
tests used by insurance com- 
panies, that this security. is 
selling out of line with. its 
intrinsic investment value, 

These bonds enjoy an active 
market, 
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Public Utility Invesging Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Windly send me Cireular 1-525, 


Wt ii ite ernst ee, 
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nnual Cumulative Index 
Is issued, after March 4 of each year, 
at the conclusion of each volume. This u- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, . publ ‘in 
every Monday issue. ; 


‘Tihe Weekly Index 
—.: a es ek veut _— 
Th reference. e Year 
“« atiber which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 
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“ Removing Labor Camp Evils 
through Regulation + + + + 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, 


Need for Impressing Employer and Employe 
with Importance of Precautionary Measures 
and Ohio’s Solution of Problem } 


By THOMAS P. KEARNS 


Superintendent, Division of Safety and Hygiene, State of Ohio 


TF MANAGERS of industrial plants 

could only know what safety holds 
i in store for them, of its economic 
relation to production cost in reduced 
insurance premiums, stabilization of 
the working force and the morale in 
the plant, and if the workers could be 
brought to a more general realization 
of the peace of mind that comes to a 
safe worker from steady employment 
unbroken by time lost because of in- 
juries and from the resulting full pay 
envelope, then we would have the in- 
tended sequence of existing safety leg- 
islation. 

But since the managers and workers 
do. not realize these things, it becomes 
a matter of education. Safety engi- 
neering enters the realm of human en- 
gineering, for teaching is human engi- 
neering. The teacher must study his 
pupil, learn his peculiarities, and plan 
his method of approach, how best to 
interest and convince. In safety edu- 
cation a study of human nature is espe- 
cially essential to the awakening of the 
safety interest and the enlistment of 
cooperation. 

These comments have reference to 
the mass of industrial plants, which are 
mostly medium sized or ,small but 
which are in the large majority and are 
those which our accident statistics 
show. have as a group a poor experi- 
ence, and not to the large firms which 
have long since adopted safety as an 
operating policy. _The management of 
the latter has learned what the former 
should know, and there the safety engi- 
neer is carrying on the education of 
the working force. His duty is to his 
own organization and he cannot be ex- 
pected to give much attention to the 
broader field. 


A 

The National Safety Council, with its 
wonderfully efficient organization, its 
congresses and regional conferences, 
its contacts and ramifications, and its 
publication of masses of pertinent lit- 
erature, is doing a great work in pro- 
moting safety. The engineering staffs 
“pf the casualty insurance companies 
are doing intensive educational work. 
The International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions 
and the Association of Government 
Officials in: Industry of the United 
States and Canada take constructive 
action on the subject of industrial 
safety in their deliberations. Other 
agencies are in evidence in the great 
American safety movement. 

Notwithstanding these, the field is 
not covered. Those whom we need most 
to reach do not attend safety con- 
gresses, do not get safety literature nor 
safety service, and it remains for the 


¢ 





Property Damage 
Caused by 
Rodents 


~are 


By 
Frank D. Kriebs 


Secretary of Agriculture, 
State of South Dakota 


HE DAMAGE by rats to produce and 

property in the United States has 
reached the enormous total of $200,- 
000,000 annually, and South Dakota’s 
rural and urban population contributes 
its proportionate share to this vast 
amount. 

A constant campaign should be 
waged against this pest, which affects 
a larger percentage of population than 
any other in existence. Every farm 
and community organization, every 
commercial club and every service club 
should lay out a definite plan, organize 
and put into action an antirat cam- 
paign. Individual effort is necessary, 
but concerted action results in more 
permanent relief from rodents. With- 
out cooperation, there is always the 
prospect of reinfestation from adjacent 
property. 

The following are a few hints in 
planning such a campaign: 

To see that all waste food products 
and garbage is disposed of in properly 
covered containers. To prevent the ac- 
cumulation of trash, refuse and other 
similar material; to make corn cribs 
and granaries rat proof. Lack of food 
and shelter not only reduces the breed- 
ing rate of rats, but increases hunger, 
which renders poisoning and trapping 
more effective. 

The most efficient means known for 
destroying rats is by poisoning, and is 
recommended for th purpose wherever 
it can be used with safety. When ’poi- 
son cannot be used, trapping is sug- 
gested. 

Investigators and demonstrators of 
the United States Biological Survey 
recommend powdered harium carbon- 
ate, an inexpensive poisonous drug, as 
being best adapted for poisoning rats. 
It has'the advantage over phosphorous, 
arsenic, and strychnine in being odor- 
less and tasteless. The bait containing 
it is readily eaten by these wily pests, 
also it is slow in action, so that rats 
affected by it usually have time to leave 
the premises in search of water before 
they succumb. 


State to intervene and provide the 
means for the next advance in indus- 
trial-accident prevention. Just how the 
State should conduct this activity and 
just what particular machinery should 
be set up for it must be determined by 
the existing conditions, such as the dis- 
position of its maintenance, the amount 
of appropriation for it, and the depart- 
ment to which it is assigned. 

In. any case it should provide for per- 
sonal contact with management and, 
through management, with the work- 
ers. This should be done by men with 
experien¢e in safety work which will 
enable them to present safety argu- 
ments and combat objections and with 
ability to persuade a convert. 


I can conceive of no more important 
service a Staté can render to its citi- 
zenry than to have a part in bringing 
to fruition the spirit of safety in in- 
dustry within its boundaries. In such 
a case every employer makes safety 
men of his employes. In the turnover, 
the transition of workers from one 
plant to another, there is no safety 
hazard in, the new man, for they are 
all safety men. Accident costs are re- 
duced and production costs lowered. 
The earning capacity of the worker is 
increased, with greater comforts for 
himself and family, and the whole eco- 
nomic structure of the State is stréngth- 
ened in an incalculable measure. 

The Division of Safety and Hygiene 
was created in Ohio and began its work 
in July, 1925, over five years ago, and 
in that. period we have perpetuated 
what may have first been looked upon 
as an,experiment. It is supported and 
maintained by an appropriation from 
the State insurance fund, made by leg- 
islation, agreed upon by representa- 
tives; of employers and “of organized 
labor, and its services are rendered 
without further charge. 

It is directly under and responsible 
to the Industrial Commission, which 
body makes all appointments. It has 
been functioning up to thig time with 
a staff of nine safety engineers, includ- 
ing men with technical training as 
structural, mechanical, and electrical 
engineers; seven special investigators 
selected from the building trade, ma- 
chinists, and steel-mill operations; a 
medical director; an editor of publica- 
tions; a statistical laboratory employ- 
ing 12 persons; a clerical force of four 
or five. AJl are under the supervision 
and direction of a superintendent and 
assistant. 

The engineers are assigned to and 
reside in the industrial centers. They 
make exhaustive physical surveys of 
plants and submit recommendations, 
offer their services in safety organiza- 
tions, safety committees, meetings with 
foremen and workers, adoption of acci- 
dent records, and any other measures 
to promote plant safety. They also 
urge and assist in planning -and con- 
ducting community safety campaigns 


and address luncheon clubs and other ‘ 


organizations. In short, they improve 
every opportunity and follow every 
avenue to advance the cause of safety. 

The special investigators are also 
resident in their territories and apply 
their efforts to the industries of their 
own trades and collaborate with the 
engineers. 

The medical director acts in a con- 
sulting capacity with the employers, 
especially in matters bearing on the 
hazards of the compensable occupa- 
tional diseases, and conducts research 
work on health hazards. 

All of these activities are dependent 
on the.statistical laboratory for. infor- 
mation to direct the work intelligently 
and effectively. All accident reports 
are filed with the Industrial Commis- 
sion and are coded and recorded by our 
statisticians. 

A 

The Division of Safety and Hygiene 
has no police power, no authority to 
order compliance with the State laws. 
It acts in a purely consulting capacity 
and likes to feel that it is in the same 
relation to the employer as a private 
service bureau. Among the thousands 
of visits that have been made I have 
knowledge of only a few isolated cases 
in which the employer rejected services 
when offered. 

In urging safety education by the 
State I do not want t6 be misunder- 
stood as deprecating the necessity of 
continuing the State inspection. It is 
perhaps even more important that it 
be pursued with equal vigilance. It 
must go hand in hand with inspection, 
for it has an ever-present salutary ef- 
fect and affords a background for the 
other. 

The part of the State in this great 
movement of safety is second injimpor- 
tance to no other jurisdictional duty, 
involving as it does the protection of 
the life and health of its workers, those 
without whom industry must cease and 
the State structure crumble to its foun- 
dations. The day fs surely coming, and 
I hope that there are those here today 
who will survive to the time when 
every one of our industrial States will 
have established the triumvirate of 
State supervision of industrial safety— 
eoupensgtion, inspection, and “éduca- 

ion, 
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» » + »- Registration of Voters 
on Permanent Basis in Minnesota 


> > > > 


Eliminating Formalities Before Elections 


Claimed to Have Reduced Frauds and Encouraged Voting 
By'W. H. GURNEE 


Assistant Attorney General, State of Minnesota 


T IS WELL KNOWN that the more 
formalities there are to be complied 
with as a prerequisite to the right 

to vote, the less likely the voters are 
to exercise the franchise. Minnesota 
has experienced in the past the same 
difficulty as other States in getting vot- 
ers registered and properly .qualified to 
vote. 

In 1923 the Legislature 
ter 305, providing for the permanent 
registration of qualified voters in ‘all 
cities having a population of more than 
50,000. In 1925 permanent registra- 
tion was extended to all cities having a 
population of over 10,000, and two 
years later certain of the larger vil- 
lages were placed under the act, and 
all cities with a population of more 
than 7,000 and less than 10,000, and an 


assessed valuation of more than $14,- . 


000,000, were given the right to elect 
to adopt permanent registration. 


In all such municipalities the city 
clerk or village recorder is the commis- 
sioner of registration. No qualified 
voter shall be permitted to vote at any 
election unless he has registered pur- 
suant to the act. 


The commissioner of registration ap- 
points such deputies and clerks as he 
needs and shall, 15 days preceding any 
election, receive the application of vot- 
ers for permanent registration at his 
office, or at such other places within 
the municipality as he may designate. 

The citizen'signs.a verified statement 
containing the information necessary 
to determine his eligibility as a voter, 
and prior to the election the commis- 
sioner provides a duplicate registration 
list for the judges in each election dis- 
trict. ; 

Upon removing from one election dis- 
trict to another, the voter is required 
to give notice upon a card provided for 
that purpose, whereupon the commis- 
sioner of registration makes an entry 
of such change of residence on the orig- 
inal and duplicate registration lists, 
and the applicant is thereupon qualified 
to vote in the new election district. 


At frequent intervals the officer in 


dopted ¢hap- 


charge of the death records of the mu- 
nicipality reports to the commissioner 
of registration the names and addresses 
of all persons of voting age who have 
died within the municipality. The com- 
missioner thereupon examines the reg- 
istration list and removes therefrom to 
an inactive file the registration cards 
of all registered persons certified by 
the: health officer as deceased. 

At the close of each calenda¥ year 
the registration. list is checked, and 


‘When it appears that a registered voter 


has not voted at least once in two cal- 
endar years wherein elections are held 
his card is taken from the lists, and 
placed in a transfer file, and a printed 
postal card is sent to the voter with the 
information that his vote has been chal- 
lenged and that he must reregister to 
remove this challenge, which postal 
card is sent to the last known address 
of the voter. 

I think it may very safely be said 
that the system of permanent registra- 
tion has met with quite general favor. 
I think it tends to eliminate fraud and 
that a greater proportion of the voters 
exercise the right to vote, because once 
permanently registered it is unneces- 
sary to repeat the process or take any 
action, unless the voter moves from the 
election district or fails to vote at least 
once within two years. ' 


I understand that the commissioners 
of registration are all agreed that the 
expense to the municipalities of the 
State is very much less. Challenges 
are,few and errors almost unknown. 

The voter is permitted to register 
any day of the year except for a few 
days preceding an election; and the 
work is carried on by the various city 
and village clerks, who are ex-officio 
commissioners of registration, with 
very little additional help. : 

The law is simple and there has been 
no litigation for the purpose of clari- 
fying its provisions. There is no doubt 
that it is giving satisfaction in this 
State and there is little likelihood of a 
return to the old system of periodical 
registration prior to each primary or 
election. 


Prohibition and State’s Rights 


Governor of Texas Sees No Conflict 


By DAN MOODY 


Governor, State of Texas 


HE POSITION that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is violative of 
States’ rights is not tenable. Be- 

fore the amendment was adopted it 
might have been urged that the power 
to. regulate the sale of intoxicating 
liquor was reserved to the several 
States, but when the Constitution.of the 
United States was amended by the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment 
in the form and manner prescribed by 
the Constitution for its amendment, the 
States elected to surrender to the Fed- 
eral Government the power to prohibit 
the sale ofAntoxicating liquor. ‘ 
The people of the several’ States 
acted through their- representatives in 


giving this power to the General Gov- 
ernment. The people have spoken and 
any question of States’ rights as ap- 
plied to the subject of prohibition was 
submerged in the vote adopting the 
amendment, for in that vote the people 
elected to give this power to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The right or authority of the people 
of the several States to shift a power 
of government or change the form of 
government by amending the Constitu- 
tion is undoubted, and after the people 
have taken such an action by constitu- 
tional amendment, talk that it violates 
the principles of States’ rights comes 


too late. 


A 


' being the more desirable. 


Aid of Both Federal and State Governments 
Needed as Protection to Workers, Says New 
Jersey Director of Employment | _ 


By RUSSELL J. ELDRIDGE 


Director of Employment, State of New Jersey 


LABOR CAMP is’ supposedly 
predicated on a shortage of local 
labor, necessitating importation 
from centers with an oversupply. Too 
often it is found that distasteful work 
or below-par wage rates are the moti- 
vating factor of labor-camp concessions 
by employers. Rates 20 per cent below 
local standards are common there. 

To the concessionaire the profit lies 
primarily im the price charged for 
board and lodging, not to speak of the 

, Sales of commissary merchandise and 
the profit om transportation by automo- 
bile truck, assessed at railroad rates. 

The control of employment opportu- 
nities is only incidental to this profit 
but is ia necessary preliminary, as the 
employer is interested primarily in a 
full and cheap labor supply and the 
commissary agent in a boarding-house 
profit, No agent would consent to op- 
erate unless his charges were’ guaran 
teed by deduction from the first wages 


earned. 
A 


A laborer or a mechanie signing up 
for acamp Shipment customarily signs 
an agreement that from his first wages 
there shall be deducted the fee of the 
employment agency, the cost of trans- 
portation, the cost of board and lodg- 
ing, and any purchases he may make at 
the camp store. Frequently he posts 
his meager baggage as security for the 
chafges of the first pay period. 

What does he face when he signs up? 
He takes the statement of the employ- 
ment agents at face value and puts 
himself in their hands. He is shipped 
50 or 150 miles into strange territory. 
He has no funds to return to civiliza- 
tion and no prospect of any until he 
has worked two weeks, when he re- 
ceives the balance of his wages after 
deducting a fee, usually $3 to $10, 
transportation costing $2 to $11, board 
of $9 or $10, and cost of incidentals. 
He has no recourse but to go out with 
the gang for two Weeks, but almost in- 
variably he decides on pay day that he 
will move on. 

It has bee’n generally agreed that the 
old padrone system is injurious. The 
average commissary camp comes s0 
close to the padrone system that one 
wonders why such camps are ‘not 
more generally covered by ermployment- 
agency laws, with adequate supervisions 
of both the employment feature and the 
living conditions. ‘ 

In New ‘Jersey the law confers the 
commissary privilege in return for the 
promise to provide'or supply help. This 
control of employment regardless of 
the source of profit is deemed sufficient 
to warrant State regulation. It has 
been almost the universal experience 
that the average man cannot be trusted 
to act as his brother's keeper; at least 
not when dollars and cents are con- 
cerned and when he is in unmolested 
control. This applies to prison camps, 
padrones in the fields and farms, and 
construction camps within almost a 
stone’s throw of our great cities. 

Unconcern and a more ughy feature— 
graft—have in many cases prevented 
full application of the humanitarian 
viewpoint or even the minimum of 
existing health codes. Too often health 
bodies are more interested in strictl 
professional subjects and have faile 
to build proper safeguards around mass 
housing. ° 

It is my confirmed belief that labor 
departments, primarily, face the re- 
sponsibility of regulating camp condi- 
tions and protecting the interests of 
transient workers just as they have 
been compelled to come to the front in 
agitation to protect migrant child work- 
ers, although inthe latter case educa- 
tion and health conditions are certainly 
as seriously involved as are working 
conditions. 


The labor camp is closely analogous 
to the traveling circus in the cost to 
the community and the trail .of evils 
left behind. We tax the circus the most 
heavily of all businesses for the privi- 
lege of operating. Why should we not 
tax—and control—the labor camp? 
Like the circus it takes from the com- 
munity and gives little or mothing in 
return. Possible thefts, disease epi- 
demics, moral delinquencies, and: loss 
of local trade can be expected from the 


* unregulated labor camp just as much 


ae Fre any circus of carnival]. 
egulation apparently should em- 
brace all the customary features of the 
employment agency, plus supervision of 
cost and quality of board and lodging. 

Some States have no laws authoriz- 
ing the control of employment agencies 
either locally or by the State, the latter 
Many pay 
no attention to labor camps, Again, 
the shipment of labor by an agency 
licensed im only one State presents so 
many evils impossible of control at the 
point of employment in another, where 
the complaint develops, that a revision 
of laws seems essential to place re- 
sponsibility on the agency, not only for 
labor camps, but for any shipment out- 
side the State, most shipments being 
to vacation and recreational centers in 
the East and agricultural and construc- 
tion and railroad work in both the West 
and the East. 


State. 


As to living and housing conditions 
made mandatory on workers because 
they are bound to their employment, 
whether furnished by the employer or 
a third party motivated by gain there 
or on employment, it seems ironical 
that labor departments should so fully 


safeguard the factory worker as* to .« 


building construction, fire, toilets, san- 


itation, respiratory conditions and wash | 


rooms, and pay no attention to the fate 
of the worker taken to isolated sections 
to work and deprived of the freedom of 
choice as to where and how he shall 
spend the‘greater part of each 24/hours. 
Labor-camp regulation appears to be a 
grave responsibility but a sadly neg- 
lected one in many States. 

A. State apparently cannot control 
shipments of labor unless the fee or 
promise of employment, or the physical 
location of the agency, can. be legally 
proven to be in the territory of that 
Yet a worker, hundreds of miles 
from home, can be and often is the vic- 
tim, at the point of destination, of gross 
misrepresentation or of plain change 
of the employer’s plans which leaves 
him stranded or destitute. A serious 
moral danger is present in the large 
movements of females to resort loca- 
tions, where business often is below 
expectations and jobs evaporate or are 
terminated before the promised period. 

The remedy of a Federal licensing 
scheme to regulate all labor shipments 
across State lines is suggested. This 
license could be predicated on agree- 
ment to conform to agency or ¢amp 
codes within the State of destination. 


A 
Raising of the standard of agency 
laws and of camp codes ‘could be ac- 
complished by the grant. of existing or 
future Federal funds for State public 


employment work only to the States ° 


conforming to minimum standards pro- 
vided by a Federal code as to both em-< 
ployment-agency and labor-camp regu- 
lation. 

It is probably as constitutional for 
the Federal Government to regulate in- 
terstate traffic in labor as it-is traffic 
in goods, but undoubtedly the Federal 
Government could not come into a State 
and regulate living or employment con- 
ditions. _ 

On the other hand, no State could 
profect its jurisdiction beyond its bor- 
ders, so that development of Federal 
supervision appears necessary to pre- 
vent, exploitation of thousands of our 
workers annually, while State action is 
imperative to protect the camp dweller 
who lives and sleeps customarily in as 
close proximity to his fellow man as 
he did in the trenches in France—three 
feet from the man who sleeps above 
him in the double-deck bunk and two 
feet or less from the two men in the 
bunk across the aisle. 


Backgrounds 
e 
of Prisoners 
e * e 
in Illinois, 

Rodney H. Brandon 
Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, State 
of Illinois 
ANALYSIS of commitments to Illinois’ 

penal and correctional institutions 
for the year ended June 30, 1929, shows 
that the ages of individuals in the 
felonious and misdemeanant groups 
ranged from 14 to years to 87 years. 
In the juvenile and delinquent groups 
the ages ranged from 10 to 18 years, 
or an average age of 14,59 years, as 
compared with 14.27 years for the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1928. 
Among the criminal and delinquent 
groups in the institutions there were 
175 illiterates, but only two of these 
illiterates were youthful offenders. The 
remaining 173 illiterates were distrib- 
uted among the Joliet prison, the Wom- 
en’s prison at Joliet, the southern IHi- 


nois penitentiary, the State reformatory 
at Pontiac, and the State farm at Van- 
dalia: ‘ 

The records show the surprising fact 
that the number of inmates“who have 
received some common ‘school educa- 
tion increased almost 700,in 1929 as 
compared with 1928. In 1929, inmates 
with common school education totaled 
3,753 and compared with 3,099,in 1928, 
and 2,686 in 1927. re ee 

Among the inmates with one or more 
years of high school training, the per- 
centage of increase was even greater 
in 1929, There were 687 in this group 
in 1929 as compared with 448 in 1928, 


cowrT 


,and 412 in‘1927. 


Inmates with one or more yearg of 
college education totaled 65 in 1929 as 
against 52.‘n 1928. Thirteen of these 
inmates had completed a four-year col- 
lege course, three a five-year course, 
three a six-year course. Fourteen had 
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attended college only one year, 23 two . 


years, and 9 three years: 
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